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FOREWORD 


A friend of mine, writing to me recently from England 
about the horrors of modern warfare, remarked: '‘Though the 
world of men may be in chaos the world of God goes steadily 
through the appointed seasons and it is a marvellous lesson 
in faith and patience to witness all the yearly miracles happen 
when nothing else around us seems stable.’’ 

Patient striving in the service of a more humane and 
more creative vision of education is somewhat akin to this 
quiet march of the seasons in the vrorid of God, while the world 
of man is darkened with violence, suffering and injustice. But 
with a difference. The glorious procession of seasons is 
indifferent to the march of events in the human world. Spring 
comes and its luxuriance covers up the havoc w’rought by 
the diabolical ixigeniiity of man in the fields and the plains; 
the autumn tints envelop, like a mantle of beauty, the scarred 
battlefield as well as the quiet countryside. But education | 
can never be indifferent to, or unconnected with, the tragedy/ 
and the triumphs of human life, it is bound up with all the 
anxious problems which weave the texture of human destiny. 
It is, in its wider meaning, the most important creative and 
constructive activity of man which conserve his 

past achievements, to prepar< life and plan 

out for the race a future w ;et with the 

frustrations of the past. It ^ 7 on, even 

when destructive forces get the upper hand in the world of 
human affaii's; in fact, in such times, the necessity of stressing 
the right values for which true education stands, 
more imperative. 

It was under the shadow of the w'ar in Europ 

an anxious and critical political situation at home 

first Conference of Basic National Education was < 
by the Government of Bombay at Poona in Octob 
It goes to the credit of the conveners and organize 
Conference that neither the national nor the inte 
situation deterred them from the duty of taking stocl^ 



the workers of basic education had achieved in the course 
of their first yearns work. It their sense of vakxes had been 
perverted, they should have considered the question of chil- 
dren’s education too insignificant to divert their attention from 
the big political issues. But they obviously realized that, if 
the future of humanity is to be safeguarded from the poison 
that embitters and the perils that threaten it, it is necessary 
to strengthen the creative movements which aim at producing 
individuals with a better developed sense of co-operation and 
social justice. The scheme of basic education would be i 
dangerously misinterpreted if it is looked upon as merely 
a method of instruction or as ah attempt at introducing some 
craft work in education. This vmuld be to cut it off from 
its ideological moorings. Its true importance lies in its 
insistence on human and social values — on giving children, 
through crafts and productive work, a lively sense of kinship 
with their fellow-beings, on developing inter-cultural under- 
standing and appreciation through the proper presentation of 
social studies and traming them for practical citizenship ; 
through co-operative work and opportunities for social service. ^ 
This report will give the readers not only a conception 
of the creative and humane ideology which has inspired this 
scheme of educational reconstruction but also present to them 
the practical problems which have arisen in the course of the 
work. These problems were discussed by the Conference 
with a critical alertness xvfiioli should disarm and reassure 
those who v le scheme of basic education 

might petrify ioned, sancrosanct dogma. It 

would also reveal mat, uurmg this brief period, the move- 
ment has made gratifying headway and won a measure of 
both in this country and abroad which must be 
;e of encouragement to all its well-wishers. It has, no 
come in for a considerable measure of criticism. But 
my opinion, is to be welcomed rather than resented, 
so far as the criticism is based on a misunderstanding 
principles or the bonafides of its originators, it is our 
s to dispel it both through proper elucidation towards 
this report should make a welcome contribution, and 
i a practical demonstration of the spirit in which it 
be worked out. There is nothing further fi'om the 



mind of those who have formulated the scheme and syllabus 
of basic national education than the desire to impress any 
rigid and uniform cultural pattern on the people of this great 
country. For^ in their diversity lies their richness and in 
the successful working out of a harmony, which does not 
suppress this diversity, lies their salvation. In so far as 
intelligent criticism relates to technique, it should be wel- 
comed and our methods should be constantly revised and 
evaluated with reference not only to such criticism but also 
with ;reference to the results achieved. It is essential, no 
doubt, to have faith in the ideology of a social order which is 
just, co-operative and humane; but it is equally essential to 
have the outlook and mental alterness of the scientist in 
devising methods and means. 

I should like to invite the attention of the readers parti- 
cularly to the section cf the repox’t dealing with the Exhibi- 
tion. This would be a revelation to those who are sceptical 
of the artistic talents of children in our schools and think 
that craft work in schools is nothing more than a fad. What 
struck me as particularly pleasing was the successful attempt 
made in most of the schools to introduce the element of art 
into children’s craft work, thereby warding off the danger 
that craft teaching may degenerate into unrelieved and 
monotonous manual work and thus lose a great deal of its 
educative value. 

I am confident that the perusal of this report will help 
to make the movement better known to who have, for 

one reason or another, not been clear idea of 

its aims and methods and, for tlio dually engaged 

in it, it will provide an authoriti , . of the present 

posftion and immediate prospects. 

. K. G. SAXttoMM ’ • - 

Director of Edu 
Jammu & Kashmi 


THE PB.OGRESS OF BASIC EDUCATION 
E. W. Aryawayakam 

Secretary, Hinciustani Taiimi Sangh. 

The report of the Poona Conference has been called 
"'One Step Forward^’. The title is borrowed from Gandhiji's 
writings. Writing of the Wardha Educational Conference 
of 1937 in ‘Harijan’ (2-10-37), he described it as “A Step 
Forward”. Those of us who attended or took part in the 
Poona Conference had similar feeling that in the interval 
between the Wardha and the Poona Conference, Basic Educa- 
tion had taken another step and rather a big step forward. 

The educational and social significance of this step will 
be evident from the report of the Conference and the Exhibi- 
tion. I shall attempt here to give a short account of the 
progress of the actual experiment of basic education during 
the past year and a half. 

Central Provinces: The scheme of basic education known 
popularly as the Wardha Scheme of education had its origin 
geographically in the Central Provinces, and this province 
was the first to take up the experiment of basic education. In 
March 1938, the C. P. Government appointed a Committee 
with Dr. Zakir Hussain as President to draw up a syllabus 
in accordance with the Haripura Congress resolution on 
national education Thp. whahns submitted by the Commit- 
tee and accepted ament is the same as the 

syllabus of Basic I on, except for certain minor 

changes to suit lo — Before the Committee, had 

completed its work, however, an interim report was pubhshed 
AprlL 1938, a training school was opened at 
rdha to prepare one hundred and sixty teachers for the 
lya Mandirs which the Government proposed to open for 
spread of basic education in the villages of the province. 
This institution, with the attached practising school, v/as 
, first experimental centre where the principles of basic 
ucation through handicrafts were put into practice. The 
st batch of pupil teachers completed their training in De- 



cember, 1938, and were sent out for practical teaching ex- 
perience to one hundred and sixty District Council Schools 
in the Districts of Wardha, Nagpur, Rajpur and Jubbulpore. 

In the meantime, one hundred and sixty District Board 
teachers were sent to undergo a short training of two months 
which v/as further extended to five months at the Vidya 
Maiidir Training School at Wardha, to continue the work in 
Grade I, according to new lines after their return. 

In April 1939, neaxdy 98 Vidya Mandirs were opened in 
different districts of C- P. and 100 newly trained teachers 
were sent to these newly opened schools to initiate the experi- 
ment of basic education; the remaining sixty were absorbed 
in the District Board schools, and practising schools attached 
to normal schools. 

The report of the Educational Re-organization Committee 
was published and basic education was adopted as the official 
system ox education. The Government therefore had to con- 
sider the steps necessary for the speedy introduction of the 
new syllabus. The Wardha district has been selected as the 
first compact area for the experiment and the District Board 
teachers, are being re-trained at the Vidya Mandir practising 
school in batches for short periods 5 months. 

The next problem was the conversion of the existing 
normal schools into basic training schools. A central train- 
ing college, called the Vidya Mandir Training Institute, was 
opened at Wardha to re-train a certain proportion of the 
xiormal school teachers together with some trained teachers 
from the high schools. All the practising j^^^iooI teachers of 
the province are at the same time being re-trained at the 
Vidya Mandir Training School in tv^o batches, and it is h 
to transform all the normal schools in the province into basic 
training schools within a reasonable period with th 
rc -trained teachers as the first step towards the ini 
of basic education on a province-wide scale. The 
financial and administrative adjustment for this r 
was made possible by stopping the admission of 
students in all the normal schools of the province. 

The re-training of the supervisory staff forms 
1 important item in the programme of basic educatic 
I efficient working of th^^ Scheme depends to a gre 
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on trained and sympathetic supervision. All the district 
inspectors of the province attended a three weeks’ shoi’t train- 
ing course organized by the Hmdxxstani Talimi Sangii at 
Wardha, and all the Assistant District Inspectors went through 
a refresher course at the Vidya Mandir Training School. 

The problem of the preparation of the necessary litera- 
ture is now under consideration^ and the necessary reading 
material is being prepared at the Vidya Mandir Training 
Institute. 

United Provinces: In March, 1938, the Government of 
the United Provinces appointed a Primary Secondary Re- 
organization Committee. In its ‘Tnterim Proposals” this 
Committee recommended to the Government the adoption of 
the system of basic education and the organization of the 
training of teachers as the first step in this programme. Two 
training centres were opened by the Government in August 
1938, one at Allahabad for the training of men graduates and 
the other at Benares for the training of women teachers. 
The latter has since been transferred to Allahabad and placed 
under the charge of tha Principal, Basic Training College, 
Allahabad. Dr. 1. R. Khan, the Secretary to the Re-organiza- 
tion Committee, was appointed as the Px*incipal of the Basic 
Training College and Special Officer of Basic Education and 
was placed in full charge of the new experiment. In Septem- 
ber, 1938, a basic school was attached to the Training College 
at Allahabad as a practising school, and the crafts of spinning 
and card- board work and gardening were introduced in 
Grade I. From January, 1939, a refresher course was also 
organized at the Basic Training College to train a selected 
number of District Board teachers. 

The report of the Re-organization Committee was publish- 
T^larch 1939 and basic education was adopted as the 
3olicy. The problem of the reorganization of primary 
md the re-training of existing priznary school teachers 
lertaken in real earnest. 

n May 1st, 1939, seven refresher training centres were 
it the headquarters of the Inspectors of Schools, viz. 
Agra, Bareilly, Allahabad, Benai’es, Lucknow and 
to give short refresher courses in the theory and 
of basic education to 250 teachers from the District 


Boards and municipalities in each of the circles* The centres 
v/ere placed in charge of the Inspectors of schools and the 
graduate teachers and primary teachers trained at the Basic 
Training College, Allahabad, to conduct the refresher courses. 
The first refresher course was conducted from May 1st to July 
30th and on August 15th the new experiment was initiated 
in the first grades of 1750 selected District Board and munici- 
pal schools. 

In the introduction of the new experiment the District 
Boards and municipalities have offered the fullest co-opera- 
tion to the Government. While the cost of training, including 
a stipend of Rs. 5 per month to each teacher under training, 
has been met by the Government, the District Boards and 
municipalities are meeting the additional expenditure on 
salaries and travelling expenses of teachers under training, 
and on craft and other eqxiipment for the working of the 
new vsyllabus. 

The futime programme is not to expand the scope of the 
experiment beyond the present number of schools, but to 
consolidate and extend the work already initiated. The tea- 
chers deputed for training in Februa^, 1940, will on comple- 
tion of their refresher courses be "gaged to start class^ II 
on the nev7 lines from July 1940. In the meanwhile another 
batch of 106 graduate teachers is being trained in the Basic 
Training College. This batch will replace the present staff 
,cf the refresher centres after completing their training and 
the first batch v^ill come back to the training college for a 
further training to enable them to prepare teachers to teach 
Grades III, IV and V, according to the new syllabus. This 
process will be repeated until it is expected that during the 
course of the next four years there will be trained staff, com- 
petent to teach the seven grades of the basic course 
. The problem of efficient supervision and the n 
I educational literature is also being tackled. An i 
I refresher course of two' months, was organized at tl 
Training College, Allahabad, for the Sub-Divisional 
tors of the province, and the necessary literature for 
and children is under preparation. An interesting i 
the experiment in the U. P. has been emphasis on art 
as an essential part of the new syllabus. A further account 



of this experiment will be found in the main body of the 
report. 

Bihar: In Bihar^ basic education has been introduced as 
an experimental measure and not as the official educational 
policy of the Government as in the U, P. and the C. P. A 
Board of Basic Education, with the Hon^ble Minister of Educa- 
tion as Chairman’^ was appointed to chalk out a programme 
of basic education in the province and be responsible to the 
Government for all the work connected with the introduction 
of basic education. The Patna Training School was con^^erted 
into a basic training centre in September 1938 to train 60 
pupil teachers. The headmaster of the Training School -was 
appointed as the Secretary of this Board, and also the Special 
Officer of Basic Education. 

The Board selected a compact area in Bettiah thana of 
the Champaran district, being a very backward area, as the 
first field of experiment, and 35 new schools were opened in 
April, 1939, with the help of the 60 newly trained teachers. 
A staff of tv70 supervisors and one organizer was appointed 
to guide and direct the academic and administrative work of 
the compact area. I’he^ schools are Government schools and 
the entire cost of buildi*s, equipment and salaries of teachers 
and supervisors is being met by the Government. A second 
batch of 60 pupil teachers were admitted for training in July 
1939 and the future programme of basic education is to extend 
the experiment year b 3 ' year in the newl.y started schools 
in the compact area until the full seven j^-ears* sjdlabus of 
basic education is worked out in full and all tbe schools are 
converted into %even grade basic schools.' 

A Literature Sub-Committep was appointed by the Board 
|or directing the preparation and publication of the necessary 
rature of basic education. The task of re-training of the 
eiwising staff has also received the attention of tbe depart- 
nt and a short refresher course of three months was 
lized at the Basic Training School for training the Sub- 
ctors. 

^'Mr. Cousins, the Adviser to His Excellency the Governor 
Education, has been appointed as the Chairman of the 
i5oard after the resignation of Congress Ministry, 



Bombay: In the Bombay :Presidency, as in Bihar, basic 
education has been introduced as an exxjerimental measure in 
selected compact areas. ,In November 1938, .a Special Officer 
of Basic Education was appointed to organize the experiment, 
and a Board of non-official members, with Sjt. Narahari 
Parikh of Harijan Ashram, Sabarmati, as Chairman, was 
appointed to help the Special Officer in his work to advise the 
Government on matters r-elating to basic education. 

Four small compact areas in the three linguistic provinces 
of Maharashtra, Gujarat and Karnatak were selected for the 
experiment, and three centres were started in February 1939 
in Loni (Maharashtra) , Ahmedabad (Gujarat) and Dharwar 
(Karnatak) to train the required number of teachers. Since 
then the training centre of Gujarat was transferred to Katar- 
gam, in Surat District, now the compact areas of experiment. 
A new compact area for Urdu schools was selected in East 
Khandesh, and a new training centre for Urdu teachers vvas 
opened in Jalga on. 

In the Bombay Presidency, as in the U. P., the experi- 
ment is being conducted through the re-training of existing 
primary school teachers and by tl^ gradual conversion of 
existing District Board schools. From June 1939 basic educa- 
tion has been introduced in Grades I and II and the pre-basic 
or infant classes in 59 schools in the four compact areas and 
in 28 isolated schools with the help of the re-trained Local 
Board teachei's. The future programme is to restrict the 
experiment to the compact area schools and isolated schools 
where it has been already introduced, and to extend the 
training of teachers and the introduction of basic education 
at the rate of one standard per year until the whole syllabus 
is worked out. 

The experiment is at present being carried out, 

U. P., under dual control; the academic work is eoiitx 
checked by the Education Department; the adminis 
under the control of the local authority. As re| 
finances the District Boards, are meeting the addit 
penses on craft-equipment and material. The depa; 
meeting the full expenditure on the training of tea 
gather with the additional expenditure on the ex] 
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including the salaries of additional teachers and the supervising 
staff. 

The work of supervision has been adequately and 
efficiently organized, and one Basic Supervisor with one or 
two Craft Supervisors have been appointed for 15 to 20 
schools in each compact area to guide and supervise the new 
experiment. 

The preparation of the necessary educational literature 
is also receiving the attention of the Board, and the necessary 
material is being collected from the training sdiools and com- 
pact areas. 

Orissa: In Orisa, a Basic Education Board, with Sjt. 
Gopabandhu Chowdhuri as Chairman, was appointed by the 
Government to take the necessary steps for the introduction 
of basic education as an experimental measure. A Special 
Officer, recruited from the inspectorate of the Education 
Department, of Basic Education was appointed to act as the 
Secretary of this Board. The Board selected a compact area 
in Jaipur thana in District Cuttack as the first field of ex- 
periment, and a training centre was opened in May 1939 in the 
village Bari as the centre of the compact area selected. 
Twenty seven teachers ^mpleted their training in December 
1939 and fifteen basic schools were opened in the compact 
area in February 1940. The unique feature of the experiment 
is that the training school will also serve as the centre of 
the experimental area, and the Special Officer of Basic Edu- 
cation will supervise and conduct the experiment with the 
help of the staff of the training school. 

Madras: A Basic Training School was opened at 
Coimbatore by the Madras Government in July 1939 to train 
teachers for the Southern districts of the Presidency, and the 
ling centre at the Andhra Jatiya Kalashala was officially 
gnized for the training of teachers for the Northern 
lets. No other steps have been taken by the Government 
^ for the introduction of basic education in the Presidency. 

Kashmir: Besides the provinces already mentioned, 
ible work in the practical application of the scheme of 
; education is being done in the State of Kashmir under 
ible guidance of Professor K. G. Saiyidain, the Director 
ducation, A training centre was opened at Shrinagar 
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to train 102 teachers of.basic education and two/ experimental 
basic schools were opened at. Jammu ' and at Shrinagar. On 
completing their course of training in April, 1940, the teachers 
will start work in 60 basic schools. 

Besides these steps" taken 'by the different governments 
and State of Kashmir, a few national institutions have been 
trying to conduct experiments in basic education both in the 
training of teachers and the education of children. 

All independent ^edyjcai ional institutions suffer from 
various handicaps, particularly if they are engaged in a new . 
educational experiment. There are not adequate funds I 
available for carrying out the experiment successfully, there 1 
is no official patronage and no prospects before the trained ^ 
teachers. On the other hand, it is only in such independent 
institutions where one may expect to see the scheme carried 
out in the true spirit. Twm of the earliest training centres 
of basic education were opened by national institutions Janiia 
Millia Islamia of Delhi in the north and Andhra Jatiya Kala- 
shala (National College of Masulipatam) in the south. Both 
these centres have completed the training of one batch of 
students and have started on the trying of a second. The 
training centre at Masulipatam has since been officially recog- 
nized by the Government of Madras. Another national insti- 
tution with a long record of khadi and other constructive 
work which has taken up the work of training teachers of 
basic education this year is the Vedchhi Ashram (Distt. 
Surat, Guj arat) . 

Similarly, there are a few basic schools conducted hy 
private individuals and institutions in different parts of India 
which are making valuable contribution to the experiment of 
basic education, such as the Basic School at Tagadur (M] 
a compact area of four village schools round Saswad 
Poona) run by the Tilak Maiiarashtra Vidyapith, Poor 
schools run by the Friends’ Settlement at Rasulia, Hos 
bad District C. P. A description of three other typica 
schools — the Rashtriya Gramshala at Thamna (Gujara 
Basic School at Segaon, and the Vijay Vidyamandir c 
pipla will be found in the main body of the report 
Syllabus in Practice) . j ■ 





It is evident from the brief description outlined above 
that the scheme of basic education is no longer a theoretical 
proposition, but an established educational process tidying to 
work out its own technique, create new literature and evolve 
a new organization in different parts of India. It is difficult 
to give exact facts and figures regarding the experiment, but 
even an approximate idea of the variety and extent of the 
experiment may be of interest. 

Today we have in all 14 training centres and seven re- 
fresher course centres working in different parts of India, 
training or retraining teachers of basic education. 

These training centres are distributed as follows: 


Government Training Centres. 


Province 


Medium of 
Instruction 


1. Basic Training School, Patna Bihar Hindustani 

2. Basic Training College, Allahabad U.P. Hindustani 

3. Basic Training School, Bari Orissa Oriya 

4. Basic Training School, Loni Maharashtra Marathi 

5. Basic Training School, Katargam Gujarat Gujarati 

6. Basic Training Schqpl, Dharwar Karnatak Kanarese 

7. Basic Training School, Jalgaon Khandesh Urdu 

8. Vidya Mandir Training School, Wardha C.P. Marathi and 

Hindi. 

9. V.M. Training Institute, Wardha „ „ 

10. Basic Training School, Coimbatore Madras Tamil 


11. Basic Training School, Shrinagar Kashmir Urdu 


N ational Institutions 

Basic Training Centre, Jamia 

Millia Islamia Delhi Urdu 

Sasic Training Centre, Andhra 

Jatiya Kalashala Masulipatam Telugu 

^edchhi Ashram Gujarat Gujarati 

Besides these, we have seven training centres in the U, P. 
giving a short refresher course of months^ duration 

primary teachers from District Boards and municipali- 
in each of the centres. 




1. The total number of teachers trained 

(in training schools) 650 

(in refresher training centres) 5,200 

2. The total number of teachers under training 

(in training schools) 720 

(in refresher training centres) 1,750 

3. The total number of children studying in 

Grades I and II of the Basic course 

approximately 25,000 

4. The total amount of yarn spun*"^, average 

count, 10 47 maunds 12 seers 

This is as regards the exterior form and contents of the 
experiment. Its most significant characteristic as an educa- 
tional experiment has been the lack of a mechanical unifor- 
mity. Each centre of experiment is working out its own 
technique and methodology and making its own contribution 
to the practical aspect of basic education. This variety is a 
sign of new life and is a welcome feature of the new experi- 
ment. However much the institutions and workers of basic 
education may differ in the details of practical working out 
of the scheme, the discussions in |he Conference and the 
records in the Exhibition proved that they agreed on a few 
fundamentals. In the first place, education through produc- 
tive work, instead of proving an exploitation of child labour 
as had been feared by some educationists, had proved to be 
a joyous and liberating process of education both for the 
children and their teachers. It had brought a new sense of 
self-confidence in the life of the children, and a refreshing 
atmosphere of healthy disciplined freedom in the life of the 
school. 

Secondly, the tentative, syllabus of basic education, after 
a year’s experience of actual working had been fou; 
practicable and workable, and the standard of attainrr 
down for craft work and other academic subjects co 
to the basic craft found to be well within the capacity 

*This excludes the amount spun in 5,200 schools 
U. P. and 100 Vidya Mandirs of C, P. figures for which 
have not been received. 
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dren of the given age group, within the prescribed time. 
There had been a great deal of doubt and misgiving about 
the new educational method suggested, viz. the method of 
giving knowledge to a child though a basic craft. Actual 
experiment proved, however, that through the details of the 
new method have to be worked out from day“to-day work 
in the training schools and basic schools, the method of coi'~ 
related teaching was a natural and psychological method, and 
the different processes in the basic craft together with the 
physical and social environment of the child provided ample 
opportunities of teaching all the necessary school subjects 
to the children, 

The Conference and the Exhibition has finally lifted the 
scheme of basic national education above the realm of con- 
troversy and proved to the educational world that as regards 
the fundamental principles, contents and method, the claims 
of this new education ai*e justified by a year's experience of 
work with the teachers and children. Thus it was that we 
borrov/ed the title from Gandhiji and called the report 'One 
Step Forward'. This report is published and placed before 
the public, especially those who are interested in the recon- 
struction of education, in the hope that it may prove to be 
helpful in the understanding of this new venture in national 
education. 

. ' .Segaon ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

March 3rd, 1940 
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PART I 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
COl^BENCE 



OPENING ■OF THE .CONFERENCE 


The Conference and exhibition were opened by Acharya 
J. B, Kripala7ii on October 29 at 5 P, M. 

The proceedings started with a prayer and welcome song 
in Marathi by girl students of the practising school attached to 
the Men's Training School at Poona, 

Shri B, G. Kher, Chairman of the Reception Committee^ 
next welcomed the delegates and visitors to the Conference. 

Address by the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee 

Acharya Kripalani, brother delegates, ladies and gentle- . 
men: as Chairman of the Reception Committee of this unique 
conference, my first duty is to offer you a very cordial 
welcome to this historic city of Poona, No one is more pain- 
fully aware of the shortcomings of the arrangements which 
we have made for your reception, but the fact is that I myself 
arrived in Poona only this evening, just abouf the same time as 
most of you did. I am, however, perfectly certain that you 
will be so generous as to put up with the inconvenience which 
you are bound to suffer. I extend to you a very cordial 
welcome. 

At the outset, I should like to read a message which we 
have received from Mahatma Gandhi. It is a happy augury 
for the success of the Conference that we have received such 
an inspiring message from the originator of the idea of basic 
education. 

GANDHijfs Message: ‘T hope that the Poona 
tional Conference will, in all it does, keep steadily in i 
newness of the Nai Talim, rendered in English as Basu 
tion. Just as we may not trifle with a chemical exj 
by discarding its formula similarly we may not trifle 
essentials of the Wardha Scheme. The uniqueness 
scheme is that Education is to be given through villaQ 
The end in piew is not to be accomplished by merely < 
village craft to the current syllabus” 
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Two years ago most of us present here met at Wardha to 
discuss this new • scheme of education called the Wardha 
Scheme which now goes by the name of the Basic Education 
Scheme. At Wardha it was mostly ^an academic discussion 
with regard to the possibilities of introducing craft as the 
central subject in the system of education. The whole ques- 
tion arose, as you know, when the problem of financing uni- 
versal primary education in the country confronted the Con- 
gress Ministries. It was then that Gandhiji wrote several 
articles in the Harijan and propounded the theory of making 
education self-supporting and at the same time useful to the 
child, who should be able to make proper use of it in after life. 
Gandhiji wrote in the Harijan to the following effect: 

“But as a nation we are so backward in education that we 
V cannot hope to fulfil our obligations to the nation in this res- 
J pect in a given time during this generation, if the programme 
is to depend on money. I have therefore made bold, even at 
the risk of losing all reputation for constructive ability, to sug- 
f gest that education should be self-supporting. By education I 
1 mean an all-round drawing out of the best in child and man — 
body, mind and spirit. Literacy is not the end of education 
nor even the beginning. It is only one of the means whereby 
I man and woman can be educated. Literacy in itself is no edu- 
f cation. I would therefore begin the child’s education by 
teaching it a useful handicraft and enabling it to produce from 
I the moment it begins its training. Thus every school can be 
made self-^supporting, the condition being that the State takes 
over the manufactures of these schools.” 

This bold statement gave rise to a great deal of contro- 
versy and to a regular cannonade of writings attacking the 
of making education self-supporting by exploiting child 
)ur, as the critics called it. A conference was then called 
^^ardha to discuss the entire question. As a result of the 
ussions, a committee was appointed with Dr. Zakir Husain 
Zlhairman. This Committee shifted their emphasis from 
self-supporting idea and enunciated the principle of edu- 
m through a creative activity which may be a craft. The 
supporting idea was pushed to the background. It was to 
icidental and not the main part of the new scheme of edu- 
m, The Committee crifecized the system of education in 
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vogue as something which has ‘‘failed to meet the most urgent 
and pressing needs *of national life, and to organize and direct 
its forces and tendencies into proper channels.” 

“Today when quick and far-reaching changes are reshap- 
ing both national and international life and making new de- 
mands on the citizens, it continues to function listlessly and 
apart from the real currents of life, unable to adapt itself to 
the changed circumstances. It is neither responsive to the 
realistic elements of the present situation nor inspired by any 
life-giving and creative ideal. It does not train individuals to 
become useful productive members of society, able to puU 
their own weight and participate effectively in its work. It 
has no conception of the new co-operative social order which 
education must help to bring into existence, to replace the pre- 
sent competitive and inhuman regime based on exploitation 
and violent force. There is, therefore, a demand from all sides 
for the replacement of the present system of education by a 
more constructive and human system which will be better 
integrated with the needs and ideals of national life, and 
better able to meet its pressing demands.” The new system of 
education as propounded, aims at turning children into useful 
citizens who will be capable of “exercising with intelligence | 
their rights and duties as citizens, who as active members of 
society will be able to repay in the form of some useful service 
what they owe to it as members of an organized civilized com- ^ 
munity; it aims at producing workers and not drags and para- 
sites, whether rich or poor, who will look upon all kinds of 
useful work including manual labour, even scavenging, as ? 
honourable and who will be both able and willing to stand on 
their own feet.” The Committee framed a tentative syllabus 
for basic education in order to incorporate these aims and 
ideals. Since then various educationists have approved of 
the new scheme. The Central Advisory Board of Education 
also examined the scheme and has accepted the principle of 
education through some creative activity as sound. We haye 
now passed the stage of mere academic discussions. We meet " 
here today after two years to compare notes as to what our 
experience has been in carrying out this principle wherever 
it has been introduced. While the principle is sound the me- 
thod or methods to be employed in implementing it, are still in 
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an experimental stage. We also come acr^s difficulties which 
cannot be overcome in a day, I shall, therefore, tell this Con- 
ference what we have done in Bombay and what are the pro- 
blems that confront us. 

It was in last November that we appointed a Special 
Officer to organize the work of basic education in the province. 
We also appointed a Board of Basic Education to advise Gov- 
ernment and help the Special Officer in his task. With their 
advice, we started the experiment in four compact areas and 
opened about twenty schools in Dharwar Taluka, ten schools 
in Khandala Beta, Satara District, ten schools in Parola Taluka, 
East Kliandesh District and about twenty schools in Valod 
Mahal, Surat District. 

To prepare teachers for work in these schools, a few 
selected graduate teachers from the training schools and 
secondary institutions were sent to Delhi for about eight days 
and some more to Wardha in January 1939 for about three 
weeks, where a short course of training was specially organiz- 
ed for them by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. These teachers 
were divided into three batches and three short-term training 
courses were organized for training teachers for basic schools 
in compact areas. The number of teachers trained in these 
courses'is: 


linguistic 

area 

•Kamatak 

Maharashtra 

Gujarat 


Place of training Number of 

teachers trained 

Dharwar 48 

Loni 49 

Ahmedabad 32 

(Gujarat Vidyapith) 


The training centres at Dharwar and Loni were run inde- 
pendently by Government, with substantial help from Tilak 
Vidyapith in the latter, and the training centre at Ahmedabad 
was run by the Gujarat Vidyapith authorities with the help of 
some departmental men. The training given to the primary 
teachers consisted of craft (spinning and carding), history of 
national awakening, principles of Basic National Education, 
syllabus for standards I and II in basic schools and principles 
of correlated teaching. By the end of May 1939, 129 teachers 
were ready for work in basic schools and from June, basic 
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education has bee^ introduced in standards I and II of 58 
schools in the province as under: 


Kannada Schools 

17 

Marathi Schools 

21 

Gujarati Schools 

14 

Urdu Schools 

6 


including a practising school 
at Dharwar, 

„ „ at Loni. 

„ „ at Katargam, 


Training Facilities for the Supply of Trained Teachers: 
To keep up the supply of trained teachars for the schools 
working from June 1939 and to supply teachers to other 
districts wishing to introduce basic education in some of their 
schools, independent training centres were started at three 
places. A specially drawn up syllabus to be covered in one 
year has been drawn up and the teachers undergoing this 
training will be entitled to a Second Year Training Certificate.* 
Only first year trained teachers or matriculates are admitted 
to this course. Training is given to them in the following 
subjects: 

Craft (spinning and carding) . 

Language (mother-tongue and Hindustani). 

History (including civics and history of national awak- 
ening). 

Geography. 

Science. 

Rural uplift work. 

Drawing. 

Principles of Basic National Education and psychology. 

Practice teaching in schools. 

Every training institution has a practising school attached 
to it, and pupil teachers give practice lessons under the super- 
vision of the staff of the training centres. 

In June, it was felt that an independent training centre 
for Urdu teachers was also essential and that a compact area 
for Urdu schools was desirable. Accordingly an Urdu Basic 
Training Centre was started in July and it has been proposed 
to introduce basic education in eleven Urdu schools in Yawal 
Taluka of East Khandesh from June, 1940. The basic training 
facilities in the province are: 
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Training 

Language 

Number ^ 


Staff 

Centre 


teachers urw® 

Full 

Part 



training 

time 

time 

Dharwar 

Kannada 

38 

5 

3 

Loni (Poona) Marathi 

67 

/ 6 

• 4 

Katargam 

(Surat) Gujarati 

50 

5 

4 

Jalgaon 

Urdu 

30 

4 

3 


Teachers are selected for admission to these training 
centres on the recommendation of the Administrative OjSicers 
of the Local Authorities and care is taken to* see that they 
have a liking for work in basic schools and are well-inclined 
towards it. Though some of these pupil teachers were foimd 
to be diffident about the work in the beginning, with experi- 
ence they have foimd that the work is interesting and they 
are becoming enthusiastic over it. Again pupil teachers who 
,have first year training experience and also that of teaching 
in schools, find that the work under this scheme is bound to 
be interesting to children and pleasant to teachers. 

Work in Basic Schools: Basic education has been intro- 
duced in standards I and II of the , existing primary schools 
this year, and will be extended to other standards as years 
pass. The number of schools, the number of children under 
instruction, the number of teachers is: 


Area 

Number of 
Schools 

Number of 
children 
in stds 

I and II 

Number of 
teachers 
working in 
Basic Schools 

Karnatak 

18 

707 

29 

Maharashtra 

22 

738 

35 

Gujarat 

15 

497 

22 


These schools include all types of schools— full first grade, 
second grade, one-teacher, girls, Urdu etc. With the introduc- 
tion of basic education some additional teachers have been 
required as it is thought desirable to place only 30 children 
on an average in charge of one teacher. Thus for this year 
about 40 additional teachers have been engaged for basic 
classes. . 

No fixed day to day time-tables are expected to be kept 
in these schools except that time to be devoted to subjects 
and craft is shown. Teachers are given full freedom to adjust 
their subjects according to the situation. Much of the coordi- 
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nated teaching is d^e that way. Some of the time is devoted 
to outdoor work in agriculture, nature study, science, excur- 
sions to different localities in the village, sanitation work etc. 
Provision is made for teaching all subjects of general liberal 
education that so far existed in ordinary primary schools. 

Progress of Craft-work: Two hours are devoted to craft 
every day. Children spin on takli at present. They began 
with very rough and crude type of yam but now children 
have on an average come to spin yarn of 10-12 count, 60% 
evenness and 60% strength. Quite a large number of children 
spin yarn of 16 count and the general progress is quite satis- 
factory. Children have taken very kindly to the work and 
are very enthusiastic. It was feared that children would get 
tired of the monotony of work but experience has shown 
otherwise. Teachers complain of their difficulty in stopping 
children from doing the craft- work. Children enjoy this work 
and vie with one another in getting a larger quantity and 
better quality of yarn. Not only that but children want slivers 
and taklis to take home in order that they may spin during 
their leisure hours. The problem of home work as a task no 
longer exists at least so far as craft work is concerned. The 
quantity and quality of yarn collected from different compact 
areas during the three months the schools have begun working 
in craft are: 


Compact 

area 

No. of schools 
including 
Urdu Schools 

No. of 
children 

Quantity 
of yam 
Mds. Srs. 

Average 
count of 
yam 

Karnatak 

18 

707 

3-13 

10.5 

Maharashtra 

22 

738 

5-4i 

9 

Gujarat 

15 

497 

4-0 

11 


The difficulty of supplying the right type of equipment 
is, however, keenly felt at least this year. The equipment is 
supplied by the local authorities through their District School 
Board Administrative Officers, Decision to introduce basic 
education having been taken late i.e. about April 1939, the 
cotton season was over and thus the cotton supplied is not 
quite up to the mark. Especially in East Khandesh, where 
the cotton season is generally over by February, the quality 
of cotton (raw and ginned) supplied*to schools is very infe- 
rior, and the work though satisfactory on the whole is not 
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quite up to the mark. The wastage in n^ing slivers is very 
heavy. It was also found difficult to get me necessary equip- • 
ment in time owing to the ignorance of administrative officers 
of suitable and reliable agencies from where the articles could 
be had. Now that some experience has been gained, proper 
arrangements regarding the supply of cotton and equipment 
for the next year are expected to be satisfactorily made. 

Deficiency of accommodation presents another handicap 
to the progress of work. Primary school buildings in this 
province have a very limited space. Often these buildings 
are private rented buildings or public places like the temples, 
chavdis or dharmashalas. Carding and spinning requires more 
space. There is also the need of a safe store-room in each 
school especially when it is held in a public place. Basic 
schools require special buildings and the quesRon is now 
before Government. 

In spite of the handicaps mentioned above I am glad to 
observe that the ‘wastage is not very heavy except- in a few 
schools. During the three months, the wastage reported from 
schools was as under: 


Area 

Dharwar 

Khandala (Satara) 
Parola (E. K.) 
Valod (Surat) 


Average 

July 

25 to 30 
12.1 
15.4 
9.9 


Percentage 

August 

12.2 

4.2 

11.0 

4.6 


wastage for 
September 

10.5 

4.1 
9.0 

4.2 


This wastage is likely to be further eliminated by the 
supply of good slivers prepared by children themselves. At 
present slivers used in schools are mostly those that were 
stocked by the Boards i.e. they were prepared by some Khadi 
centres on mass basis and as they were not properly kept, the 
difficulty of spinning was manifest. Owing to rains cotton 
could not be carded, but now with the carding being introduc- 
ed and slivers prepared by children, the wastage will* greatly 
diminish. It may be pointed out that the wastage allowed by 
the Hindustani Talimi Sangh is 10% in the first three months 
on an average. Comparatively our figures are encouraging. 

Progress in other Subjects: All the subjects such as 
mother-tongue, arithmetic, social studies including history, 
geography and civics, agficulture, science, physical education 
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etc. are taught in these schools. Language is taught in con- 
nection with the craft and other extra curricular and social 
activities of the school. As children are made to describe the 
progress they have learnt so well, and as they are taken out 
on excursions and made to see things for themselves, they do 
express themselves better and in greater detail. The reading 
material is at present supplied by the teachers and to give 
children practice in reading, extra books (story books and 
books of adventure as are available) are given for reading. 
Arithmetic is taught in coimection with the craft and the work 
is satisfactory and adequate. Geography, agriculture etc. are 
taught by direct observation and experiment and by taking 
children out on excursions. A small plot of land is also made 
available for children where they grow some crops and flower 
plants. They keep records of the growth of plants etc. Thus 
the knowledge that they receive is firsthand. Drawing is also 
taught side by side. Children are taken on a visit to certain 
families of different communities, public places etc. Some 
sanitation work is also undertaken with their help. 

In order to form healthy habits of cleanliness, orderliness, 
etc. children are made to wash their hands and face and clean 
their teeth and hair in the^ school. They are taught to form a 
queue while going out bf or in to the class-rooms; they are 
asked to distribute articles for craft in an orderly way and so 
on. They are asked to keep their class-room and school clean 
and in this way all attempts are made to form in them healthy 
habits. One great handicap is felt in this work and that is the 
absence of sanitary arrangements in schools. There is hardly 
any school in the compact area which has urinals or latrines. 
These are urgently needed as it is in school that those habits 
should be formed when children are young. The matter is 
under correspondence with the Local Authorities and it is ex- 
pected that during the course of the year suitable arrange- 
ments will be made available. 

Contact with Village Life: Children are taken out on 
visits to the homes of people of different social status in life. 
In addition to these visits occasional evening programmes are 
arranged for the entertainment of people where children de- 
monstrate their craft, give recitals, sing songs and bhajans etc. 
All these activities have only recently begun and it is expect- 
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ed that they will have a very healthy effect on the education 
of children. 

I have given you a short account of what is being done in 
this province. The progress is slow since the ideal before us 
is to make basic education compulsory and universal in the 
province. But when changes of vast importance are to be 
made they cannot be made over night. There- are many diffi- 
culties in the way to be overcome. The first great difficulty is 
that of suitable teachers. We have opened new training cen- 
tres and our object is also gradually to convert our present 
training centres into centres to train teachers for basic schools. 
But the main difficulty is that a vast number of teachers who 
are employed today and who cannot be removed are not quali- 
fied to undergo training for basic schools. You must remem- 
ber that the minimum qualification for admission to Basic 
Training Centres is matriculation. In Jamia Millia where they 
have opened a training centre, only graduates are admitted. 
This shows that the standard of general education required as 
preliminary to the training, is very high. Our present pri- 
mary teachers, some of whom have not even passed the Ver- 
nacular Final Examination are not, therefore, qualified to get 
the necessary training. The importance of a teacher in this 
scheme cannot be minimized. Even if we have trained gradu- 
ates to take up the work, unless they are filled with a passion 
for the basic system of national education, the scheme may not 
be a success. In this connection, I would like you to read the 
Harijan of 2Ist October 1939, wherein Shri Rajagopalachari 
has in a nutshell explained the difficulty. 

“I must qualify as an ideal teacher myself before I start 
training teachers. Teaching is also a very important craft, 
and just as we educate through the craft of spinning, I should 
like to educate through the craft of teaching also. A normal 
school would come into being by and by. What I am keen on 
is being a teacher myself. It is a pity that Bapu, having given 
this revolutionary idea to the world, could not put it into effect 
himself. He should have been free to establish a school him- 
self and give his system a full trial. He would then have been 
able to perfect the system. But today a number of half-bak- 
ed people have taken up the thing. They are simply carrying 
out the letter of his teaching with the result that they copy 
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his mistakes also. The idea is so original that its practice is 
obviously beset with difficulties, and every one who has a 
passion for teaching must make the idea his own and give it 
a trial after his own fashion and his own mind’s bent. That 
is why I am looking forward to such an opportunity.” 

Teaching is a difficult art or craft. It becomes, more 
difficult when you have to employ a complicated method — a 
method where you have to correlate different subjects to a 
craft. This method is also in an experimental stage. We 
want more than one craft to be taught i.e. there should be 
different crafts for different schools according to local condi- 
tions. This means that teachers will have to be trained to 
correlate subjects not to one craft but to different crafts. 
How this is possible it is difficult for me to say. I would like 
the Conference to consider this. 

The next difficulty is the difficulty of housing basic 
schools. More space is required for basic schools than for 
ordinary schools. Most of the present school buildings are 
unsuitable. Unless, therefore, a programme of constructing 
suitable buildings is taken up we shall not be able to make a 
success of this new scheme. This matter, however, has been 
considered by the Sub-Committee appointed by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. Their recommendation, if I 
may give out the information, is to ask Governments to raise 
loans for this capital ex^^enditure. These schools are, how- 
ever, schools under the cohtrol of Local Authorities. It will 
be for them to take up the question. 

The most formidable difficulty which requires solution, 
however, is that of finance. The initial expenditure of these 
schools is more than the initial expenditure of an ordinary 
school. This is but natural. Secondly, for basic schools we 
shall require a larger number of teachers than for ordinary 
schools. The abolition of one-teacher schools is an improve- 
ment long overdue. We have not been able to do it so far be- 
cause of financial difficulties- As against this we shall get 
some return from, the labour of the school children. With 
sixty schools only, the problem has arisen as to what should 
be done with the yarn produced by the children. How should 
it be disposed of? This is a matter which must find an early 
solution. It cannot be left to chance. 
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These are some of the diflGbulties which I bring to your 
notice with a hope that you will throw the searchlight 
of your experience and find a way out of them. Great ideals 
cannot be achieved in a day. They would cease to be great if 
they were so easily attained. We have an ideal system of edu- 
cation before us. We have to make all efforts to attain the 
ideal. But we must see that in taking short cuts to reach our 
goal we do not miss the ideal before us and go on a wrong 
track. Even if slow let us be sure. The goal we are out to 
reach is now defined, the paith leading to it is still untrodden. 
We have to make the path as we go. It should be the simplest 
and easiest. Our objective is to have a system of education 
which will produce citizens who will not be drags and parasites 
but useful members of society. 

I again welcome you all. We are fortunate in having 
secured Acharya J. B. Kripalani to open this Conference who 
by his learning and insight into the philosophy undexdying the 
basic scheme is well qualified to expound it to us. Basic edu- 
cation according to Mahatma Gandhi is the application of the 
principle of non-violence in the sphere of education and no 
one is better qualified to explain this to us than Acharya Kri- 
palani. Dr. Saiyidain who will preside over the deliberations 
of the Conference has made a great study of the new scheme 
and we are indeed fortunate in having secured his presence. 
I am also very glad to note the presence of Mr. John Sargent, 
Education Commissioner to the Government of India, and nu- 
merous delegates from the other provinces, all of whom I 
heartily welcome. 

Sjt E. W. Ary anayakant next welcomed the delegates and. 
visitors on behalf of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. After ont- 
lining briefly the history of the Conference and the Exhibition 
he said: 

When the idea of a Conference gf Basic Education was 
first proposed, the Bombay Government kindly volunteered 
to act as the hosts and undertook the responsibility of all the 
necessary arrangements. The Hon. Mr. Kher has taken the 
keenest interest in the advance of basic education since its first 
inception. Under his direction, the experiment is being car- 
ried out with great enthusiasm in four training centres and 
four compact areas in this Presidency. It is only fitting that 
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the first Conference of Basic Education should be held in this 
pro\dnce under his hospitality. It is also a happy coincidence 
that Poona should be the venue of our first Conference, as for 
years the basic craft of Poona has been education. We. are 
meeting today in the very citadel of orthodox education, which 
has its own challenge. 

On behalf of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh I welcome all 
the delegates who have come from various parts of this coun- 
try. I also welcome all the visitors who have responded to 
our invitation. It is, as you know, the first Conference of 
Basic Education. We live in an age of Conferences, but I hold 
that this Conference is unique of its kind, for it illustrates 
powerfully how rapidly and effectively an idea can be trans- 
lated into life provided it is possessed of creative vitality. 

We have a strenuous three days’ programme before us, 
but we hope that -with your co-operation we shall be able to 
complete our programme and achieve our purpose in ‘feolving 
our doubts and planning out a future programme of action. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY ACHARYA J. B. 
KRIPALINI 

Honourable Mr. Prime Minister, Chairman of the Confer- 
ence, and friends! 

I thank you for the honour you have done me by inviting 
me to open this conference. When I accepted the invitation, 
I little realized that I shall have to face such a learned and 
distinguished audience, specially of the teachers. When a 
person becomes perfect in any ^t or profession, he becomes 
a teacher of that art or profession. The art of the teacher is 
therefore at the apex of all arts; and for me to assume the role 
of a teacher of teachers would be rather presumptuous. But 
then the greatest task of basic education or for the matter of 
that any new system of education, is to educate the educators. 
If therefore in what I say I appear to play this exalted role it 
must be understood that I do it not in my name but in the 
name of him who has placed this new system of education be- 
fore the nation. What I say will be but the echo of the ideas 
that the great man of genius has placed before us. At best I 
^^an act only as an humble interpreter. 
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Whenever institutions become complex, over-civilized, 
whenever seeds of corruption enter into them, in short when 
there is decadence, what happens is that the first and the pri- 
mah impulse and reason that gave them birth, are exhausted. 
At such times first things cease to be first and secondary ob- 
jects engross attention and monopolize interest. Our systems 
of education not here alone but all over the world have suffer- 
ed from like decadence. In the dawn of history all know- 
ledge proceeded from the concrete, the discreet and the real, 
from what could be seen and sensed. Man as he arrived to 
his humanity had the external world, had all nature around 
him. The animal too had that nature before him. But man 
unlike the animal began to work upon it and give it new and 
fanciful shapes. He began to master it for his ever, increasing 
needs. This was the process by which things were done and 
knowledge acquired. But, as I said, when institutions decay 
the primary and natural order is lost sight of. The reformer, 
in every field of activity, in every walk of life, has therefore 
to call people back to nature, back to the original and primal 
meaning of things. Take a very simple example of human 
dress, with which men and especially women decorate them- 
selves today, in what is called civilized society. How did dress 
first originate? It originated owing to the exigencies of 
weather, for the protection of the human body. Today among 
the rich it serves the purpose of decoration, ostentation and 
fashion. The primal purpose has receded to the background. 
In food too we find a similar change. I am sure that if we 
were deprived of our clothes and food, we would hanker after 
the coarsest clothes in order to protect our bodies from the 
vagaries of weather, and the plainest food for the satisfaction 
of our hunger. The reformer in dress and food would there- 
fore call us back to nature, to the original and primal meaning 
of things. 

In Hindu philosophy, it is said that the world is made of 
rupa and nama, form and name. Form must come first and 
name afterwards. Until and unless there are material objects, 
actions and relations there can be no names to designate them. 
Names and words do not precede, but follow, things. But in 
our educational system, we have inverted this natural order 
and put names and terms first and objects afterwards. We 
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are taught through words and phrases and general ideas. We 
have allowed children but a passing acquaintance with things, 
with concrete nature and its processes. We are not prepared 
to make them wait upon nature patiently but are in a hurry 
to teach, by means of words. If we were not in haste we 
would see that all human knowledge in whatever field and 
howsoever abstract has its bases in the concrete, in observa- 
tion and experiment. The highest flights of our fancy have 
their feet fixed in the soil. By the new system of education 
we are called back to mother earth, back to the primal process 
of acquiring knowledge, which humanity has successfully em- 
ployed in raising itself. 

When Gandhiji first announced his new reform the learn- 
ed who had acquired their knowledge in the orthodox way 
by means of words and phrases, were up against his scheme. 
They could not understand how all that they had painfully 
acquired through words could be learnt through the instru- 
mentality of nature and craft work. I do not blame the learn- 
ed for this failure to understand Gandhiji. They have to deal 
here with a unique and if I may say so a queer personality. 
Gandhiji is so intensely in a hurry for the practical that he 
forgets to approach a problem through systematic theoretical 
study and exposition, which alone the educated, of today can 
understand and appreciate. He does not proceed in the man- 
ner of the learned: he tackles his problems like the man of 
genius that he is. He works as an artist. He writes no thesis 
giving elaborate arguments for the proposition he places be- 
fore the nation. With his gifted imagination he sees a new 
scheme as in a sensuous picture. Also like the artist he 
does not invite his audience in his studio and give them a view 
of the progress of his work. With the briefest introduction he 
announces his reforms. We are not invited to witness the 
process of his thought. The logical steps by which he reaches 
his conclusions are not given. Therefore if the learned mis- 
understand Gandhiji they cannot be much blamed. They fall 
unconscious victims to the peculiar trick of his genius. How- 
ever if Gandhiji wanted the educated to understand and pro- 
perly appraise his thought he ought to have written a thesis 
on basic education, after consulting authorities on the subject. 
But the trouble is he reads few books. He cannot imderstand 
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that the modern way of approach is through words and not 
sensuous images. Incapacity to grasp images is the price the 
intellectuals have to pay for the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 

A reformer brought up in the intellectual atmosphere of 
modern Europe and America, if he had for instance to advo- 
cate a new system of education, would give us a brief history 
of education, tracing the beginnings of knowledge, as it arises 
in primitive, societies. He would have described the develop- 
ment of all forms of knowledge scientific, philosophic, political, 
social, ethical and spiritual. He would then have traced how 
after a particular evolution knowledge becomes rigid, deduc- 
tive and scholastic; how it is lost in the maze of words and 
phrases, owing to various influences specially of the priests 
and the philosophers; then, he would have shown how re- 
formers like Roussaeu, Pestalozzi, Herbert, Froebel, John 
Dewey and others called men and women back to nature and 
advocated and introduced reforms in the educational system; 
how and to what extent their movements succeeded and to 
what extent they failed in their purpose and why they failed; 
why it was not possible to weave education round a productive 
craft, and how centralized mass production in factories under 
depressing conditions of wage slavery in the capitalist regime, 
made this impossible. He would have also said something 
about the polytechnization of education in Soviet Russia. He 
would have ended by showing how Indian conditions favour 
the new experiment. He would have shown how the reform 
advocated was called for by the march of history; how it was 
inevitable and in consonance with approved scientific theories 
in education. One must never forget the attachment of the 
educated to their theories. A philosopher when reminded that 
his theory was not borne out by facts replied that the facts 
must be wrong. We must know how to approach such minds. 
It is because of this difficulty of approach to the intellectuals 
that the reformer has often insisted upon child-like freshness 
among those who would understand and appreciate new 
ideas. 

Another handicap of the learned is that they suffer from 
what may be called the fallacy of words. For them certain 
words have a settled unalterable connotation. If a particular 
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For instance if a person is called a capitalist or a bourgeois, a 
learned socialist will need no further information before dub- 
bing him as a heartless and cruel exploiter. In the same way 
those who are wedded to the old order, if they hear that a 
pei'son is a communist, would straightway think of him as a 
red revolutionary waiting in ambush to destroy the social 
order. Before Congressmen achieved a measure of success, 
they were considered faddists and fanatics. Sometimes we 
were considered as disturbers of peace and a public nuisance. 
We had in our ranks all sorts of people but we were all lumped 
together under one generic title, not complimentary to our- 
selves. When words and not facts come to be the source of 
knowledge, there is likely to be intellectual confusion. 

This tyranny of words affected our critics, when they 
heard that the new system was the brain-wave of Gandhiji 
and had emanated from Wardha. No good could ever come 
from that quarter. Then, what were Gandhiji’s credentials 
for invading the field of education? He had never been to a 
university, foreign or Indian! What did he know about edu- 
cation? All this looked quite conclusive. No effort was 
therefore made to understand and appreciate the scheme and 
what it stood for. If, instead of concentrating attention on 
Gandhi] i’s personality and his credentials, an effort had been 
made to understand the scheme itself, there would have been 
a better appreciation of the new idea and even if there had 
been criticism, it woud have been better informed and there- 
fore, constructive and fruitful. For instance some of the Vice 
chancellors of our universities thought that Gandhiji was 
advocating the imparting of all higher university education 
through craft work. The whole thing was absurd. What 
Gandhiji wanted to weave round a craft was the minimum 
necessary education, which must be made universal and did 
not exceed the matriculation standard. 

Again the question of the value of craft work was an 
idea too novel for the learned. How could education be made 
to pay? If it was made to do so, it must result in exploita- 
tion of child labour. Now production and value are not ques- 
tions of theory but of facts and figures carefully examined. 
If the value question is to be disputed it is best to study the 
figures given by the advocates and find out wherein they err. 
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After all it is not difficult to know the rate of wages and the 
amount of work that can be turned out by the pupil within 
a given time limit. But instead of proceeding factually and 
scientifically the whole question was dismissed as the old 
man’s fad. 

If the learned instead of pronouncing judgment a’ priori 
had studied the scheme they would have found it natural, 
scientific and psychological. All knowledge proceeds from 
observation and experiment; it proceeds from the concrete to 
the abstract, from the practical to the theoretical. First we 
have observation and experiment and then the general law 
based upon induction. After induction is complete we pro- 
ceed to deduction, which again is to be verified by actual 
experience. All knowledge thus proceeds from the practical 
and its aim too is practical. It must be justified by human 
experience. 

When Gandhiji was thinking of his new scheme he was 
thinking of this scientific process. He was also thinking in 
terms of child psychology. The child finds it natural and 
easy to proceed from the actual and the concrete to the 
abstract. His tendency to action and disinclination to abstract 
thought make it easy for him to handle and work upon con- 
crete nature and thus acquire knowledge. The present system 
of education runs counter to child psychology. Knowledge is 
put through the ears to be vomitted out through the mouth. 
I remember the many things which I was made to repeat and 
which I knew, but which I never understood until years 
afterwards, when I had been in contact with actual things 
and life. If instead from the beginning I had been taken to 
things, and better stiU, had been allowed to handle and 
fashion things, I am sure I would have learnt quicker and 
better. 

I therefore maintain that the new method proposed by 
Gandhiji is scientific. But how can Gandhiji, the idealist and 
the mystic, be a scientist I How can one believing in God and 
the efficacy of prayers be a scientist! This is something foreign 
to the educated mind. Yet some of the greatest scientists have 
been ardent believers in God. A scientist need not necessa- 
rily be a materialist. The essence of science is the investiga- 
tion of truth by the experimental method. 
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Gandhi ji claims no acquaintance with revealed know- 
ledge. All that he knows' he. claims to have learnt through 
experience and experiment. He has called his autobiography 
‘Experiments with Truth.’ Gandhiji also has the scientist’s 
absolute regard for truth. If he finds that his theories do not 
work, he varies and even abandons them. But you ask, what 
about his inner voice? Every great scientist as every inven- 
tive genius has his inner voice. It is his intuition or inspira- 
tion through which he works. It is this intuition that makes 
him see significance in facts that are insignificant to the ordi- 
nary. Since perhaps the beginning of creation people have 
seen apples falling, but it was the intuition or the inner voice, 
or call it what you will, of Newton, that made him see a 
universal law in this ordinary every-day occurrence. If we 
were not caught in the maze of words we would not find it 
difficult to understand and appreciate these things. 

So much about method. If the method is natural and 
scientific it can suit any system of education whatever its aim. 
In the history of modem education in Europe and America 
the labour or craft method has been advocated apart from any 
general aim that the state or the educator had in view. It has 
been advocated for an individualist and capitalist society as 
well as for a socialist or communist society. It has been advo- 
cated even by religious organizations. In a sense the method 
stands apart frpm any other general aim of education. We 
have been asked by Honourable the Prime Minister to judge 
the new method on its merits and we shall find that it is 
educationally sound. Even so we may not forget that Gandhiji 
lighted upon this method in connection with the rest of his 
philosophy of life for the individual and society. It would 
not therefore be out of place to review, however briefly, 
the philosophy of life Gandhiji advocates. It is the more 
necessary, because if our education has suffered grievously 
from a defective and unscientific method, it has suffered much 
more from defective and unworthy ideals. I am not caricatur- 
ing the aims of the present system when I say it was designed 
to produce cheap coloured administrative and clerical assist- 
ants for the white Government. If there was a worthier aim 
it was, in the words of Macaulay, to produce a race of Anglo- 
Saxons in thought and culture who were Indians only In the 
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colour of their skin and the blood running through their 
veins/ The latter, under certain conceivable circumstances, 
may even be a worthy objective, if it could be achieved. The 
Anglo-Saxon in his own home has many loveable and laudable 
qualities and if Indians could be turned into coloured Anglo- 
Saxons there may be some point in the effort. But the object 
is not possible of accomplishment as a century of Anglo-Saxon 
education has demonstrated. The educated Indian has 
become Anglo-Saxon only in certain not very desirable 
externals. He has left behind him some of the good qualities 
of his ancestors and adopted instead some doubtful ways of 
his masters. There may be honourable exceptions but they 
are few and far between. However, it was unthinkable that 
the masses of India could ever be anglicized even in this 
vulgar sense of the term. The only result has been that the 
educated Indian has been effectively cut off from the mass of 
his countrymen, and the little knowledge he has painfully 
acquired through the medium of a foreign tongue is confined 
to himself and never filters down to them. An unbridgeable 
gulf has been created between him and them. This gulf would 
have gone on widening but for the national movement which 
has tried to bring the classes and masses together by giving 
them a common goal to strive for. So if it is necessary to 
change the method in education it is perhaps more necessary 
to provide it with worthy and noble ideals. 

To understand the philosophy of a reformer like Gandhiji 
it is necessary to view it against the historical background. 
Only so can one fully evaluate and appreciate the changes 
he proposes to bring about in the present order of things. 

You have heard of the scientific socialist, and Marxian 
interpretation of history. It is economic. We are told that 
society changes with the instruments of human production; 
at least that is the deciding factor in all social, political and 
cultural upheaval, change and progress. The march of history 
is a war to the knife of economic classes. We may or may 
not agree with this interpretation of history and all it implies 
but we must admit it has powerfully affected the lives and 
fortunes, the hopes and anxieties of millions of people today. 
It is likely to influence millions more in the future. 

The Marxian method' of investigation, we are told is 
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scientific. Science has nothing to do with final aims and 
values. It explains and describes the process of change. But 
we are told that the historical struggle has an unconscious 
aim which must be made conscious now; it is to produce a 
classless society. Production of a classless society is scarcely 
an aim; it is merely a culminating point of a process. When 
therefore pressed further the Marxist is obliged to say that a 
classless society would be free from all human exploitation 
and would establish equality and justice between man and 
man. So after all the Marxist, in spite of his belittling moral 
and spiritual aims, has to posit such ends to justify all the 
pain and travail of history and the almost martyr-like sacri- 
fices he makes to establish a classless society. What the 
Marxist seems to yield grudgingly, Gandhi ji puts at the fore- 
front of his philosophy. 

The aim of history is to change the natural man into the 
moral or spiritual man and make him into a member of a 
moral or spiritual society. From an individual he has got to 
be a social individual, that is, an individual in society. This 
implies that there must be some harmonious co-relation 
between the life of the individual and society. 

What is a moral individual? Various definitions may be 
given from various view-points. But few will quarrel with 
me when I say that a moral or a spiritual person is a free 
person. He is free not in the sense that he might do any and 
every thing he pleases. That would be the freedom of the 
blind beast. Human freedom cannot be thought of apart 
from human responsibility. Moral man combines free choice 
with due restraint, and liberty with responsibility. To attain 
this end he must be a member of an appropriate moral society. • 
The march of history has been eternally trying to bring about 
this integrated result. 

Humanity began with strife, violence, and war combined 
with natural cunning. Primitive life was 'the life of the 
jungle, red in tooth and claw. It was a war of each against 
all. Life was precarious and uncertain. Humanity somehow 
moved out of this chaotic condition, which, had it continued 
long enough, would have destroyed the species. It organized 
itself into families, clans and tribes: later into castes, classes, 
countries and nations. Some kind of social arrangement with 
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some sort of order, equity and justice were introduced. War 
and violence were pushed back a little. Yet these primitive 
societies were created through war and violence. Powerful 
individuals and classes imposed their will and law upon those 
whom they had subdued and conquered. Every social group 
was therefore divided between masters and slaves, rulers 
and ruled, kings and subjects, patricians and plebians, barons 
and bondmen. If the group was internally divided, externally 
it was at war with every other group. Yet even this unjust 
and violent order that repudiated the idea of oneness and 
equality was an advance on the previous order. Some kind 
of justice and equality was established even though it was 
among the slaves and the subjects. There was no justice or 
equahty as between master and slave, and ruler and ruled. 
Yet the law, that might alone is right, was partially modified. 
In such societies the King and the Lord were divine with 
some justification, because they had helped to establish some 
sort of order and justice and equality in a section of humanity. 
This was a moral gain. For we must remember that any 
kind of order that makes some kind of civilized life possible 
is better than no order, better than chaos, unless disorder and 
chaos are temporary or the necessary price to be paid for a 
better and higher order. 

However this society that was neither just, nor equal nor 
integral could not satisfy the urge for fraternity, equality and 
justice, in individuals of exceptional moral and spiritual 
sensitiveness. They felt within themselves the call for a 
higher order of goodness, mercy, charity and love. How were 
they to fulfil their aspirations, to identify themselves with all 
human life? A society that was divided between masters and 
slaves could not satisfy this inner need. When therefore the 
urge came on them they renounced life and stood aside from 
the maddening crowd and ploughed their lonely furrow to 
realize their ideal. They became introverts and left the world 
with all its concerns. Thus it was that Buddha renounced 
the world. Thus it was that Christ, despairing of establishing 
God’s kingdom on earth, was constrained to declare that His 
kingdom was not of this world but of the other world. He 
wanted His disciples to ‘render unto Caesar the things that 
belong to Caesar and to God the things that belong to God.’ 
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The kingdoms of the two were different. When these re- 
formers preached their faith they preached it to individuals 
for their individual emancipation and salvation. Buddha, 
when he attained the light, said that he would like to be born 
again and again till there was even one soul left who had 
not attained salvation. He could think of humanity only as 
a collection of separate individuals. He had no ambition to 
change the face of things here and now. 

The example and the precept of the masters did affect 
social relations, but to a very slight degree, and that indirectly. 
For the rest there was cleavage between the religious, the 
material, and the social life. The best spirits had to renounce 
the world and its concerns as so much may a or the weariness 
of the flesh. Buddha preached his non-violence to kings and 
princes but for their individual life and salvation. The 
Christian church exempted political leaders and organizers 
from the full obligation of the law of universal love and 
charity preached by the master. The most non-violent sect 
of the Jains freed kings and princes from the full implications 
of the doctrine of Ahimsa; but to none of these kings and 
rulers was individual salvation denied. Thus society that was 
divided between masters and slaves came to be further divided 
between those who followed the way of the world and those 
who renounced the world and followed the way of the Lord. 
Only thus could the latter attain to the freedom, equality 
and love whose possibility was denied in external organized 
society and its relations. Though they failed to mould social, 
political and economic relations after their hearts they proved 
beyond all doubt the moral worth of the individual and his 
freedom from external cramping circumstances. They stood 
as high peaks on the plain dead level of life. This too was a 
great gain for humanity. 

The great renouncers organized societies after their heart’s 
desire, societies free from exploitation, free from the relation 
of the master and the slave, the high and the low. He who 
was high among them was the servant of all and held his 
position without pride and in humility as a sacred trust and 
an opportunity. The first communist and socialist societies 
were those of the religioirs fraternities based upon non- 
violence, love and free choice. There was np coercion, and 
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authority worked by moral persuasion and sanction. The 
individual under such moral authority was neither cramped 
nor humiliated. He was but obeying that which he had freely 
chosen as his better and higher self, which for the time being 
resided in the master or the guru. Such religious groups 
and fraternities were oases in a society that was the scene 
of inequality, injustice, lust and pride of power, war and 
violence. Yet these were the examples of an integrated 
society, free from exploitation, violence and war. Here the 
free moral individual could live his life in a kind of free and 
moral society. 

The tyranny and injustice in organized society however 
went on apace, till the average man roused himself from his 
age-long slumbers and asserted himself against his masters. 
This struggle established what is known as democracy. 
Democracy asserts the moral worth of the individual in 
society. It stresses his equality. He ns an individual counts 
politically and organizationally as one unit. It recognizes 
the moral and spiritual dignity of man as man. It also puts 
an end, at least in theory, to the political exploitation of the 
individual. Democracy ends violence inside a group. Mat- 
ters are decided not by cutting heads but by counting them. 
Each head stands for one. Democracy also provides for alter- 
nate rule and obedience. It makes for liberty informed with 
responsibility. Thus democracy is a moral and spiritual 
principle on the material and political plane. May it not be 
therefore that even the wage slaves of democratic countries 
who have only their chains to loose, refuse to accept the 
totalitarian communist order as a solvent of their difficulties? 
They have with pain and travail attained to political equality 
which guarantees them their dignity as individuals. This 
they are unwilling to barter away for economic comfort and 
equality. They are loath to risk their new-found freedom by 
a revolution whose fruits and rewards are uncertain. 

If the new-found democratic principle in the politics of 
the nations had been allowed free scope to develop itself, 
it might have saved nations from internal conflicts and helped 
to establish in course of time an integrated and unified social 
order. It might have progressively moralized society. In 
such a society, it may not have been necessary to seek the 
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forest or the walls of a monastery for one s highest fulfilment 
as an individual. But society’s progress is never in a straight 
line. The path is zigzag. There is advance and regress. 
Even as humanity discovered democracy, it came by the in- 
ventions of steam, electricity and other forces of nature. 
These, with the discovery of new lands, ushered in the indus- 
trial revolution and with it the capitalist order and the modern 
empire. It will be a long story to recount the changes brought 
in by these new forces. They are not complete even today. 
Whatever good the industrial revolution did there is no doubt 
that it very nearly destroyed the gains of democracy. It 
produced the old divisions and inequalities on a different 
plane — the economic plane. It divided society into haves and* 
have-nots, masters of machine and the wage-slaves, the 
Bourgeoisie and the Proletariat. In such a society the demo- 
cratic vote that asserted the dignity of man became a sham 
and a mockery. The starving wage slave who was crushed 
by the capitalist machine could not turn his vote into bread 
and butter. If he did, he would only be repudiating his new- 
found liberty as an individual. We had therefore the old 
contradictions again, but now removed from the political to 
the economic field. As political power formerly ensured 
economic competence now economic power ensured political 
power. We had again the same spectacle of moral man in 
immoral society. 

Seme other principle besides democracy was to be intro- 
duced if humanity was to be saved. The new need was 
economic. Therefore the principle of economic equality was 
discovered and we had the cult of socialism. Socialism pro- 
claims the equality of man in the economic field. As such 
it is a moral and a spiritual principle. But in asserting it, 
its advocates pronounced it as merely a material principle 
and possible only in a society where all moral and spiritual 
values have been abolished. They pitched the new principle 
against that of democracy. Modern socialism, born in the 
age of science and mechanized and centralized big industry, 
could not divest itself of its swaddling clothes. Its advocates 
confused capitalism with democracy forgetting all the while 
that capitalism had done the greatest injury to the democratic 
principle by abolishing the. free and responsible individual. 
P. G.-4 
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The new principle was asserted at the expense of the old 
gain of humanity. 

Also, capitalism with ail its attendent evils was confused 
with the principle of the freedom of the individual. There- 
fore the remedy discovered was not only to abolish the ill- 
regulated and chaotic individualism but individuality itself. 
For the Marxist the individual is but the ensemble of social 
relations. The remedy proposed is worse than the disease. 
It abolishes the patient along with the malady. Of course, it 
was not easy to justify theoretically this abolition of the 
individual. We were therefore promised a resurrection of 
the individual, after the advent of the Marxian revolution. 
. Those who had ceased to believe in spiritual resurrection 
assured us of the same on the material plane. 

We see the new principle of Socialism at work in Russia. 
It Iras established some sort of equality in the economic sphere. 
But economic equality has been heavily paid for, by the 
curtailment of individual initiative and liberty. Naturally, 
because for the new creed the individual apart from society 
does not exist. In this as in many other things communism 
and fascism are as one with each other. The latter thinks 
of the individual as a cell in the national or racial body politic; 
the former thinks of him as a cell of a collective world pro- 
letariat. Till the world proletariat gets united and comes to 
its own the individual in Russia is as much a cell in the body 
politic of Russia as the individual in Germany or Italy. The 
individual, both in the fascist and communist countries,, is 
free even as a cell in the human body is free to work out 
the will of the superior organization. He can have no life or 
will of his own. 

The bolshevic equality in the economic field is built upon 
big centralized mechanized industry and agriculture. This 
centralization naturally affects the political field also. The 
result is bureaucratic rule. The holders of power may not 
have any undue economic advantages, that is so in Italy and 
Germany too, but then office gives them advantages which 
have their economic value. Apart from this there is nothing 
to check the pride of power. There is no moral principle 
enjoining humility on those who happen -to hold important 
positions. (Humility is only a bourgeois virtue.) External 
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checks are no doubt important but they cannot go far enough, 
to the root of things in the egoistic self-regard of man. Cer- 
tain positions in the body politic would always be more 
important than others. From a moral view point all work 
howsoever humble is necessary and therefore exalted. If we 
take away the moral view-point, there is nothing to prevent 
the pride and therefore the tyranny of power and position. 
Life under earlier monarchies, aristocracies, and dictatorships 
within certain narrow limits, left spheres of autonomous action 
untouched by authority. Such spheres of autonomy are 
effectively annihilated under communism as we know it. So 
the position in this respect is much worse than under demo- 
cracies. 

The much-taiked-of local-self-government in Russia exists 
more in theory than in practice. When all industry, com-" 
merce and agriculture, when the whole life of society is 
organized on a material scale, the local units can have but 
little voice in the shaping of the new order; local units would 
naturally lack the necessary information and skill. All this 
was more than plain in the process of the liquidation of the 
Kulaks. The proof of political liberty is in the treatment 
meted out to the authors of the revolution under the Stalin 
regime. 

This in the field of internal politics. In international 
politics Russian diplomacy has pi'oved itself as torturous as 
tiie diplomacy of capitalist or fascist countries. The principle 
of open diplomacy, as every other principle which we were 
assured would usher in the millenium, has gone by the board. 
Yet all these things stand justified for the faithful! The result 
is nothing to be wondered at when one remembers that moral 
considerations have no relevance in the solution of the pro- 
blems communism has placed before itself. 

In ancient times the most absolute of rulers and the 
proudest aristocracies had certain limits placed upon their 
tyranny and rapacity. These restraints were supplied by the 
morality of the times embodied in custom, religion, supersti- 
tion, and even primitive taboos. Without these moral res- 
traints, the slight order that was established by the strong 
\70uld have disintegrated owing to the excesses committed 
by the holders of power. Power in primitive times was 
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harnessed with responsibility however slight. In the same 
way the wealth of precapitalist times was burdened with 
various responsibilities. 

Modern democracy came in simultaneously 'with the 
advance of scientific research. The latter pushed aside moral 
and spiritual considerations. Democracy under such circum- 
stances became a mere organizational political device. The 
freedom of the individual divested of moral responsibility 
introduced a chaotic element. The confusion thus created 
was worse confounded with the advent of the Industrial 
Revolution- The only nexus binding free men was the nexus 
of legal contract. If this legal contract sent the weakest to 
the wall it was merely the triumph of a scientific principle 
— survival of the fittest. If people had only their self- 
* interest at heart the resultant self-interest would, by some 
kind of alchemy, turn into altruism. Instead of man being 
the full warm-blooded individual that he is, he became an 
economic man. Marxism turned him into an ensemble of 
social relations. 

Only recently, when the principle of democracy is in 
danger, its advocates have dimly begun to realize that it is 
not merely a political device but a great moral and spiritual 
principle. It is now felt that the abandonment of this princi- 
ple would spell regress for humanity. While the democratic 
principle is being rehabilitated to its proper place, socialism 
and communism yet remain material and economic principles 
regulating class conflicts and class wars. Nay, we are told 
they cannot be fruitful unless the material philosophy and 
all its implications are accepted. It is forgotten that even 
as the democratic so the socialist principle is a moral principle. 
Both are meant to assert the divine dignity of man on the 
material plane. That principles of human fraternity and 
dignity may not remain mere forms without content, they 
must be established in the social, political and the economic 
fields. 

It is this that Gandhiji proposes to do by his philosophy 
of life. He believes in the spiritual oi"igin and destiny of man. 
This destiny has got to be worked out by the average man 
and woman in a moral society. The individual and the social, 
the inner and the external life must therefore be informed 
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and guided by principles of non-violence, truth and justice. 
That this may be so, it is necessary that in social, political 
and economic relations the means must be as pure as the 
ends. If it does not benefit a man to loose his soul to gain 
the whole world, it does not likewise benefit a nation to gain 
the whole world and lose its souL Moral society must have 
its appropriate external, social, political and economic institu- 
tions. In the arrangements of these, Gandhiji’s effort is to 
retain for humanity the moral and material gains of demo- 
cracy and socialism. Socialism of the Marxian type, by its 
over-centralization and the divorce of. moral principles from 
its means and ends, crushes the individual however effectively 
it may supply him with material goods. Physically starving 
humanity may not care for moral ends and may for some 
time be satisfied with two square meals -a day. But neither 
individuals nor society can live for long by bread alone. They 
must have other and higher aims without being deprived of 
the physical means of wellbeing. A necessary condition of 
life cannot however be its end. 

Gandhi] i’s advocacy of cottage and village industry along 
with decentralized agriculture and commerce is to cure the 
excess of centralization of the communist order. For him, 
therefore, the principle of decentralisation is a moral principle. 
It makes for free choice in a variety of fields. It also makes 
possible the exercise of the will of the individual over an 
extended area. It creates external possibilities for the forma- 
tion and expression of free opinion. Gandhiji refuses to be 
tricked by the rosy socialistic picture of plenty of material 
goods equally divided. Such plenty would not compensate 
for the moral loss involved in the loss of individuality. Gan- 
dhi ji^s is too practical to deny absolutely the need of some 
centralized industry for the requirements of modern civiliza- 
tion. Yet he is too moral and humanitarian to allow the 
machine to swallow up the free individual. Wherever it is 
necessary to have centralized production it must be in the 
hands and under the control of the community. 

Political life, internal and international, must be guided 
by ' truth and non-violence. There must be no secret diplo- 
macy and armaments. Holders of political power must be 
the servants of their people. Their economic life must be 
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in keeping with the average standards prevalent in the nation. 
No profession must be considered high or low provided it 
serves the social end for which it is intended. Every worker 
however humble is not only worthy of his wage but also of 
honour. 

Thus it is that Gandhiji proposes to spiritualise politics 
and economics and appropriate for humanity the great moral 
principles of justice and equality underlying political demo- 
cracy and economic socialism. All his practical programmes 
are directed towards the concrete aim of providing moral man 
with a moral society. His philosophy of life, for the individual 
and for society, gathers^ up in one sweeping whole the moral, 
material and organisational gains of democracy and economic 
socialism. It thus sums up the different trends of modern 
human history. It works for a new non-violent revolution 
and ushers in a fresh epoch in history. 

It is to educate the individual and society in the light 
of the principles of this new revolution that he has suggested 
his new scheme of education. He has given us both a natural 
and scientific method in education and provided it with worthy 
and noble aims for the individual and for society. It is in 
this light that his scheme of education must be judged. 
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Presidential Address to The Basic National Education Conference, 
Poona, 1939. by K. G. Sayidain, Director of Education, 
Kashmir 30-10-1939. 

I am duly thankful for the great, but somewhat un- 
deserved, honour that has been done to me in inviting me to 
preside over the deliberations of this important conference. 
I have no claim to this distinction beyond the insufficient fact 
that like numerous other educational workers, I have been 
interested, both theoretically and practically, in the scheme 
of basic national education and the opportunity has been 
unexpectedly vouchsafed to me of making a modest start 
in this direction in the states of Jammu and Kashmir. This 
state, from one point of view, has an advantage over the 
rest of India in so far as its people, particularly the Kash- 
merese, have a remarkable tradition and capacity for artistic 
craft and they have won the envy and admiration of out- 
siders in this connection. To them, therefore, the introduc- 
tion of the craft in elementary education does not appear' to 
be an unintelligible innovation. The response of the teachers 
whom we are training for our new schools has been remark- 
ably encouraging and it has greatly strengthened my faith 
in the soundness of the underlying principles of the educa- 
tional scheme. 

I am sure you will agree with me wholeheartedly in 
deploring the circumstances which have made it necessary for 
me to preside over this conference. I refer to the unavoidable 
absence of Dr. Zakir Husain, the chairman of the Hindustani 
Tahmi Sangh, who, under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi, 
has been the directing head as well as the guiding spirit of 
this great education movement and whom no one can suitably 
replace on this occasion. I am sure you will all join with 
me in the hope that he may soon be able to return to India 
and resume the leadership of the movement which rightly 
belongs to him. 

We are meeting to-day under the shadow of a national 
and international situation which is unprecedented in its 
P. G.-5 
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acuteness. Western civilisation driven by the merciless logic 
of certain forces inherent in its being, is involved in a death 
struggle and all the powers which the advance of science has 
so generously placed at the service of man are being exploited 
for human destruction and to repress the urge for freedom 
in weaker nations. All the resources of human intellect and 
ingenuity have had to be diverted from creative and fruitful 
channels into the manufacture of ugly engines of death and 
destruction. Nazism intoxicated with its disciplined strength, 
the bitter fruit of its effective suppression of individuality, has 
asserted itself successfully against some of its weaker neigh- 
bours and the democratic powers of Europe, moved partly by 
a belated sense of justice and partly by the instinct of self- 
interest, have taken up this , challenge. Europe has been 
plunged into a war whose consequences in terms of human 
misery and bloodshed imagination cannot accurately foresee. 
India is not only powerfully affected by the lengthening and 
omnious shadow of this war but, in her internal politics also, 
she IS face to face with a crisis of the first magnitude, culmi- 
nating in the recent or impending resignation of the Congress 
Ministries in various provinces. It is against this background 
surcharged with anxiety and unpredictable consequences 
that we are having our first conference of basic national edu- 
cation at the invitation of the government of Bombay. Our 
meeting at this historical moment is not, however, a mere 
accident. To my mind this fact is charged with great signifi- 
cance. The casual observer may wonder why when the rest 
of the world is heading towards one of the greatest disasters 
of human history, we in this conference should concern our- 
selves with such small and apparently trivial matters as the 
education of young children in primary schools. This attitude 
is intelligible, for, to small minds, cultural forces have always 
appeared trivial and negligible in comparison with the forces 
of destruction. But this attitude reveals a lamentable perver- 
sion of values, a failure to appreciate the truth that it is the 
creative and constructive forces of culture which ultimately 
shape human destiny and that what we regard as the great 
and catastrophic events of history are a result not exclusively 
of economic but also of psychological forces which have been 
set in motion in the minds of individuals and groups. If, 
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therefore, we concern ourselves with a better system or a new 
ideology of education based on justice, co-operative endeavour, 
productive work and respect for human individuality we do 
so in the belief that through such education we can direct the 
intellectual and emotional disposition of the growing genera- 
tions into the right channels and thereby help to constitute a 
powerful guarantee in favour of peace, justice and humanity. 
And may it be said to the credit of this country that even 
when she was faced with the greatest crisis in the national 
and international field, she did not fail to show due apprecia- 
tion of the creative forces which weave the texture of a 
nation’s intellectual and spiritual life. It is now over two 
years that the scheme of basic education was inaugurated 
by Mahatma Gandhi and during this period it has undoubtedly 
made great progress. In some provinces it has passed beyond 
the preparatory stage and is being worked as part of the 
recognized system of education. In others, the training of 
teachers and the preparation of detailed schemes of work is 
nearly complete and the next academic year should see the 
opening of new basic schools. Even in provinces where 
Congress Ministries are not functioning the basic idea of the 
scheme e.g. its insistence on crafts and productive work, 
its view of the syllabus as an inter-related unity, have 
exercised considerable influence on the educational re- 
organization which is being attempted there. I have no doubt 
that the secretary of the All India National Education Board 
will give you a report of the present position of basic education 
in various provinces. Having arrived at this stage it is but 
proper that we should welcome this opportunity of comparing 
notes, to discuss our experiences and observations, and to 
seek clarification of issues which are still doubtful. Such a 
conference would be valuable under all circumstances but in 
the case of a new scheme like this where all the soil is virgin 
soil and constant vigilant experimentation is needed to ensure 
success the importance of free and frank discussion cannot 
be exaggerated. We have to benefit from what our colleagues 
in other part of the country have done, we have to place 
our own experience into the common pool. We have also 
to safeguard against the ever present danger of letting the 
scheme petrify into an orthodoxy which may not be criticised 
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or modified in any particular. While clear and convinced 
about our objectives and basic fundamentals we have to keep 
our minds open to suggestions and criticisms both from inside 
and outside, for no loyalty and no allegiance can be greater 
than the loyalty and allegiance that we owe to truth and the 
spirit of inquiry, which is its hand maiden. We must relent- 
lessly examine the methods, syllabus, the standards as well 
as the actual educative and economic implications of the 
scheme and, where intelligent experience demands any 
modifications, we should be gladly prepared to make them. 
I hope and trust that the conference will set about its 
important task in this spirit of broad and open-minded 
inquiry. 

Before I close I should like to refer to a question that is 
being asked all over the country at the present moment. 
What will happen to the scheme of basic education when the 
congress goes into wilderness? Partisans of the scheme ask 
this question with concern and anxiety, its opponents with 
ill-concealed triumph. I must confess that the question does 
not worry me unduly. The scheme was born when the 
congress was in wilderness; it was but a chance that, soon 
after, the congress assumed office and was able to extend 
its patronage to the movement; if the congress goes into 
wilderness again the scheme will have to stand on its own 
intrinsic merits. As a matter of fact the unexpected associa- 
tion of the congress with provincial administration has given 
to the movement a certain amount of extraneous, and even 
spurious, prestige which is good from the point of view of 
quick results but perhaps not so good from a scientific point 
of view. On account of this association of the scheme with 
the congress governments in the provinces it has unfortunately 
become a part of communal controversy. It is not for me 
in this conference to discuss the nature or the rights of the 
controversy. If there is any truth, however, in the allegations 
that have been made, it is the business of the administrators 
concerned to meet them. But so far as the educational 
criticisms are concerned, it is a matter of pleasure to observe 
that no important and responsible school of thought in the 
country has differed from the basic idea of the scheme viz,, 
the imparting of education through some form of productive 
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craft work. As for the many criticisms of detail that have 
been made, time and experience will, I am sure, triumphantly 
answer the doubts that have been raised. So far as the 
present crisis is concerned I am sure that if as a result of 
political changes the scheme is deprived of government 
patronage — though personally I see no reason why any 
reasonable government should necessarily disown the scheme 
— those who strive for the inauguration of a better system of 
education in India will continue to do so, not in the sunshine 
of government patronage, but through their own earnest, 
sincere and co-operative effort, and I feel confident that they 
will emerge wiser, more useful and richer in experience out 
of this ordeal. Let us, therefore, bend our united energies 
to working the schemte with the intelligence and courage 
and do so in a spirit of humility which welcomes criticisms 
and the lessons of experience, and eschews the desire to 
offend. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

1. The training of Teachers. 

2. The technique of correlated teaching. 

3. The financial and administrative problems of Basic 
Education. 

4. The Basic syllabus in practice. 

5. The supervision of Basic Education. 

6. Findings of the Conference. 




(1) TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
(First Session) 

As the training of teachers forms one of the most vital 
questions of basic education^ three sessions of the conference 
were devoted to the discussion of the problem in its various 
aspects. 

The first session was on Monday the 30th October, 1939 
at 8 A.M. Prof. K. G, Saiyadain presided, * 

Prof. K. G. Saiyadain: I shall now begin the business 
of the meeting. The topic, for discussion is very important, 
namely, the ‘Training «o£ teachers of basic education^ The 
discussion will be opened by Dr. I. R, Khan, Principal, 
Basic Training College, Allahabad, and he will be followed 
by Mr. R. D. Derasari, Principal, Basic* Training Centre, 
Katargam. After that, the subject will be thrown open to 
discussion, and the procedure would be that when these 
papers have been read, any delegates who want to make any 
observations on the points that have been raised, or want 
to bring forth any other points, should kindly send me their 
names so that I may be able to call them in that order. In 
order to see that as large a number of delegates take part 
in the discussion as possible, I would suggest that there 
should be a time limit of 10 minutes for each speaker. If 
there are any gentlemen here who are not delegates, but 
who want to speak, they are also requested to send in their 
names. I should like to give them also an opportunity of 
participating in the discussion. 

Dr. L R. Khan, Principal, Basic Training College, Allaha- 
bad, opened the discussion. , 

The Training of Teachers of Basic Education in U.P. 

Mr. Chairman and friends, 

I have not brought with me a written paper on the 
technical aspect of the training of teachers of basic education. 
I thought it would interest the conference more, if I gave 
P. G.-6 
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a short account of the general progress and working of basic 
education in U. P. I shall therefore endeavour to give you 
an outline of our work in the United Provinces. 

In March 1938, a committee was appointed by the 
government to make recommendations to the government for 
re~brganization of education in all its branches. While this 
committee was still in session it recommended that the work 
of basic education be started in the province as an experi- 
mental measure. 

On the 29th of August 1939 a Basic Training College was 
opened in Allahabad. The first difficulty in the way of the 
introduction of this scheme was the fact that there are 18,000 
primary schools in the province, in which nearly 30,000 
teachers are employed. These teachers are ill-qualified and 
many of them have not received '.any sort of training, yet it 
would be cruel to dismiss them immediately. Therefore the 
problem was to find ways and means of re- training these 
30,000 teachers to.meet the requirements of basic education. 

It was decided that those students who successfully 
completed their course in the Training College at Allahabad 
should impart training to these ordinary teachers. For this 
purpose only graduates were admitted to the Training 
College. 

In the first place forty-five students joined the Training 
College. We began training them on the lines of basic 
education, but we had still to consider the question of what 
would happen to these trained teachers if the basic experi- 
ment failed. It was therefore decided that some old subjects 
should be taught as well as the new curriculum so that if 
this scheme failed the trained teachers might be absorbed 
in the old-type schools. Thus the students were taught 
according to basic principles in the morning and on traditional 
lines in the evening. 

1 For the first month only the basic craft was taught, 
for the teacher’s proficiency in his craft is the first essential 
for the success of the scheme. Work in cardboard modelling, 
spinning, and agriculture and gardening was started. 

After a few months it was felt that a pi^actising school 
was essential for the training of teachers and we opened a 
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basic school as an experiment. The first two grades of a 
local municipal school were transferred to this new school 
and children were taught according to the basic syllabus. In 
the beginning we faced many difficulties, specially in craft 
work, but as our work proceeded we gradually solved our 
problems through the experience of our work. 

In January 1939 we decided to give basic training to 
vernacular teachers also. We invited — ^two from each 
district — a total of 98 men from 49 districts. For three 
months we trained these teachers in the principles of basic 
education, craft and correlated teaching. 

We then felt that this training should be given to girls 
also and so a Basic Training College was started in Benares 
in September 1938. Thirty-six girls joined in the first group. 
Later on this separate college was found to be unnecessary 
and the women teachers were admitted to the Allahabad 
College. 

We took a further important step. We began to lay 
stress on the art work as well as craft work, for two reasons. 
Firstly, the existing schools, training schools, and colleges, 
make no attempt whatsoever to arouse the aesthetic side of 
the pupils. In the first batch of forty-five students who joined 
the Allahabad Training College, forty- three had never 
touched the brush in their lives. We felt that unless the 
aesthetic sense of the pupils was developed during the process 
of craft-training we should only create stereo-typed craftsmen 
lacking in imagination. The primary school is always the 
shabbiest building in the village. Through these trained 
teachers we v/anted to bring some beauty into primary schools 
and thus into the life of the village. Secondly, when 18,000 
primary schools in the province are converted; into basic 
schools they will require charts, posters, and other illustrative 
material. We felt that if the teachers with an elementary 
art training could prepare this material themselves it would 
be a great gain both economically and educationally. 

From January the curriculum in the Training College 
at Allahabad was brought fully into line with the scheme of 
basic education. The students were divided into seven 
groups each group being asked to specialize in one particular 
craft. At the same time the Students were expected to gain 
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a general knowledge of the other crafts taught in the college. 
General science and social studies were made compulsory 
for every student. In addition there are three or four other 
subjects which are more or less on the same lines as those 
taught in training schools of the older type. 

The students were examined in April to see if their 
progress was satisfactory, Doctor Zakir Husain was the 
examiner, and he was satisfied with their progress. 

We had two alternatives regarding the general policy for 
the introduction of basic education. Firstly, we could start 
the experiment in a few compact areas and gradually spread 
basic education throughout the province. If we followed 
this line of action it would take us nearly twenty years to 
spread basic education throughout the province. Secondly, 
we could re-train the 30,000 teachers as quickly as possible 
in the methods of the basic syllabus. When these teachers 
had received the necessary training the province could adopt 
basic education without any difficulty, and the scheme would 
acquire such a force that subsequently no power could thwart 
its progress. It is true that this extensive progress could be 
introduced only at the cost of efficiency, but we hoped that 
with the course of time quality would also be added to 
quantity. There was another point to consider. If the 
experiment were introduced on an extensive scale and were 
later found impracticable, there was a possibility of tremend- 
ous waste. But this consideration did not weigh heavily 
with us, for we were convinced that no system of education 
could be worse than the present system, and that there was 
very little possibility of basic education doing any harm. 
Thus the government decided to spread basic education on a 
very extensive scale. 

Basic training centres were opened in seven divisional 
centres for the re-training of existing primary teachers. The 
teachers were invited from every district. Forty teachers 
came from various municipalities. In all 250 teachers were 
re-trained m each centre, i.e. 1750 in the seven centres. In 
each case, six teachers were imported from the Allahabad 
College to train these teachers. Special teachers were 
appointed for craft training. Thus we began to impart train- 
ing in short-term refresher courses. 
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When the work was under way we invited seven inspec- 
tors and seven deputy inspectors to study the working, of 
these centres. 

When the first batch of these re-trained teachers was 
ready, they were sent back to the villages to begin work in 
accordance with the basic syllabus in the first grade of the 
primary schools. A sum of Rs. 14 per head per teacher was 
sanctioned to purchase the necessary tools etc. This money 
was contributed by the District Boards. 

The second batch completed training yesterday, that is, 
the 29th of October 1939, This batch is 1,750 strong. Up 
to the moment the experiment of basic education has been 
tried in 3,500 primary schools. The third batch must have 
joined up today. You will be glad to know that we are 
retraining not only teachers but also inspectors and other 
education officers. There are eight normal schools in our 
province. The teachers of these schools are also being 
retrained. For the next two years the training for the first 
two or three grades of basic education will be spread in this 
way. 

This year 106 teachers are under training in the Allaha- 
bad Training College. Experiments are now being tried in 
leather work and pottery also. For teachers coming from 
hill areas wool-work has been introduced. 

This is a rough picture of the work in my province. We 
have hopes that within four years we shall convert every 
existing school into a basic school. 

From the 1st of November there will be sixty basic 
schools in every district, and ten in every municipality. All 
new schools will be 100% basic. Since we have had no 
experience of the full seven years’ course we cannot say what 
problems we shall have to face when we open complete basic 
schools. 

It has been fortunate that the principal of Basic Train- 
ing College is also the special officer of basic education in 
U. P. In this capacity I have visited our half-baked basic 
schools and I must say that I have noticed great enthusiasm. 
The percentage of absence is almost nil. The percentage of 
wastage is also decreasing rapidly. Now the children have 
begun planting small gardens in school compounds and we 
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may hope that the schools of the future will be beautiful in 
appearance. 

If we have achieved any measure of success in the work 
of basic education, the credit is in great measure due to our 
Mmister of Education who is himself a trained teacher and 
thoroughly understands educational requirements. Under 
his alert supervision every member of the education depart- 
ment has displayed great enthusiasm. 

Some people say that we are not following the basic 
syllabus as we should and are following our own path. This 
is not true. Our syllabus is cent per cent the same as the 
basic syllabus, except that we have made some increase in 
the syllabus of subjects such as art and arithmetic. 

One of the major problems is how to obtain" text-books. 
We tried to solve this difficulty by writing the books ourselves, 
and a guide book for teachers is already in the press. Never- 
theless the difficulty of obtaining text-books and reading 
material for teachers is very great. 

The chief difficulty however is that of finance. Village 
teachers are extremely poor people. We have to give them a 
stipend of Rs. 5 per mensem while they are away from home 
in the training centres. Roughly speaking the annual expen- 
diture on basic education in our province is about Rs. 4,50,000. 
So far no provision has been made for this sum in the next 
yearns budget, but we have been instructed not to bother 
about money in the work of basic education. We work in 
the hope that money will come somehow. Finally I assure 
you that whatever political changes may come over our pro- 
vince the work of basic education will never be stopped. 


Shri R. D. Dcrasari, Principal, Basic Training Centre, 
Katargam, Gujarat next read a paper on 

The Activities of a Basic Training School: 


The three main problems that confront .workers in basic 
education and on which the success of the scheme mostly 
depends are, 


(i) whether the basic craft will supply full scope for 
educating the child, 
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f (ii) whether the basic schools will be self-supporting, 
at least in the sense of contributing towards the 

5 expenses of the school, and 

I (iii) whether the right type of teachers will be avail- 

I able or can be trained who can be entrusted 

with the work of carrying on schools on the lines 
of the new scheme. 

Out of these three problems the last mentioned one viz., 
the problem of training teachers is most acute. During the 
short time of one year, workers in basic education can say 
with confidence that the craft if rightly selected and rightly 
handled is likely to supply all the necessary opportunities of 
educating a child, at least in bringing him up to the level 
contemplated in the scheme, with a keener sense of duty 
to himself, to society, to the state and perhaps better equipped 
for a start in life with the knowledge of a productive craft. 
They can also say with confidence that basic schools will 
contribute something towards their expenses, howsoever 
small it may be. But it is not possible to pronounce a definite 
judgement on this problem of the training of teachers. The 
problem is a peculiar one. Here we deal with neither definite 
figures of production nor educational possibilities inherent in 
a craft. Here we have to deal with human material and their 
reaction to a new educational ideal and practice, mature 
human beings who have already undergone a certain process 
of education and have already fallen into a certain groove 
of thought and of life. The task before the trainers is the 
difficult one of bringing them out of these grooves. To-day 
we can only make Certain general statements in the light of 
experience gained. The experiment has been carried over a 
year at different basic training centres. 

At present three classes of pupil teachers offer themselves 
for training. 

(i) The first year trained teachers who have passed 

their Primary School-leaving Certificate exami- 
nation, have undergone experience in teaching 
village schools. 

(ii) Those who have passed their Matriculation 

Examination and have very little or no experi- 
ence in teaching. 
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(iii) Matriculates who have undergone first year train- 
ing and have some experience in teaching. 

The last group is a very small one. 

In view of the ambitious syllabus of basic education the 
first year trained teachers who have passed only the school 
leaving certificate examination, seem to be ill-equipped for 
the work before them. It is evident that the cultural and 
academic attainment of these teachers requires to be raised 
to enable them to respond effectively to the new subjects they 
will be required to deal with. The matriculates with their 
knowledge of English, science and history are theoretically 
better equipped. Their outlook on life is expected to be 
broader and their general culture higher. But the implica- 
tions of basic education lay stress, and rightly too, on village- 
mindedness of the teacher. During the course of their study 
the matriculates pass some years in cities, and the amenities 
of city life loom large in their vision when they think of 
I their future career. On the other hand a first year trained 
I teacher is generally attached to the village. My suggestion 
\ is that village-njJm^ g^^^g s,...^ ^ symp athetic outlook for 
\ villages rather than academic qualifications should guide us 
\in the selection of teachers for training under this scheme. 

Secondly, the atmosphere of a training school should 
"be such as would give ample scope and opportunities for 
v/' social work. 

"TITe Wardha Scheme expects children to be imbibed with 
ideas of true citizenship, to be active members of the society, 
able to repay in the form of some useful service, what they 
owe to it as members of an organized civilized community. 
This cannot be achieved at the hands of teachers unless they 
are specially trained for it. Here I shall try to describe some 
of our activities with the help of which we try to equip the 
■ future teachers with the necessary mental attitude and love 
for the work before them. 

The craft, and the expected mastery over it, necessarily 
loom large in the Zakir Hussain Committee syllabus for 
training teachers. A thorough knowledge of the scientific 
principles involved in the working of it is given to the teachers 
not by mere class-room lectures but by day to day practice. 
The pupil teachers, as they proceed in the craft, note their 
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progress and attaimnentv Numerous problems arise in the 
working of the craft, in the solution of which the pupil learns 
principles of science. The machine goes hard or makes a 
creaking sound, the fly-wheel moves but the spindle does not 
rotate, the yarn breaks much too quickly, all these are utilized 
to teach principles of science, say of friction and the necessity 
of lubricating, the fixed proportion between the diameters of 
the fly-wheel and the pulley on the spindle, the want of 
humidity in the atmosphere etc. 

Workers with machines know full well that they do go 
wrong. All these occasions are utilized to teach the class the 
principles of mechanics on which the machine is based. The 
craft of spinning gives ample opportunities of co-relation with 
arithmetic. Simple enumeration can be easily taught with 
the distribution of slivers or counting of tars or rounds; addi- 
tion, multiplication and subtraction, with the progress of the 
individual in craft or with the work of the whole class; divi- 
sion with the finding of the count, and percentage with the 
finding of evenness. This knowledge is utilized in making 
schemes of correlated studies for the Practising School. 

It is through the day-to-day practice of the craft that 
the pupil teachers are helped to form habits of concentration, 
accuracy, application etc. In the craft room discipline auto- 
matically comes from within. One is not put to the necessity 
of enforcing it from without. The attention of the pupil tea- 
chers is drawn to this so that they might utilize their own 
experience in the conduct of the schools under their charge. 

I have already referred to the fundamental necessity of 
village-mindedness amongst pupil teachers, sympathy for the 
village folk who suffer because of their ignorance. This 
sympathy can be best roused by establishing contact with 
village people. We have started going to the villages in our 
neighbourhood. 

In the beginning these visits were made to note points 
where service was needed. Having noted that we started 
going to the village in batches, singing religious songs or 
reading from scriptures, telling \hem stories from the Indian 
epics. This inspired in them a sort of confidence in us and 
when we started classes for them the adults responded in 
good numbers. The adult education class started with five 
P. G.-7 
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adults aiid soon rose to sixteen. We have found that workers 
in villages, even in the field of adult education, have to fight 
against 

1. Prejudices regarding the intention behind these 

attempts. 

2. Want of time and energy on the part of these over- 

worked people. 

3. Drunkenness. 

4. Question of facilities and expense on the part of 

workers. 

In spite of these difficulties one batch of pupil teachers 
has been able to spread literacy to more than 35 people. 

Another batch of our pupil teachers has successfully 
taught takli to the poor neighbours. 

The problem which calls for immediate solution in the 
prillages is the problem of unhygienic surroundings and filthy 

^personal habits. Poverty and scarcit3r“5f‘ wafer are amongst 

the causes that lead to these, but the great cause that is 
responsible for these conditions is ignorance. Our pupil 
^ teachers were led through the streets of these villages, their 
attention was drawn to the filthy surroundings in which some 
of the villagers lived. They undertook to clean them and set 
an example to these village people. This was done time after 
time with the effect that the village people have learnt to keep 
their surroundings cleaner than they used to be in the begin- 
ning of the term. 

A sympathetic outlook for village folks is thus cultivated 
amongst our pupil teachers by literacy campaigns in villages, 
conducting night schools, cleaning excursions etc. 

We had a number of public holidays some of which were 
of special interest to village people. Our pupil teachers 
organised dramatic performances illustrating the importance 
of the holidays and the real significance behind them. These 
were attended by. over 400 people from the neighbouring 
villages. The occasion was utilized for the preaching of 
social reform and scenes were enacted showing the result of 
evils like drink, untouchability etc. On the occasion of 
Ganesh Chaturthi and Balev the real significance of the holi- 
days was explained to the village people through popular 
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lectures. These were attended by ■ hundreds of people from 

the villages. 

Our pupil teachers are thus shown how to organize corre- 
lated schemes for socml service in the villages. 

Our pupils sing country songs in class rooms and when 
they go to villages for work. They sing marching songs when 
they go out on long cross country walks, for village uplift 
work, or nature study excursions. Passages from modern 
literature, poems from up-to-date magazines are placed before 
them. I would like to mention one or two more special fea- 
tures of our training centre before I . close. 

We have a heavy day’s work. All the work of the library# 
dispensary, kitchen etc., is organized by pupil teachers in small 
committees elected by the pupils themselves. This introduces 
them to the rights and obligations of citizens in corporate 
bodies. 

In spite of the heavy programme the students are en- 
couraged to find some spare time for the pursuit of hobbies. 
Fortunately we have a few enthusiasts amongst us who knew 
one or more handicrafts before they joined us. These have 
been elected as group leaders and the other students have been 
divided into groups of 7 each — each group following one par- 
ticular hobby. Delegates and visitors who are interested may 
see in the exhibition the samples of bedding straps,- bedding 
strings, mats, narrow and broad tapes, chair-carpets, card 
board boxes, trays, toys etc. made by our pupil teachers from 
waste material, in some cases from local produce of grass and 
leaves which can be had for nothing from yarn spun in our 
own centre and in one case only from raw material bought 
from the market. 

With the help and guidance of teachers students prepare 
tlieir schemes of correlated studies before they go to the 
Practising School. Pupil teachers under training spend 40 
minutes every day in the morning in physical training. They 
also play country games. Their record of physical fitness 
progress and attainment is maintained and I am glad to say 
that the class has shown a steady progress. There has been 
no case of serious illness during the term. 

Every night before we retire, we meet in prayers. There 
is a heart to heart talk with students every evening, as a 
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result of which there has been no mis-understanding and no 
occasion for punishment. 

We all know the Sanskrit maxim, 

word perfectly mastered and perfectly practised can 
fulfil all our needs.” — ^The same holds true of one craft if 
perfectly mastered and perfectly practised. It can fulfil all 
the educational needs of a child. 

Discussion 

The subject was then thrown open for discussion,. 

Shri Sundaresan Tyer^ Superintendent, Basic Training 
School, Coimbatore, Madras, placed before the conference for 
solution certain problems in connection with the training of 
teachers for the basic schools. 

The first related to tke question whether different types 
of training would be necessary for teachers in rural and urban 
areas. The problem resolved itself mainly into the problem 
of selection of basic crafts. *The introduction of a number of 
basic crafts in rural training centres was out of the question. 
The most suitable crafts for them were spinning and weaving 
and possibly agriculture. In urban areas, on the other hand, 
there was scope for introducing a number of other basic crafts 
to supply the local demand. The conference should therefore 
consider the question whether it was desirable to have sepa- 
rate training schools for urban and rural areas. 

The next problem was that of complete or incomplete 
training, whether it was desirable to give a preliminary 
training to future teachers, send them for a period of field 
work and then bring them back to complete their training, 
or whether it was desirable to give them a complete training 
at a stretch. 

The third related to the question of the minimum educa- 
tional qualification that should be insisted upon in the case 
of .teachers. There was diversity of practice in the various 
provinces. If they insisted on matriculation as the minimmm 
qualification, the problem of the teachers already in service 
remained to be solved. In his opinion, it should be possible 
to re-train a large number of the existing primary school 
teachers. 
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The re-training of teachers raised the question of their 
maintenance while receiving training at the training schools. 
In Madras a large number of schools were privately managed^ 
and private proprietors did not usually give stipends to their 
teachers while under training. These teachers, being poor, 
should be given some stipends while they were under training. 
The teachers that had already joined the basic schools had 
joined them out of their enthusiasm, but the same enthusiasm 
could not be expected of all. Some inducement, therefore, 
should be offered to the first batch of teachers who would 
be selected for training. 

Mr. Mukhtar^ Principal, Training School, Srinagar, next 
raised the problem of the period of training. In his opinion, 
the minimum period of training should be a year and under 
no circumstances should the quality of work be sacrificed for 
the sake of speeding up the pace of introduction of the experi- 
ment. 

As to the problem of rural and urban training schools, 
he suggested that provision for both types of training should 
be made in the same institution by introducing a number of 
basic crafts, and there should be no distinction between rural 
and urban training centres. 

As regards the introduction and expansion of the scheme, 
he was of opinion that opposition would come from the 
department itself and unless the members of the department 
including the inspectors and the deputy directors co-operated 
with the teachers of basic schools the experiment would not 
bear fruit. He insisted therefore that the re-training of the 
existing staff of inspectors was an essential condition for the 
effective v/orking of the scheme. 

Kaka Sahib Kalelkar, Wardha: referring to the difference 
of opinion regarding the extensive and intensive methods of 
spreading basic education, and incidentally the training of 
teachers, suggested that the most profitable method would be 
to let the two types of experiments work side by side, and 
learn by experience. 

He also pointed out one fundamental difference between 
the orthodox system and basic education. Under the former 
the inspector occupied the centre of the educational picture, 
and he was the deciding factor in the working of the schools. 
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Under the new scheme, the teacher and not the inspector will 
be the deciding factor and therefore the teacher and his 
training holds the central position in the scheme of basic 
edncation. 

Prof. N, Kuppuswami Iyengar (Formerly of Teachers^ 
Training College, Trivandram.) remarked that the introduc- 
tion of basic education need not be unduly delayed on the plea 
of the lack of trained teachers. Education through practical 
manual work was not a new idea in pedagogy. The only 
diflficulty was that the teachers were not trained in a craft. 
His suggestion was that during the transitional period until 
properly trained teachers were available, any intelligent 
teacher with, the help of a local craftsman would be able to 
pick up in a short time sufficient knowledge to teach through 
the craft. 

If, on the other hand, lack of properly trained teachers 
was a real obstacle to the spread of basic education, the pro- 
blem of the training of teachers should be tackled in right 
earnest. Training. Colleges and Schools should be opened in 
greater numbers throughout the country to train not only 
matriculates but also graduates, and a craft should be intro- 
duced as a compulsory subject in all secondary schools so 
that all the matriculates and graduates in future would be 
better equipped as teachers of basic education. 

The third point he wanted to urge was that if they 
allowed English-teaching schools to exist along with basic 
schools, children would be attracted to the English-teaching 
schools. AJl parents were anxious to give their children 
education in English at an early age, so that they might enter 
college early. So, he would urge that in the interest of the 
spread of basic education they should not allow English 
schools to co-exist with the basic schools in any area. 

As regards the suggestion that there should be different 
training centres for rural and urban teachers, he was against 
it for the same reason. It would be a reactionary step tending 
to perpetuate the present system of class education, in verna- 
cular and vocational schools for -the masses and English 
education for the classes. We must make no difference 
whatsoever between rural and urban schools except perhaps 
in the kind of craft chosen. 
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Dt, Ahdul Hameed Kazi^ Principal, Basic Training 
School, Jalgaon, next emphasized the importance of fostering 
moral qualities and a national outlook in our future teachers 
of basic schools through whom, he said, we hope to create a 
new life in our country, as according to the ideal inherent in 
basic education life of the class room was very intimately 
connected with the wider field of the national life outside. 
The teachers were to be the creators of a new culture, and 
therefore the most important factor in their training was the 
fostering of those xnoral qualities without which no revolution 
can be brought about either in the lives of the children or in 
our national life. 

While emphasizing the necessity of a high moral standard 
in our future teachers, we must remember at the same time 
that we cannot hope to get men of such standard in large 
numbers unless we can raise the social and economic stan- 
dards of our primary teachers. 

Secondly, he was of opinion that the minimum period of 
training should be one of two years, as the standard of 
knowledge of the first year trained teachers or matriculates 
was so low that they did not even know their mother-tongue 
properly. 

Further, he said, these teachers must be given full 
opportunity after completing their training to work out their 
ideals in their own schools. Only in an atmosphere free 
from official red-tapism and inspectors’ visits, can the quali- 
ties of teachers and children find a free outlet which will 
em'ich the life of the school and of the nation. 

Mr, E. W. Franklin^ Principal, Vidyamandir Training 
Institute, Wardha, stated that the art of training of teachers 
of basic education presupposed an entire revolution in peda- 
gogy. Here the aim was to build up an entire educational 
system round a basic craft, and to transform the teachers into 
scientific craftsmen. This purpose cannot be fulfilled by 
merely association of teachers with professional craftsmen. 

Prof. Parsram of Foreman Christian College, Lahore, 
placed an unique proposal before the conference, that a few 
training centres of basic education should be opened where 
teachers ‘may be trained along with their wives. He pointed 
out how difficult it was for bachelor teachers to do any 
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effective work in the villages and suggested that ther wives 
thus trained would be of great help particularly in the 
education of prebasic children and the women of the village. 
Such experiments have been made in other countries and 
might with benefit be attempted in India. 

Shri Rajagopal Rao of National College, Masulipatam, 
was afraid of the danger that the real spirit behind the scheme 
of basic education might be lost sight of in the training of 
teachers unless training centres were all placed under the 
direction of the Central Board of Education, which was the 
real custodian of the scheme. He suggested therefore that 
some arrangement should be made so that all the training 
institutions may be placed under the unifying control of the 
Central Board of Education without in any way interfering 
with the free scope of the departments of education. 

Miss Peterson (Porto Novo) stated that the Wardha 
scheme had been criticised very much by a women’s con- 
ference in South India on the ground that it was not suited 
for girls. The scheme had been chalked out by men — ^may 
be great men — and they had kept the boys in mind. Every 
educational system in the world had more or less only the 
men in view — — to train them as fighting animals. If the 
scheme of basic education was claimed to be a scheme with a 
new spirit, then they should not start with men only. If the 
old system of education had been bad for boys, it had been 
a hundred times worse for girls. It had taken girls out cf 
their surroundings; and had not educated them to go into 
their homes and reform society from within. She would 
therefore appeal to the conference not to leave women out 
of the new scheme of education. 

Shrimati Asha Deui wanted the conference to consider 
a problem which appeared to her to be one of the most 
fundamental problems connected with the practical working 
of the scheme — the problem of the process and the technique 
of the training of teachers. Basic education claimed to be a 
scientific, natural and psychological process, because it was an 
integrated process of education. It was based on the recog- 
nition of human nature as one whole. It appeared however 
from reports that in ail the centres of training teachers for 
education, they were following the dualistic method: 
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they had a craft expert to give the necessary craft training 
and the other members of the staff to give lectures. Perhaps 
that was a necessary evil in the first year of the experiment. 
But as they had passed through the first year of experimen- 
tation and entei'ed upon the second year, it was necessary for 
all the workers in the training centres to meet and decide 
upon the technique. Her own personal feeling was that 
unless the process of the training of teachers was also 
integrated like the process of education of the children, they 
would be making a serious mistake from the very foundation. 

The president then summed up the proceedings in the 
following words: 

The summing up of the discussion 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have now the rather difficult task 
of trying to formulate what the Secretary has called the 
Findings of the Discussion,’’ and I hope you will sympathize 
with me in the difHculties that face me at this juncture. I 
did not think it necessary to interrupt the speeches of the 
delegates, because I thought that that was the only oppor- 
tunity they would have of placing before the conference their 
own experiences in their various training institutions. And 
even in the other speeches, where there was a generous 
profusion of words, -'one could pick up ideas that might be. 
useful. As the discussion has proceeded, I have taken down 
all points that appeared' to me to be important and to which 
a certain measure of agreement seemed to be assured between 
the various speakers. I shall, therefore, take these points 
one by one, and, if I find that there is general agreementy I 
may take it that the point represents the generally agreed 
opinion of the conference. 

One of the points raised in the course of the discussion 
was that training should be integral rather than bifurcated. 
So far as I have been able to gather, the general consensus 
of opinion is that it is better to provide this training at one 
continuous stretch and the minimum period of training should 
be one year. 

In this connection, I should like to clear up a certain 
confusion that has been perhaps created with reference to 
conditions in the United Provinces. The mover of the dis- 
P. G.-8 
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cussion had explained — think his point of ' view has not 
perhaps been fully grasped — ^that in the United Provinces at 
the basic training college at Allahabad, the training is for one 
academic year, and in the normal schools the period of 
training is two years. In the shorter refresher course of 
three months only trained teachers are admitted, that is, 
those who have received some kind of junior or senior 
training, and there is no question of taking untrained teachers 
for three months, and after that expecting them to work in 
the schools. The first finding, so far as I can understand, is 
that training should at least be given for one year, and it 
will be better to give it as an integrated whole. May I take 
it to be the general opinion of the conference? 

The point was further raised whether it is desirable to 
have different types of training schools Tor the urban and the 
rural teachers. And I think all the members of the con- 
ference are practically unanimous in the view that there 
should be the same training schools for teachers of urban and 
rural areas. Various reasons have been given, and I think 
there is the further ideological reason that ^ the more we can 
bring workers in the urban and the rural areas together and 
give them an understanding of their common problems the 
better would it be for the development of proper educational 
technique and proper educational ideology. 

Another point on which considerable stress was laid by 
one of the speakers was the importance of making teachers 
'village-minded.’ That is an obvious point about which there 
is no difference of opinion, but I mention it particularly 
because that is a point which we have got to keep in mind, 
in those cases in particular where the training schools for 
various reasons happen to be located in the urban areas. All 
methods and schemes that can make the teachers 'village- 
minded’ should be encouraged and worked out. 

Stress was also laid, and I think all the members would 
agree, that a great deal of emphasis should be placed on art 
work in these training schools and an attempt should be made 
to correlate the craft work with the art work. If these are 
divorced and we merely produce mechanical craftsmen who 
have no aesthetic sense of their own, then we would not be 
doing better than under a system of unintelligent apprentice- 
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ship. For this reason, therefore, generally the conference is 
of the opinion that teachers should become as good craftsmen 
as is possible under the circumstances. I do not think much 
support would be found in the conference for the idea put 
forward by one of the speakers that a teacher plus a crafts- 
man could do as good work as a teacher who himself was 
trained as a craftsman. If we are going to develop the. 
technique of co-ordinated teaching, we do not really want two 
sets of people. We want teachers who themselves would be 
able to do direct teaching through craft and employ its full 
educative and aesthetic value. 

Then, the important point was raised whether the process 
of the training of teachers, and incidentally the process of the 
development of basic education, should be intensive or exten- 
sive; should we go in for quality or for quantity? On that 
point Kaka Kalelkar has expressed what I consider would be 
the general opinion of the conference that an attempt should 
be made to try both methods, in view of the fact that we have 
a tremendous amount of work to do. There is a great deal 
to be said for what the people call the “ Bata method of 
spreading basic education. On the other hand, as educational 
workers who want to look at the' problem from the scientific 
point of view also, I think there is a great deal to be said for 
working under more or less controlled, experimental con- 
ditions. And although the suggestion was not made by any 
member of the conference, I put it as a suggestion that might 
be accepted by the conference, that a suitable compromise 
would be that where attempts are made to spread education 
quickly by giving the education through tekchers trained in 
the existing training colleges, there should also be a few full- 
fledged basic schools working under controlled, experimental 
conditions, where methods may be tried and curricula of 
teaching imposed and materials prepared, and the benefit that 
is gained from working under those conditions should be 
gradually made available to the ordinary schools which are 
not so fortunately placed. In that way, perhaps what we gain 
through intensive work could gradually be taken over and 
spread into our ordinary schools. 

And finally the point was raised by Shrimati Asha Devi 
as to the technique to be employed in the training of teachers. 
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The. gist of her problem was, should we try and provide the 
training of teachers on the same basis as the teaching we 
provide at present in th^ basic schools, namely, make some 
craft the centre of instruction and work out all our methods 
of education, all our understanding of child psychology from 
that craft, or should we try and deal with these two things 
.as separate though inter-related? I should have liked the 
conference' to discuss the point, but as time could not be got 
for discussing it, I shall place my own view. It would be 
difficult if not impossible, and certainly likely to be confusing, 
if we try and introduce literally the method of co-ordinated 
teaching of craft and other subjects in our training colleges. 
The reason why- we emphasize the co-ordinated method of 
teaching in our basic schools is that the child is at such a 
stage of mental development that his acquisition of knowledge 
must follow from his preoccupation with interesting practical 
activity. For him, most essentially theory follows from 
practice. In the case of the teachers, who have attained a 
certain degree of intellectual maturity, insistence on the same 
thing is not equally necessary. In their case, theory and 
practice may be given concurrently. So far as craft is con- 
cerned, all that they need to understand is the value and the 
artistic implication of the craft work that has to be done by 
the students in their schools. Therefore, both from the point 
of view, to a certain extent, of the difference between the 
psychology of the adult and the child and from the point of 
view of the practical difficulties, we shall have to separate 
the two: make provision for the teaching of a craft and make 
the teachers understand the psychology of the craft, and side 
by side make provision for instruction in the various topics 
and principles of psychology which rightly belong to training 
schools and colleges. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
(Second Session) 

The discussion on the training of teachers wa.s continued 
on October 31, 1939 at 9 p.m,, Shri Aryanayakam presiding, 

Shri Aryanayakam opening the discussion remarked that 
the sessions of the Conference would come to a close the next 
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morning at 11 a.m. after -the findings of the Conference as a 
whole have been recorded. He thought however that many 
members of the Conference felt that the papers read and 
discussions carried on in the Conference so far had been of a 
general nature, and a number of questions of practical nature 
had been left untouched. He suggested therefore that a 
special session of workers only might be held the next day 
in the afternoon to discuss these practical problems where 
they would pool their experiences together, frankly admitting 
their failures and making an earnest attempt to face the 
problems. 

Rao Saheb Ram Saran Upadhyaya, Head Master, Basic 
Training School, Patna, seconded the proposal and suggested 
that this particular session might be utilized for formulating 
the issues to be discussed at the special session of workers. 
He suggested the following problems for discussion: 

1. Whether the minimum period of training of one year 
that was agreed to would be sufficient and whether agriculture 
should also be taught as a basic craft during this year. 

2. How far their experience had found the existing 
courses inadequate or insufficiently tackled. 

3. What was the system followed in the different training 
institutions about the practice teaching work, and what 
amount of time should be devoted to it. 

The first problem selected for discussion was that of 
practice-teaching in* Training Sdiools, 

Shri R, S, Upadhyaya was of opinion that the. former 
system of limiting practice teaching to small periods of about 
40 or 45 minutes was not adequate. It was necessary to allot 
a full day — ^half a day in the morning and half a day in the 
afternoon — for practice teaching work. 

Mr. Mnkhtar, Training School, Srinagar, also agreed with 
Rao Sahib Upadhyaya that, while the actual number of 
lessons should be reduced, more time should be given to pupil 
teachers for practice teaching. He added that they were 
giving 70 lessons to every individual pupil teacher, and they 
had about 102 pupil teachers. So, the number of lessons that 
had to be done in one year came to about 4,000. He preferred 
therefore to reduce the number of lessons and concentrate 
more on quality than quantity of practice teaching. 
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Sjt Tomar, Superintendent, Vidyamandir Training 
School, Wardha, also agreed that the periods that were 
allotted were entirely inadequate, and a full day should be 
given to a pupil teacher for practice teaching. 

Shri Aryanayakam said that they should obtain the 
experience of every school before they decided a particular 
issue. He thought the purpose might be achieved if a number 
of schools were started within the radius of 4 to 5 miles with 
competent teachers, who might be trusted to guide the pupil 
teachers. He, however, thought that the child^s interest was 
the paramount consideration to be kept in view by every • 
teacher. The pupil teacher should gain experience, but not 
at the cost of the child’s interest. It was the duty of the 
permanent teacher of the practising school to watch that the 
child’s interest was maintained. 

Sjt U. S. Tomar thought that the pupil teacher should be 
given full scope. He should be allowed to watch the teaching 
of the class by the permanent teacher for a day. He should 
be allowed to see his notes. Then he should be allowed to 
prepare his own notes, and only after a couple of days of 
such experience should he be asked to take up the class 
under the supervision of the permanent teacher. 

It was agreed that 'practice teaching should be allotted by 
days and not by periods. The pupil teacher must be given 
one or two days for observation and then he should he given 
one or two days for practical work. 

Sjt. Mohoni remarked that the point was more or less a 
question of time-table. The principle having been agreed, 
the details should be adjusted according to the needs of each 
locality. He suggested that municipal schools might be 
brought under the control of a training centre if the Munici- 
pality concerned was agreeable, and thus the field of activity 
could be increased. 

The question of contact between the pupil teacher and 
the permanent teacher or supervisor was then taken up for 
discussion. 

Shri Aryanayakam said that the gulf between the 
viewpoint of the pupil teacher and that of the training staff 
being a very wide one, the permanent teacher was in a better 
position to help the pupil teacher, because he was on the same 
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footing. Soj he considered that the pupil teachers would 
derive more sympathetic help from the permanent teachers 
than from the supervisors. 

Rev, Harper of the Rural Workers Training Centre, Moga, 
also agreed with Shri Aryanayakam. He suggested that the 
pupil teacher should be asked to keep his notes, and they 
should be checked by the supervisor. 

Theji the question of duration of courses for the pupil 
teachers was considered, 

Shri Aryanayakam remarked that the minimum period of 
training had been fixed as one year for trained teachers for 
teaching two grades of the basic course. 

Sjt. Tomar said that one year would not be sufficient, if 
all the knowledge was to be imparted, because half of it was 
likely to be taken away by the teaching of craft. He wondered 
how in the short space of one year subjects like psychology, 
physiology, philosophy of education, school management etc. 
were to be taught. 

Shri Aryanayakam remarked that although these sub- 
jects were taught in normal schools today, the teaching was 
formal and academic, and very little opportunity was given 
to the pupil teacher to handle children and observe their 
psychology. Mere theory was taught but there was hardly 
any application to the practical side. Under the existing system 
however less time will be devoted to the theoretical teaching, 
and more emphasis will be given to the practical application 
of these aspects of pedagogy. 

Prof. Parasram agreed with the view expressed by Shri 
Aryanayakam. He also thought that real knowledge of psycho- 
logy was to be gained through observation, and that method 
was not followed in the existing system. 

Sjt Bomhavala thought that it was not necessary to allot 
separate time for the training in psychology. If training in 
other subjects and craft were imparted systematically and 
intelligently, the pupil teacher would be able to get a sufficient 
knowledge of human psychology so as to be able to manage 
his class. 

Rao Saheh Upadhyaya reminded the Conference that the 
issue before it was the minimum period of training under the 
basic system. It was the agreed view of the Conference that 
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the pupil teacher should be thoroughly equipped in craft. He 
thought that if all the subjects were to be thoroughly taught, 
the 'minimum period should be two years. 

Shri Aryanayakam said that a recommendation of that 
kind had been proposed and accepted in C.P. An untrained 
matriculate was to be trained for one year and sent to do field 
work under the direction of a headmaster. There he worked 
for two years and came back for another year’s training. Thus, 
in all he got four years’ training. . * 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
(Third Session) 

A special session of workers met on Ist November at 2-30 
p.m. Shri Aryanayakam presiding. 

Shri Aryanayakam placed before the Conference for 
reconsideration the two problems discussed on October 31, 
viz., 

1. The number and duration of supervised practice 
teaching lessons for pupil teachers. 

2. The minimum period of training. 

He suggested that they might discuss those two points and 
arrive at some agreement. 

Dr. Khan of Basic Training College^ Allahabad^ who 
opened the discussion agreed that the question of the mini- 
mum period of training was one of vital importance. He 
accepted that a complete training of 2 or 3 years was abso- 
lutely necessary in order to equip teachers fully to teach the 
Basic syllabus. But, under the present circumstances, he did 
not see how such traming was to be given, as there was no 
basic school in existence which had worked the complete basic 
syllabus for 7 years and they had at present no complete 
picture before them of the full working of the Basic syllabus. 
Besides, an important aspect in the training or re-training of 
primary school teachers was a re-orientation of their mental 
outlook, as most of the primary school teachers were of the 
vernacular final standard and their cultural and intellectual 
outlook was very limited. It might be possible with the help 
of short term courses, or re-fresher courses to bring about 
this revolution in the mental outlook. He differentiated the 
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practical working of the scheme into two parts; one bearing 
on the organization of the primary schook in the province and 
the other the actual introduction of the basic syllabus in the 
new schools. He wanted the Conference therefore to decide 
whether the training was to be given in bulk or in convenient 
parts. He suggested that though the Conference had accepted 
that the training be given in bulk, still during the transitional 
period, permission should be given to introduce training in 
parts to suit local conditions. 

Shri Aryanayakam agreed that there was no school that 
could serve as a model school which had worked the basic 
syllabus for complete seven years. All the same, he was of 
opinion, that there was no reason why they should not fix 
the period of training as they found suitable from past expe- 
rience. 

Shri Lakshmishwar Sinha of Vidyamandir Training Insti- 
tute, Wardha, was of the view that the question of time was 
of minor importance. They should concentrate on the quality 
of training that the teacher should receive. Unless the teacher 
was really capable and well trained he would not be able to 
take up the lowest classes as the highest capacity and under- 
standing of children was necessary for teaching the lowest 
classes. 

Sjt Nimbkar^ Head Master, Basic Training School, Loni, 
observed that two years’ teaching was absolutely necessary. 
The teaching should at least be perfect in the craft. 

Shri Aryanayakam remarked that as basic education was 
in the experimental stage, no problem could be decided theo- 
retically but had to be solved on the basis of actual experience. 
He suggested therefore that a complete two years’ training 
should be given in one training centre, while another training 
school should divide the training into a preliminary training 
of a year, two years of field work in basic schools and the final 
training of a year. After two years of practical experience 
when both these courses had been completed they might be 
able to see the difference in the progress made by teachers 
in the two different training schools. The results may then 
be compax’ed and the more efficient system adopted. 

Sjt Dixit of Vidyamandir Training School, Wardha, 
remarked that in the Wardha scheme the spirit and ideology 
B. G.-9 
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counted for a great deal. From that point of view, he thought 
that training for as long a period as possible should be given 
to teachers, and care should be taken to see that the teacher 
concerned imbibed that spirit of ideology. So, he was of the 
opinion that at least two years^ training was necessary. 

Sjt. Manoharlal, Basic Training College, Allahabad, said 
that he failed to understand why Sjt. Dixit thought that a 
particular period, viz., of two years was necessary for the 
teacher to imbibe the spirit or ideology. According to him, in 
case of some teachers one year would be more than sufficient, 
in some cases a day would be sufficient while in certain other 
cases seven years may not be sufficient. So he considered 
that that was not the correct criterion to decide the period of 
training. 

Shri Aryanayakam observed that the sense of the Confe- 
rence seemed to be that training for as long a period as possible 
should be given. The minimum period for new teachers 
might be temporarily fixed as one year, with liberty to extend 
it to two years if circumstances permit. 

The next question discussed was the preliminary qualifi- 
cation required for the selection of pupil-teachers for training. 

■ Srimati Asha Devi suggested that in the case of women 
teachers the admission standard of matriculation should be 
relaxed, because the essential qualification for teachers of 
basic education was not academic but an integrated attitude 
towards the craft of teaching. As woman’s life was more of 
i practical nature ‘than that of men, she was by nature and 
experience better fitted as a basic teacher than men. 

Shri Aryanayakam was of the opinion that no academic 
standard should be laid down, but each centre should be left 
to judge about the fitness or otherwise of women candidates. 

Shri D. K. Mohoni said that the point was very important 
in as much as they were committed to the minimum standard 
of matriculation. So, he considered that the Conference 
should record its opinion that the standard should be relaxed 
in the case of women candidates. 

Miss Peterson thought that instead of laying down any 
academical standard, they might give an additional year’s 
training to the women candidates. Such training was given 
in Denmark. 
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Sjt. Nbnhkar, also thought that there should be no 
standard laid down, but each case should be decided on its 

own merit. 

Dr. L R. Khan stated that he had found by experience in 
his training school that in some cases trained matriculates 
were better than trained intermediates. Mere academic qua- 
lification would not make a man a better teacher even after 
training. 

Mr. G, A. Mukhtar stated that in the case of women 
teachers they should not restrict admission to matriculates. 
They could hold an open test for admission, irrespective of the 
academic qualification. 

Miss Indumati Chimanlal made a proposal that the confe- 
rence should make a recommendation that there should be a 
minimum percentage of admission of women in the training 
school. There was a danger of the training schools not admit- 
ting women at all, unless special reservation was made for 
women teachers. 

She further suggested that the local authorities should be 
compelled to send some women for training. 

Shri Aryanayakam pointed out that the recommendation 
of the Zakir Husain Committee was that as far as possible 
basic schools should be run by women. If that recommenda- 
tion was to be insisted on, the local bodies would automatically 
have to get more women trained. 

Miss Indumati Chimanlal suggested that women should 
be given some inducement to get trained. 

Rao Saheh Ram Saran Upadhyaya stated that in Bihar 
they were giving better stipends to women than to men — 
Rs. 20/- for women and Rs. 15/- for men. 

Sjt Nimhkar stated that they should give preference to 
women in regard to admission in training schools. 

Shri Aryanayakam pointed out that there was diversity 
of conditions from province to province. The Zakir Husain 
Committee had laid down that women teachers were to be 
employed in basic schools, especially for the first four grades. 
The district boards might be requested to train a large number 
of women teachers for the purpose and, in order to attract 
them, give them stipends. 
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Miss Indiimati Chimanlal suggested that in case women 
of the requmed educational qualification were not available, 
they should take women with lower qualifications and give 
them pre-training, 

Sjt. Aryanayakara suggested that the Provincial Board 
for Basic Education might be approached in that connection. 

The general sense of the Conference was that each pro- 
vince should meet the demand for increasing nu7nher of 
women teachers in basic schools according to the local condi- 
tions of suitable candidates available, without sacrificing 
efficiency. In any case the admission standard of matricidation 
was to be relaxed, in the case of women teachers. 

The next problem taken up for discussion was that of 
agriculture as a basic craft, 

Sjt. S. C. Dixit asked how they were to train the teachers. 

Sjt. Bhise replied that there were some institutions which 
could help them. He himself was working a high school 
where agriculture had been introduced as one of the subjects. 
He could train some in his high school. But that was a pro- 
blem for the Provincial Government to solve. 

Sjt, Dixit asked what time would, be required to train 
teachers with agriculture as the basic craft. 

Sjt, Bhise replied that one year would be quite sufficient. 

Shri Aryanayakani enquired whether the Bombay 
Provincial Board, of which Sjt. Bhise was a member, had any 
programme to introduce agriculture as a basic craft. 

Sjt Bhise replied that the Provincial Board had not yet 
discussed the problem. . They would discuss it at a later 
meeting. 

Shri Aryanayakam pointed out that Sjt. Bhise might draw 
up a programme and then persuade the Bombay Provincial 
Board to run at least one model school. If that school proved 
a success, then other centres might take it up, 

:fShrz L. jR. I)esai stated that agriculture could not be made 
a basic craft at least for the first five standards. 

Shri Aryanayakam pointed out that Sjt. Bhise's idea was 
to make agriculture a. basic craft in all the standards, instead 
of having it in the last^ two grades. 

Shri L, R, Besai stated that he himself belonged to a 
family of farmers, and knew farming. From his experience 
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he would say that childt'en between the ages of 6 and 11 could 
not do the major operations of agriculture. Even children 
of the age of 14 and 15 could not be expected to handle the 
plough and draw water from wells. Unless these operations 
were taught to the children, it was no use making agriculture 
a basic craft. 

Sjt, Nimbkar agreed with Mr. Desai. 

Sjt, Aryanayakam pointed out that the intention of the 
present programme was to introduce gradening in the nrst 
five grades as a subsidiary craft and agriculture as a basic 
craft from the sixth grade. They might gain experience of 
the present programme before taking up agriculture as a 
basic craft from the 1st grade. 

Shri L. R. Desai pointed out that there was another 
consideration to be taken into account in regard to the intro- 
duction of agriculture as a basic ci’aft. In the Katargaon 
training centre, they had made nature study a compulsory 
subject, and every teacher had to put in about an hour's work 
every day. The income .was very little. Agriculture 
depended so much on weather conditions and rainfall. 

Dr. L R. Khan suggested that they might wait till the fifth 
year to consider the introduction of agriculture as a basic 
craft 

The next problem taken tip for discussion was whether 
a separate syllabus was necessary for girls. 

It was pointed out by one of the Lady members of the 
Conference that the Conference had not yet tackled the ques- 
tion of a separate syllabus for girls. 

Srimati Asha Devi stated that as far as her experience 
went, up to the age of 12 there was no need for any distinction 
between the education of boys and girls. The study of physio- 
logy, hygiene and dietetics was necessary both for girls and 
for boys. After the age of 12 they might provide for spe- 
cialization both for girls and for boys. 

Mrs. Dani suggested that they might make "^domestic 
science compulsory for girls in girls’ schools. 

Srimati Asha Devi pointed out that their main problem 
was to deal with girls in the villages. Domestic science, as it 
was now^ taught, consisted of instructions in cooking, care of 
utensils, sev/ing etc., all of which presupposed a certain margin 
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of prosperity in the home. Village girls who always lived on 
the verge of existence would have very little occasion in their 
life to make any use of this knowledge. 

Miss Peterson of Porto Novo admitted that the term 
“Domestic Science’’ always jarred in her ears when it was 
put on the time-table of a school. What she wanted that the 
girls should be taught was to make some improvements in 
their simple lives. They should be taught to keep a garden, 
so that they could add a little variety to their meals. They 
should also be taught what grains were nourishing and what 
were not. They should also be taught how to save a little 
every month. They could also be taught sewing. That is 
what she meant by domestic science. This could be taught 
in a simple way from the lowest class. 

Mrs, Hanna Sen (Lady Irwin College, Delhi) stated that 
domestic science as taught in the big urban schools of Bombay 
and elsewhere did not constitute domestic science as a whole. 
There were certain other sections quite applicable to rural 
conditions. For instance, gardening. As pointed out by Miss 
Peterson if girls were taught how to keep small gardens in 
the little plots of land surrounding their huts, they would, 
when they grew up, be able to grow vegetables and make 
their food wholesome and well balanced. Then, there was 
needle craft. They could make the simple dresses for their 
children, and mend the torn garments. Then hygiene. Hygiene 
was a very essential part of domestic science. Of course, 
certain elements in it were common to both boys and girls. 
Another important section of domestic science which could 
be introduced in the basic schools was nursing and knowledge 
about infectious diseases. Children should be taught how to 
protect a family from contagion. Thus, those branches of 
domestic science which were applicable to rural conditions 
should be taught in rural schools. She personally felt that 
their village life could not be rebuilt unless emphasis was 
placed CM the teaching of domestic science as far as girls were 
concerned. 

Shri Aryanayakam remarked that the matter had been 
thoroughly discussed by the Zakir Hussain Committee, and 
they had come to the conclusion that no differentiation should 
be made up to the age of 12. 
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As for the syllabus of domestic science it seemed that the 
differentiation was one of- terminology rather than that of 
matter. Of the subjects included in the syllabus of domestic 
science, gardening, and elements' of physiology, hygiene and 
dietetics were already a part of the syllabus of basic educa- 
tion. So was a knowledge of 'infectious diseases and simple 
nursing. As for sewing and mending he did not see why it 
should not be taught to boys as well as girls. 

The next subject taken up for discussion was the place 
of art in basic education. 

Dr. L R. Khan^ Principal:, Basic Training College, 
Allahabad, placed before the Conference a short account of 
the experiment being carried on under his direction. From 
the very beginning of the experiment he said, he had been 
of the opinion that training in art should form an essential 
part of the training of teachers of basic education. In the first 
place this would enable the teachers to decorate the craft 
work produced. Designing and decoration played an 
important part in weaving, wood and metal work, and card- 
board modelling. Secondly a teacher with some training in 
art could prepare his own illustrative materials and teaching 
aids. Besides these utilitarian Reasons, there was the more 
compelling reason of the educational value of free expression 
in art. They were fortunate in getting the services of Shri 
Manohaiial, who in addition to being a trained teacher was 
also a trained artist, and with his assistance an elementary 
training in art had been introduced in the teachers’ training 
college in Allahabad. This training did not aim at turning 
out the teacher as a finished artist, but only to help the teacher 
to impart to the village boys a knowledge of decoration of 
craft work. The results of the experiment had been inspiring, 
as many teachers who had never touched the brush before 
had shown great promise as future artists, on the other hand 
many teachers with a little previous training had developed 
rapidly. 

The next place in the experiment had been with the 
children. They started the experiment with the children of 
a Municipal school, a school in which the average intelligence 
of the children was low as compared to the other children in 
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urban areas. They introduced free expression in art leading 
to pattern making and designing. The colours used were 
cheap bazaar colours which could be used in every basic 
school. Only three periods a week were devoted to the subject, 
but their experience had been that the children took keen 
interest in the subject. Sometimes when the boys were doing 
their craft work, they would be given a period to decorate 
their craft work with the help of the material placed before 
them. They were trying to lay the foundation of a simple, 
inexpensive art room for the children, with panels all round 
the room which were being gradually decorated by the 
children themselves. This experiment was still in the making, 
and he did not know how it would develop later on but he 
felt that this was an important contribution that they were 
making to the scheme of basic education. 

Sjt Manoharlal, Art teacher, Basic Training College, 
Allahabad, stated that in the present age they had to demo- 
cratize art, and this could only be done by making art the 
medium of expression of their everyday social experiences. 
In addition to helping children to decorate their craft work, 
art would also develop their personality. Education of the 
intellect, without the education of the feelings and imagina- 
tion, would be of no value. A boy would feel nearer to an 
object if he was asked to paint it than if he was asked merely 
to name it and mention its qualities. In the. teaching of art, 
they had divided the subject into three parts: (1) free expres- 
sion, i.e. illustration of stories, (2) design, and (3) memory 
drawing. They were not attempting to teach drawing in the 
old v/ay i.e. by means of illustrated free hand drawing books. 
A small child would not be able to make minute marks. 
Therefore, he had to be given a brush and liquid colours so 
that he might be able to move his arm freely. Stories from 
history could be told to childi*en and they could then be asked 
to illustrate them in their own way. The material supplied 
to them would be a few primary colours and a brush. When 
the child had seen a few possibilities, the teacher would draw 
his attention to something that the child had seen , or to some 
design in a book cover and ask him to copy it. In this way 
the child would be led to learning the art of colouring and 
decoration. 
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Dr. Abdul Hamid Ka^i, , Urdu Basic Traming School, 
Jaigaoii, also emphasized the point that art must play a very 
important part in' their education if their programme of 
national education was to succeed. The economic , aspect of ■ 
education should not be stressed at the expense of the aesthe« 
tic aspect. He believed that Dr. Khan’s experiment would 
prove a great contribution to their educational scheme. To 
colour and music they could also usefully add rhythm. The 
inner life of a child could be made richer by teaching him 
rhythmic movements. He would therefore suggest that 
besides art and music, dancing should also form a part of the 
syllabus of basic education. 

Rajhufnari Anirit Kaur winded up the proceedings of the 
afternoon. She said, ‘T am sure ail of us who have come 
here must be congratulating ourselves because we have had 
the good fortune to come here. The discussions have termi- 
nated and I am delighted that they have ended with such a 
happy note — that we want to bring beauty into the lives of our 
children, and, through our children, into the life of this land 
to which we have the privilege to belong. I am sure we could 
all go away from here enthused about the work that we have 
in store for us.’\ 



(2) THE TECHNIQUE OF CORRELATED TEACHING 
Octr. 30, 2 p.m. 

The disciissio7i on the technique of correlated teaching 
was opened by Professor K, G. Saiyidain who read the follow- 
ing, paper on the subject, 

Ihe Technique of correlated teaching 
By Professor K. G. Saiyidain 
The inauguration of the scheme of basic education has 
given a rude shock to the self-complacency with which educa- 
tional workers and administrators in India have been 
conducting school work for centuries and has compelled them 
to re-examine some of their long cherished postulates about 
educational theory and practice. I am not one of those unfair 
and unreasonable partisans of the new scheme who imagine 
that the educational firmament was plunged in utter darkness 
before this scheme took shape, and since then it has been, or 
promises soon to become, one uninterrupte(J blaze of light. I 
am quite aware that the ferment of educational reform has 
for years been working slowly and often unperceived in 
schools and training colleges, and sometimes even in adminir 
strative circles also. But these scattered points of light were 
few and far between. Usually the adoption of new methods 
was looked upon as an individual fad which did not affect 
the rest of the educational world. Certain subjects of study 
had been taught for ages; certain methods of teaching had 
acquired the force and sanctity which belong to old traditions. 
The average teacher was inclined to think that what was good 
enough for his predecessors was good enough for him and 
there was no reason why he should run after new-fangled 
fads. Thus was the mental laziness and inertia of teachers 
rationalized and generations of children were taught, and are 
being taught, by methods for which no psychological justifi- 
cation whatever can be offered, 

Mahatma Gandhi, however, has the knack of challenging 
thrice-guarded orthodoxies and of carrying controversies 
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from the cloisters of the specialists to the open market-place, 
where scholastic niceties -look less nice than they did in the 
dim light of the cloisters, and' common sense ti^es to assert 
itself more vigorously and successfully* He recalled to the 
mind of the educationists the need for relating education to 
the realities of life, and planting its feet firmly on the soil of 
the village which, after all, is the backbone of Indian life and 
culture* He advocated an education given through selected 
village handicrafts such as spinning, weaving and wood work. 
This was a point of view which certainly threatened the 
sacred supremacy of the written word and the text-book in 
the field of education, but was within the intelligent compre- 
hension of the ordinary villagers, who had so far been unable 
to see how the education given to their children in schools 
impinged on their life at all. They might prize it for reasons 
of social snobbery or because it held out a remote, and usually 
illusory, hope of their children getting some clerical service 
in the town, or because knowledge for its own sake has, even 
today, a certain value for the Indian peasant. But his shrewd 
native wit could not appreciate how the learning of certain 
subjects or certain technical skills made the village lad into 
a better and more efficient citizen and cultivator. On the 
contrary, his experience and observation pointed to the con- 
clusion that this education tended to alienate educated youth 
from the life and labours of his fellow men. 

In the course of this short paper it is neither possible nor 
necessary to survey the various features of the scheme. I 
propose to confine myself to one of its several important fea- 
tures i.e. the technique of coordinated teaching which, the 
Report of the Zakir Husain Committee suggests, is the only 
suitable method whereby the full intellectual value of the new 
syllabus can be exploited. In order to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of this method it is necessary to bear in mind the 
nature of the new syllabus, which is built round three 
integrally related centres: the child's physical environment, 
the child's social environment and the selected basic craft. 
This gives the syllabus a unity which it did not possess before. 
What may be broadly described as general science interprets 
the physical environment; social studies interpret the social 
environment; craft provides their' natural convening point, 
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since craft work utilizes the resources of the physical environ- 
ment for, the purposes that relate to the social environment. 
Language agd drawing represent the expressional side of 
, education which is useful in all directions. How can we evolve 
^ a method of teaching which will be in consonance with the 
spirit of this scheme? The basic craft chosen provides a 
natural starting point for the teacher, because the child is by 
nature a pragmatist and loves activity. Long before he has 
acquired sufficient intellectual maturity to understand the 
meaning and purpose of the various school subjects which 
figure in the curriculum, he can, • and does, take interest in 
various kinds of practical work and the crafts which sustain 
life around him. The proper psychological approach for 
developing the child’s intellectual powers consists in engaging 
him in activities connected with craft work and, thereby, train- 
ing his powers of observation and judgment as well as his 
practical aptitudes. As the child comes in contact with the 
raw materials and tools which he has to manipulate, the tea- 
cher has numerous and rich opportunities for adding naturally 
and gradually to the child’s knowledge of his physical and 
social environment. If the teaching of craft is intelligent and 
not mechanical, the child v/ill naturally feel interested in the 
study of his raw material, its origin and distribution, the pro- 
cesses employed in transforming it from a crude to a finished 
condition, the appliances and sources of power used in these 
processes, the conditions under which the \vorkers connected 
with them carry on their life and activities. As the child’s 
knowledge and experience grow, as he acquires the capacity 
to read and write and his range of interests becomes wider he 
is naturally impelled in the direction of understanding ‘‘the 
why and v/herefore” of the processes going on not only in 
school, but also outside the school. The result is that the 
child’s mind is not confused with a number of readymade, 
logically arranged “subjects” whose raison dieter is incompre- 
hensible to him; he is rather led along the direction of his own 
curiosity and intellectual interests till, in due course, the 
miscellaneous items of knowledge acquired begin to fall into 
their proper places and the growing child is able to distin- 
. guish the significance of various subjects. This is a psycho- 
logical principle of great importance; it is based on the fact 
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that the child’s mind is an, integral whole, welcoming experi- 
ence as a unity, not as a' collection of separate unconnected 
fragments. To the young child, the traditional division of 
the curricula into ‘‘subjects” which are not only unrelated to 
one another but are also out of touch with the pulsating reali- 
ties of life is often quite unintelligible. The technique of 
correlated teaching, on the other hand, makes the craft work 
of the child the starting point of his learning and, just as a 
powerful magnet attracts to- itself scattered iron filings and 
introduces order and system into them, similarly the focal 
and expanding interest in craft activities enables the child to 
acquire and assimilate the relevant knowledge of history, 
geography, civics, general science and other important sub- 
jects. Moreover, it gives to the child's knowledge greater 
correctness and reality and saves it from that formal compart- 
mentalization which makes it both dull and meaningless. 
Craft thus bocemes a centre from which emanate many rich 
and progressive human interests, some historical, some geo- 
graphical, some scientific, all finding their satisfaction in due 
course in the specialized study of different branches of knov/- 
ledge. This point may perhaps be made more clear by means 
cf an illustration which is designed .to show how, through this 
technique, the child can gradually acquire any amount of 
rich, significant and worth-while subject matter from an 
apparently trivial beginning, provided, of course, that the craft 
is wisely chosen, touches life at many points and offers possibi- 
lities cf educational development. Let us take, for example, 
a cotton project involving the cultivation of cotton, observa- 
tion of its grovdh, its spinning and weaving, the study of the 
various processes employed in manufacturing cloth and other 
articles. There is an infinitely rich field for the teachers of 
history, geography, science and even mathematics and 
languages. They will not, indeed, find here the royal and 
easy high road of text book teaching which often eliminates 
the labour of thinking on the part of the teachers and the 
taught. But they discover, if they have the intelligence 
to do so, something which is of far greater value in the educa- 
tion of the growing human being— -namely, the possibility of 
subordinating knowledge to action, intellect to life, logic to 
psychology and pedantry to common serise. The geographer 
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can study the distribution of cotton over the globe, the clima“ 
tic factors which favour its growth, its import and export, the 
processes of manufacturing cloth and their development, which 
will incidentally bring the Industrial Revolution within their 
ken. The history teacher will interest the child in the mani- 
fold ways which man has adopted to protect himself from the 
rigours of climate, of the part played by cotton clothing in 
various ancient civilizations — window which may give many 
valuable and fascinating glimpses: the development of the 
cotton industry in India, her flourishing trade with the West, 
its repression and decline under the East India Company 
— a Story of tremendous political and economic significance 
— the more recent development of cotton factories, the 
Swadeshi movement, India’s economic relations with Japan 
and Great Britain. On the scientific side there will be 
chances of gaining useful knowledge about botany, physics, 
chemistry, agriculture and climatology at every step, as the 
child studies the sowing of seed, its germination, the growth 
of a plant and its flowering, the tools and appliances, and 
sources of power used at different stages of its transformation 
and manufacture into cloth— a truly “general science” course, 
emanating from a single interesting centre. Then there is 
the “romance of the spinning wheel,” the folk songs associated 
with harvesting and with spinning and weaving, the rural 
economy of life in which it plays such a dominant part, 
the numerous mathematical calculations from the simple 
counting of rounds of yarn to calculating the huge weight of 
debt and interest borne by the poor cultivators, the economic 
legislation which is being attempted on their behalf in different 
provinces. Can any one doubt that, in the hands of an intelli- 
gent teacher who understands this technique, the project can 
develop into a treasure-house of useful, correlated knowledge, 
perhaps spread over a number of years? And even in the 
hands of an ordinary teacher, it will help to make the process 
of education more practical and therefore, for the child, more 
lively. 

There is, however, one important precaution which tea- 
chers who experiment with this method sEould constantly 
bear in mind. Their approach is fundamentally psychological 
i.e. according to the laws of the child’s mental development. 
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But their ultiraate goal, so far as the intellectual aspect of 
education is concerned, is logical i.e. they have to aim at 
building up in the child’s mind, in due course, a coherent 
and systematic structure of knowledge. In other words, they 
have to conduct their teaching in such a way that knowledge, 
which is acquired psychologically by the child, gains scientific 
organization. The project method and the technique of 
coordinated teaching make the teacher’s task much more 
difficult because, while presenting to the child the psychologi- 
cal facade of the process, he has constantly to think how, in 
view of his objective, he can build a safe bridge from the 
psychological to the logical. The difficulty, however, is well 
worth facing, because the only other alternative is to sacrifice 
the child’s interest, activity and spontaneous enthusiasm — in 
fact all that makes schooling educative — to a mere formalism, 
a shadow which has no substance. It demands mental alert- 
ness and vigilance on the part of the teacher, a capacity for 
constant stock-taking of the child’s acquired knowledge with 
reference to the requirements of the syllabus, ‘‘and the 
ingenuity to create interests, situations and stimuli which will 
lead the child happily to the desired goal. Teachers who 
throw themselves into this crusade for a better education 
should courageously take up the challenge of this difficult task, 
for the Providence that has created this universe had ordained 
that nothing should be significant or worthwhile which does 
not call for strenuous effort and sacrifice. 

^ Kaka Saheb Kaleikar’s talk on ‘ This new method” 

The scheme of basic education has brought into the field 
not only a new philosophy but also a new method of education. 

, .A clever barrister while arguing his case weaves into 
his brief a fair amount of legal knowledge. His purpose is 
not to teach law but to establish his case. Yet like an artist 
he must decide upon the right proportion of legal knowledge 
necessary for his purpose (for a shade too much or too little 
will spoil his case) , and the right psychological moments when 
to introduce them and the most. attractive method of introduc- 
tion. Thus, if the barrister knows his job, even a layman 
attending the courts, purely for the fun of it, will in time 
unconsciously acquire a fair amount of legal knowledge. 
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This is the method of correlation* When a piece of 
knowledge or information comes to us as a part of some 
interesting experience, the process of assimilation is natural 
or unconscious. The task of a good teacher of basic education 
is the same as that of a good barrister. He has to weave into 
the teaching of the basic craft as much of knowledge and 
information as is necessary for his purpose. Thus he must 
not only have a complete knowledge of his own subject but 
also must know the art of correlating it with all aspects of 
knowledge necessary. 

The exact nature of this new method — the method of 
correlation — is not yet clear to all, and is often confused with 
association of ideas. But the difference between the two is 
a fundamental one* While one is based on facts, the other 
IS purely psychological. It may or may not be based on 
facts and may lead us into the wilderness* It is therefore not 
a reliable method for education. 

This world we live in is so arranged that each phenomenon 
is connected directly or indirectly with another. The tea- 
cher’s job is to discover and utilize this connecting link for 
the purpose of education. This does not require scholarship 
of a very high order. If the teacher is a living individual and 
has a little knowledge of everything he can make a good 
teacher of basic education. The dwellers in the forests, whom 
we commonly describe as wild or primitive, know this art. 
Their very survival depends on this knowledge* Those who 
would live must provide themselves with all the necessaries 
of life. They must know how, where, and when to acquire 
them. They are constantly faced with the problems of “how” 
and “wherefore”. The third problem—the problem of “why” 
proves too intricate and thus they lag behind in the race as 
“wild” or “primitive”. In the race of life only those xvill 
march forward, who constantly ask themselves the three 
questions of “why”, “how” and “wherefore” and attempt to 
answer them. The new method of correlation is nothing 
more than an attempt to introduce this art of life into the 
field of education. 

This technique of correlation can take us very far into 
the world of knowledge, and when we try to educate the 
child through a handicraft we can bring all the knowledge 
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in the world to him through this simple and natural process. 
For, what is a handicraft? A. handicraft is the process by 
I which a man takes the raw material from- nature, and with 
his skill and intelligence transforms it into an object of use 
: for human society. Thus it forms a process through which 
I a child can be introduced to the world of nature, to the skill 
of man and to human society and its needs. There is no 
branch of human knowledge which is not covered by these 
three aspects of human life. Where this relationship is not 
obvious, there should be no forced or artificial attempt at 
correlation. 

We are often asked: ‘‘We may teach the arithmetical 
processes through spinning, we may give some knowledge of 
cotton, we may even teach some science but how is it possible 
to teach history or the social sciences through spinning? 
How is spinning with takli connected with these sciences?” 

Once I was asked this question in Gujarat by a student 
who was a fisherman by caste. I answered that the whole 
history of human evolution has been the story of the progres- 
sive attempts of man to keep himself warm. The primary 
function of food is to keep the human body warm. When the 
primitive man learned to clothe himself, he needed less food. 
He needed to kill less animals for' self-preservation: this was 
the first step in the story of human culture. 

Clothing, made man independent of the changes of sea- 
sons, brought more light and air into his dwelling. Gradually 
clothing increased and man weakened. The story of human 
evolution is thus closely interwoven with the story of clothing. 

From skins of wild animals to woollen garments and 
from wool to cotton is the story of human evolution. After 
agriculture this is the greatest of human industries. Emperors 
have learnt the art of weaving and the queens of all nations 
have throughout the ages been fine spinners. 

This cloth brought Europe into touch with India. It is 
cloth that binds India and Japan together. 

After a long experience of national education we have 
arrived at the conclusion that intellect is developed better 
through practical work than through the reading of books. 
Bhartrihari, the royal poet, said long ago; 

— “The intellect follows close upon the skill of hands.” 

B.G.-ll 
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The Bhagavadgita said long before him that action 
(Karma) ripens into knowledge (Jnana). Activity helps 
knowledge and knowledge helps skill of hands. The scheme 
of basic education is an attempt to develop knowledge through 
activity. What Gita has defined as Jnana however is higher 
than knowledge; it is culture. 

If 'we think a little deeply we shall realize that this 
scheme of education is the greatest contribution of this age; 
it is a step forward in the story of human culture — it is a 
way towards the democratization of culture. 

The following papers were then read on the different 
aspects of the problem. 

Correlated teaching of Arithmetic (Spinning) 

By Sjt. L. R. Desai, Special Officer for basic education, 
Bombay presidency. 

Educationists agree on the soundness of the principles 
underlying the Wardha Scheme but many of them are still 
sceptic about the teaching of subjects through a craft, or what 
is technically known as correlated teaching. Their scepticism 
is genuine and mainly due to their very different outlook. 
They have all been used to present-day teaching. Their 
attitude towards knowledge is subject- wise. They often 
think in compartments. Although they often make a pretence 
of considering all things from the child’s point of view and 
rationalizing their methods ^nd procedure according to the 
needs of the child, their pedagogical thinking is based on 
logical sequence, methodical treatment, subject lessons, the 
technique of teaching and many other things which do not 
wholly fit in with child-nature and the child-mind. 

Activity or craft-centred teaching differs broadly from 
the present-day class teaching in the following; 

ACTIVITY-CENTRED TEACHING PRESENT-DAY TEACHING 

Psychological Logical order of topics. 

Natural Artificial-brought in some- 
how, because logical order 

requires it. 

Centred round an activity Subject- wise. 

Free teaching based on Time-table ridden and mostly 

environments.^^^ in the class-room. 
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The above points of /difference are so material that a 
compromise between the two is difficult though not impossible. 
A teacher steeped, in the present day teaching has to bring 
about a complete transformation in his attitude towards 
knowledge. He should begin thinking of knowledge as a 
whole made up of bits from all topics and subjects as it suits 
requirements. He should teach only those bits that suit the 
occasion irrespective of the subject to which those bits belong^ 
and leave the synthetic process of the mind to assimilate and 
arrange according to subjects or branches of study. This is 
a very difficult thing and an average teacher often finds him- 
self at sea, and no wonder. His logical mind does not allow 
him to wait for a suitable opportunity for the treatment of a 
particular topic even though the logical order requires it to 
be treated immediately. If he wants to teach through a craft 
I or an environment or an acHvTEy he must develop the patience 
I and confidence in the natural growth of knowledge. He has 
I not the faith, though he often professes it, that all useful 
I knowledge will come in at the proper time and it is no use 
stretching it and striving to bring it in. My experience is 
that this attitude comes only with conviction. The teacher 
here has to keep before his eye an illiterate but practical 
villager. There are millions of such villagers who are not 
literate and who can yet carry on their ordinary transactions 
in life, can work out problems, can express clearly, may be 
in a little crude language, can understand and grasp the 
arguments of others, can appreciate humour and retort if 
need be, and so on like any other cultured or educated person. 
Such persons have not gone to schools to learn at our hands. 
They have learnt through life. If this conviction is well 
founded there is no reason why the teacher should not wait 
for proper opportunities in life to impart certain important 
bits of knowledge. 

The craft-centred or activity-centred teaching is psycho- 
logical and natural in the sense that it provides the child 
with natural motivation for learning. He sees the need of 
learning. T^oFTEIFpurpose the teacher needs to keep in view 
different processes of the craft or stages in the activity and 
should see what can be taught at these stages and in these 
processes. He should certainly keep his eye on the topics 
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he wants to teach but the topics will have a secondary posi- 
tion. The process or stage in the craft or activity is the 
fundamental thing and the teacher should select which of 
the topics will go well at that particular stage. Craft or 
f activity is in the centre and the topics or bits of information 
1 act as the handmaid and enrich the craft or the activity. 
Though this attitude may appear rather queer to the orthodox 
mind it is pedagogically the right one in the sense that the 
child is put on to an activity which interests him and gives 
him enough scope to move his hands and feet. The creative 
product of this activity brings him a satisfaction entirely 
different from the make-believe satisfaction so far achieved 
and consequently gives him a confidence which is bound to 
create self-confidence in him. 

Keeping these points in view let us now see what stages 
or processes a child has to learn in spinning and carding, 
which has been taken as the basic craft in our scheme, and 
how those stages can be utilized in giving knowledge about 
different operations in Arithmetic. Before we do this, let us 
see what operations we want our children to learn usefully. 
(Here again this attitude of thinking is a little unpsychological 
but it cannot be helped) . We are restricting ourselves to the 
first three standards only. Our commonsense and experience 
says that children should learn notation and numeration, the 
four fundamental operations in simple numbers i.e. addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division of simple numbers, 
fundamental operation with compound qualities and elemen- 
tary notions of vulgar fractions. The compound quantities 
that children should know are in connection with money, 
weight, length and time. Under each of the four fundamental 
operations, there are stages such as simple addition, addition 
involving carrying, addition by twos, threes, fours etc., multi- 
plication tables as addition and so on. 

The learning of the above topics can be divided into two 
divisions: (1) learning of the principle i.e. undertaking the 
method of doing and writing and (2) drilling the technique 
so as to make it permanent and readily available. The stages 
and processes in crafts and activities should provide oppor- 
tunities for both. As the craft or the activity is to be the 
medium, we should examine in details the various stages and 
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just find out how much of the above can be taught naturally 
at these stages and how both , the sides of the learning can 
be attended to. 

Spinning and carding is the main craft we have introduced 
in our schools and hence let us see what processes the child 
has to master, and in what order, and then see how much 
of the so-called important and necessary knowledge can be 
given to our children. 

The processes children have to master are as under: 
(Only those processes that can be utilized for teaching Arith- 
metic have been taken here.) 

Pre-Spinning activities 

Making slivers. 

Putting thread on the winders. 

Spinning activities 

Spinning the yarn. 

Putting the yarn on the winder. 

Post-spinnbig activities 

Keeping a record of daily yarn. 

Keeping a record of daily slivers. 

Making gundis and lattis of the yarn. 

Record of carding by weight* Waste. 

I Finding the speed. 

' Calculation of wages. 

Record of yarn by length: Gundis and lattis, yds., feet, 
and inches etc. 

Quantity of cloth that can be woven. 

There will be many more stages than those outlined 
above but these are the most important. It may be argued 
that the topics mentioned above do not form a part of the 
craft. Such an argument is quite relevant but no actual 
spinning or carding operation can be mathematical* Mathe- 
matics may be brought in the manufacture of implements and 
equipment for a craft. The craft itself is based on scientific 
principles and is the sumtotal of the various relevant applica- 
tions of science. Thus only the record-keeping part of spin- 
ning and carding — and it is the most important part of any 
productive craft, perhaps more important than craft itself — 
can be utilized for teaching arithmetic* 
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Let us now see what can be taught at different stages 
of the operations mentioned aboYc: 

Making slivers. 

Putting thread (pucca) on the winders. 

Spinning the Takli. 

Putting the yarn on the winders. 

These can be used very well for teaching numeration 
and notation. Making the slivr^s will be an activity which 
can be given to children in the beginning. The teacher may 
restrict the quantity of carded cotton according to his require- 
ments. He may start with cotton just sufficient to make 
one or two slivers. Perhaps children will not find it difficult 
to grasp numbers up to 3 in the initial stages. The teacher 
makes children prepare slivers and count them as one, two 
and or three. Notation may go hand in hand with numera- 
tion. To me it appears a great mistake to treat notation 
and numeration separately. If the two are taught simultane- 
ously “one’’ will go quite easily with sliver or “two’’ will go 
quite easily with slivers and so on. In the second activity, 
the counting of rounds as and when children put the pucca 
thread on the winder will give an opportunity for numeration 
and its record with notation. Thus counting and noting up 
to 9 will take some time — may be .even days. When we 
come to two-digit figures we can use the winding activity 
to advantage. Every 10 rounds may be put up in a small 
group or latti and further counting may go on as 10 and 
1=11, 11 and 1=12 or 10 and 1=11; 10 and 2=12, 10 and 
3=13 etc. The teacher who has done this work will know 
how to use this. The same method can be extended for 
teaching three-digit numbers. 

Practice drill in numeration can be given through games 
connected with the craft. For instance while winding, the 
class as a whole may take up the activity simultaneously as 
1 and 1 is 2, 2 and 1 is 3, 3 and 1 is 4 etc., or 10 and 1 is 11, 
10 and 2 is 12, 10 and 3 is 13, or 20 and 1 is 21, 20 and 2 is 22 
and so on. A game in takli spinning will also be very inter- 
esting. A child comes to the centre of the class and gives a 
hard twist to the takli and begins counting 1, 2, 3. . . other 
children listen and try to find out mistakes if any. Many 
such games can be devised. Opportunities in numeration 
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and notation can be given by getting a stock of slivers and 
putting them into bundles of 10 and finally into bundles of 
100 . 

The average man does not require to use a number of 
more than three digits — at least a child is never required to 
use it in actual life — and so the teacher should be content with 
notation and numeration of three digits. 

Keeping a record of daily yarn and or slivers: 

This activity can be utilized for teaching addition. The 
concrete material that we use in ordinary teaching is there 
in the form of slivers or rounds of yarn on the winder. The 
teacher may give short spans i. e. divide a period of 40 
minutes into 7 or 8 units, ask children to spin for 5 minutes, 
wind the yarn on the winder, keep a record of such small 
numbers and teach addition of small single digit numbers 
to start with. Suppose a child spins 4, 5 and 4 rounds in 
3 units. The total must be found. No difficulty will be 
presented by adding 4 to 5 but adding 4 to 9, i. e. the third 
unit of spinning, will introduce the idea of carrying which 
automatically arises as the child puts his yarn into a latti 
or 10 as soon as one is added to 9. Two or three such oppor- 
tunities will give children an understanding of the principle, 
and then the drill part remains to make the operation of addi- 
tion more or less mechanical. 

The present day practice in ordinary schools is to give 
children imaginary problems for the drill part. These are 
not psychologically sound. Here we can make children keep 
a record of their yarn for 2 or 3 units in each period and 
add them up. So long as children are in single-unit-number 
addition, records of yarn in two or three units per period 
will be suitable. When they go to two digit addition, half 
period records or full period records may be kept, and after 
some time daily records may be kept. It is true that under 
this scheme intensive drill work cannot be given. The drill 
work in addition will be spread over a month or a year or 
the school career at the rate of one or two problems per day, 
but this is more to the advantage of the child. The errors in 
addition will be more readily eliminated by giving them 
intensive drill for a short time. This is psychologically and 
educationally quite true. 
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Keeping a daily record of slivers: 

This activity gives a good scope for teaching addition and 
subtraction. The child is given five slivers on a particular 
day; he spins two and three are left. This he can put down 
in the form of a record; 

Slivers given 5 

Slivers spun 2 


Slivers left 3 


If the child has not learnt enough writing, the number 
of slivers given and spun can be written in different coloured 
chalk, or a similar device can be found out, 

A record form of the type mentioned below will be 
useful. 


Slivers given : 5 : 7:6: : 

Slivers spun : 3 : 4 : 5 : : 

Slivers left : 2 : 3 : 1 : 

Date : 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : etc. etc. 


Such record-keeping may be given for about a week. 
Later on the following record may be kept: 


Slivers left over 

: 0 

: 2 

: 4 

: 7 ; 

Slivers given 

: 7 

: 8 

: 8 

: 6 : 

Total slivers 

: 7 

: 10 

: 12 

: 13 : 

Slivers spun 

: 5 

: 6 

: 5 

: 6 ; 

Slivers left 

: 2 

: 4 

: 7 

: 7 : 

Date 

: 1 : 

2 : 

3 : 

4 : etc. etc. 


Such record-keeping will have to be continued for a fairly 
long time. This means subtraction of single digit numbers 
involving carrying. For a two-digit number subtraction a 
similar record may be kept of the number of rounds of yarn 
spun and how many more rounds are necessary for a gundi 
or a latti etc. Teachers of training colleges who give a little 
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thought to this will evolve a number of such devices 

suggested to teachers of basic schools. 

Opportunities for teaching multiplication and division can 
be found by keeping similar records: problems of the quan- 
tity of yarn a child can have in a week by spinning. . . .rounds 
per day; or, if every boy span at the same time and at the 
same rate, how many rounds of yarn will be produced in a 
day by a class. Problems of a similar kind can be multiplied. 
Similarly problems on calculation of speed will give oppor- 
tunity for division by two or three according to the periods or 
unit-periods taken by the teacher per day. In the same way 
record keeping in guiidis and lattis or by weight or by 
length will give the teacher enough opportunities of teaching 
compound quantities and the four fundamental operations. 
The calculation of waste will be a good opportunity for 
teaching subtraction of compound quantities. 

Problems on money and quantity of cloth produced from 
a quantity of yarn will have to be taken later on. Such 
problems will give opportunities in multiplication and division 
of compound quantities. A child cards . . . tolas per day: in a 
week he cards . . . tolas: such problems in multiplication 
can be multiplied. Similarly problems on division can be had 
in the actual class-room. 

Personal records can be kept by every child as under: 
A child requires . . . yards of cloth: he should spin . . . lattis 
and gundis in all. (The teacher gives this information.) Now 
he can keep a day to day record of it: 

Lattis Gundis 

Quantity required to be spun 
Spun on the day 
Quantity still to be spun 

Dates or weeks 1:2: 

Or while talking of the cloth: every boy requires for his 
uniform . . . yards of cloth. There are . . . boys in the class. 
Therefore . . . yards of cloth will be required. Now a record to 
find out how many days will be necessary for spinning the 
required yarn, the number of hours to be worked for it and 
so on. There may be personal records, class records, school 
records. The arithmetic teaching will thus be based on 

B.G.-12 
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keeping records and calculating cost. This record-keeping 
need not be the same as or identical with the teacher’s 
ordinary record keeping of the economic aspect of our 
scheme. That may be made use of if convenient but should 
not necessarily be identical. 

The above is an outline of arithmetic teaching for three 
standards correlated with the craft of spinning. 

Two warnings I must give to the teachers. 

,, 1. Remember that arithmetic teaching coirelated with 

spinning is not the only arithmetic children are to learn. 
There are other activities in the school and what does not 
come under spinning will probably come under excursions, 
nature study work, social studies etc. All important things 
will come in if you make children live in those activities. If 
certain things do not come, do not worry, however important 
you may consider them from your point of view. Rest 
assured that your judgment is wrong; either the time is not 
ripe for teaching these things or the topics are not important 
at all. If the time is not ripe, wait; forget the utility if it 
is not important. 

2. Do not make a fetish of the method and the subject 
matter. Use the method that a child can grasp and stick to 
it. Do not bring in subject matter that does not fit in with 
the stage in the craft. 

My experience of the teachers in the training schools and 
in basic schools has been that they are too keen on subject 
matter and drag craft into the teaching. They give imaginary 
problems about craft and try to show it as correlated teaching. 
f Let me tell them that it is crafh jbiassed teaching and not craft- 
i centred. Distinguish between the two — a bias and a centre. 
IiTWe former the pi-oblems are drawn from craft. These are 
imaginary and do not form a part of the craft. If problems 
are to be taught through a craft then they should evolve from 
it, in relation to it and in relation to the satisfaction of the 
child for it (craft). The record keeping suggested above 
evolves from the craft, is in relation to the craft and does 
make a child inquisitive about his own requirements in 
relation to the craft that he is learning. 
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The correlated teaching of the Mother Tongue with 
splnnliig as the basic craft 

By Acharya Bhagvat, Saswad. 

Many educationists are still honestly sceptical about the 
possibility of giving a child a complete all-round education 
through a handicraft round which the whole education must 
centre, in accordance with the scheme of basic education. 
Doubts and difficulties may be felt regarding the teaching of 
other subjects, but we have no grounds for doubt so far as 
the teaching of language is concerned. 

I Language grew out of a need felt by man in the activities 
: motivated by his daily struggle with nature for existence. 
^ Some psycho-analysts have suggested that language owes its 
origin to the sex instinct of man, but since the instinct of 
self-preservation with all the attendant activities is primary 
to the sex instinct, it seems more natural and psychological 
to suppose that language was created to fulfil a need origi- 
nating in man’s battle with nature for his own preservation. 

It is certain that language was evolved to supply a need 
arising from man’s life activities. Our ancient philologists 
(Niruktakaras) also say that all words have their origin in 
verbs. This ancient theory is supported by observing how 
the child acquires his vocabulary through his own activities 
or through imitating the activities of others. A dog is a 
i ‘"bow-bow”, a cat is a ""miow-miow”, a cow a ""moo-cow” and 
I a car a ""honk-honk”. While speaking to a child w^e adults 
J adopt his vocabulary and his method of learning. 

Unfortunately, as soon as the child of six or seven comes 
to school to learn a language, we immediately forget this 
natural and psychological process. We do not attempt to 
increase his vocabulary by increasing his activities. The 
I whole emphasis of present-day education is on literacy. The 
I natural consequence is that the child’s mastery of language 
I remains incomplete and ineffective. 

The Wardha Scheme of Education is a revolt against this 
artificial method of teaching a child its own mother-tongue. 
It emphasizes two fundamental educational principles in the 
teaching of the mother-tongue: firstly, that since language has 
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grown from and developed with the growth and development 
of human activities, the natural method for a child to learn a 
language is through a growing familiarity with, and mastery 
over, natural and suitable activities; secondly, when we 
entangle a child in the intricacies of an alphabet before he 
has learnt to express himself fully and freely, we cripple for 
ever his ability to learn a language. 

As a rule a child can learn to express himself in a 
language through the intelligent pursuit if any suitable handi- 
craft. A handicraft forms the natural meeting-point of the 
child’s physical and social environment, and thus the craft 
medium introduces him to all the facts, phenomena and pro- 
cesses which he needs to know. 

Let us take as an instance the craft of spinning and see 
how far the child can acquire through this craft all the neces- 
sary knowledge of language. Food and clothing are the two 
fundamental human necessities; the history of human civili- 
zation is the story of the evolution of man’s attempt to fulfil 
these two fundamental human necessities. 

Let us begin with the sowing of cotton seeds. There are 
many varieties of cotton, and specimens of each variety may 
be sown in the school garden. The child’s education thus 
begins with the preparation of the ground for sowing cotton. 
While sowing and planting cotton, he gains a practical know- 
ledge of soil, air, water, day and night and the different 
seasons; he also becomes familiar with the processes of plough- 
ing, manuring, sowing, watching the crops and harvesting. 
With the growth of the cotton plant he learns to recognize the 
root, the stem, the leaves and the pod, their shape, colour, 
texture, smell and touch, and their similarity with and diffe- 
rence from other similar and dissimilar objects. The child’s 
vocabulary and powers of self-expression cannot fail to be 
enriched by the story of how, before he discovered the use 
of cotton, primitive man attempted to clothe himself with 
skins, bark etc., and the story of the cultural and ethical effects 
of the discovery of cotton— the consequent cleanliness of per- 
son and of clothes and the decrease in the slaughter of 
animals. 

The processes of ginning, carding, spinning and weaving 
will follow after the cultivation of cotton and the processes 
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of dyeing, printing and tailoring will complete the story of 
cloth. 

The processes of ginning, carding, spinning and weaving 
will include an acquaintance- with the subsidiary crafts of 
carpentry and smithy, and - an elementary knowledge of 
mechanics; this gradual expansion of their knowledge will 
enrich and deepen their knowledge of language. 

Today the -scope of ' language work is limited to poetry, 
stories, dramas, literature and grammar, and many teachers 
are perplexed as to how; ■ language can be taught through a 
handicraft. They forget that all the business of life is carried 
on through language. Language is thus primarily a record of 
human activities. 

The field covered by spinning as medium of education is 
a very wide one. It includes a knowledge of varieties of 
types of clothing, of the fashions of clothing in different coun- 
tries and different ages, of the place of cloth in world economy 
and particularly of the part played by cloth in the political 
and economic history of India. Education through spinning 
certainly offers sufficient facilities for the teaching of 
language, and the story of the evolution of doth is interesting 
enough to be translated into literature. 

Ordinarily the teaching of language means the teaching 
of reading and writing. - The real purpose of teaching 
language to a child is to help him to define and express all 
the activities of life thiWgh beautiful and accurate speech, 
but reading and writing have* their own place in language 
teaching. The scheme of basic education however emphasizes 
the development of the '- child^s powers of self-expression 
before he is introduced to the alphabet. Encourage him to 
talk, to describe his experiences freely, fully and correctly. 
When he has attained a certain degree of self-confidence in 
oral self-expression, he can be introduced to the letters and 
later to writing. 

The child’s first reading material can and should be built 
round his first year’s experience of the selected basic craft. 
A very good primer can be prepared round spinning with the 
takli and the corollary processes. The very first lessons with 
the takli will teach the correct use of about seven tyfive words, 
e.g., nouns such as takli, winder, rod, disc, carding bow, gut, 
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striker, plank, handle, mat, balance, weight, kali (16 rounds) , 
latti (a hank of 160 rounds), gundi (a hank of 640 rounds), 
hands, feet, wastage, addition, subtraction, silence, speed, 
yarn, string, thread, iron, brass, wood, leather, seer, chatak, 
tola, pounds, cotton-seed, cotton-pod, flowers, leaves etc; 
verbs such as to gin, to card, to spin, to revolve, to wind, to 
clean, to sow, to pick, to break, to join, to weigh etc.; adjec- 
tives such as left, right, black, yellow, white, clean, dirty etc. 
This list can be added to from experience by every teacher 
of basic education. 

All the reading material can be built out of this voca- 
bulary with stories, myths, legends, historical tales, folk tales, 
folk songs, national songs and lessons or stories about citizen- 
ship, health and hygiene, correct diet etc. Not only this 
material, but much more, can be woven round the nucleus of 
the takli and the charkha. 

Grammar also can be more effectively taught during the 
processes and through the accessories of the basic craft of 
spinning. It is easier to teach the function of nouns, adjec- 
tives and verbs by similarity during the actual process of 
craft work. Children should learn to recognize pronouns and 
adverbs by practical use. It is a mistake to think that 
grammar is a matter of language only. Grammar is an 
analysis of- language and language is based on living experi- 
ence. Grammar is therefore only a scientific analysis of 
living experience. In schools today the children are never 
shown the connection between their living experience and 
grammar, and the latter is always a dry and uninteresting 
subject. If the children could only understand the close 
relationship between life and grammar it could be trans- 
formed into a most fascinating study. 

Language is after all a creation of man — an arrangement 
of symbols of human experience. The symbol (whether the 
spoken or the written word) can never take the place of the 
mctual living experience it represents. This difference must 
be made clear to the children from the very beginning. For, 
when life is divorced from experience and revolves round 
words and symbols, we lose touch with reality and begin to 
live in an artificial and imaginary world. The literature we 
create is tainted with untruth, weakness and obscurity. This 
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literature saps all the strength from men and women. But 
a society that thTough its own efforts remains actively in touch 
with actual life can never descend to such a pass. The social 
mind which will grow with the spread of the scheme of basic 
education will never allow language to lose touch with reality. 
The literature it creates will be filled with tfie joy of life, and 
will inspire humanity to push forward towards the attain- 
ment of the ideal quest. 

Correlated teaching of General Science with 
Spinning as the Basic Craft. 

By Sjt. M. T, Bomba wala, District Inspector of Schools, 
Wardha, C. P. 

I should have felt diffident to stand before such a gather- 
ing of eminent educationists, but I believe my experience in 
the introduction of basic education will be found interesting if 
not instructive. Our province, I come from the Central 
Provinces and Berar, happens to be the first in this field and 
we have been working with this syllabus for the last eighteen 
months. I would make particular mention of the difficulties 
encountered, so that in this assembly we may be able to find 
the best solution. Since the president has already dealt, ably 
and lucidly, with the general aspect of correlation I shall 
therefore confine myself mostly to details. 

Now before anything can be correlated to anything else, 
it is necessary that the same person should have a knowledge 
of both the things. The deeper the knowledge the better the 
correlation. Our first difficulty was to find a suitable teacher 
— or shall I call him professor^ — for our training schools. In 
these days when graduates and double graduates are avail- 
able for a piece of bread and a song this difficulty may appear 
trivial It is quite true that we do get very highly qualified 
men on moderate salaries for this work. But the more highly 
qualified the man is the less suitable he proves as a teacher 
of general science. The fault lies in the present system of 
education, with its excessive stress on specialization and 
division of knowledge into water-tight compartments. A 
teacher qualified in physics and chemistry knows nothing of 
zoology and botany or of physiology or physical culture. 
Probably it will be very difficult to find anyone with the 
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requisite knowledge of astronomy, it is one of the subjects 
very much neglected by oiir universities. But life does not 
come to us in water-tight compartments. The general science 
syllabus represents an organic development of the child's 
environment. It includes plants, insects, stars as well as 
inorganic matter. If these are to be studied scientifically the 
teacher must have the requisite knowledge about them all. 

It is therefore futile to look for a ready-made teacher; 
one has to be made. An intelligent young man, with a scien- 
tific training, who is not too old to learn new things, including 
the craft, must be selected. He should be given the necessary 
facilities, particularly leisure and a library, to study his sub- 
ject. The Nalwadi Ashram at Wardha undertakes to give 
full training in the basic craft of spinning in six months. I 
believe that at the same time it should be possible for our 
young man to acquire the necessary knowledge of his subject 
of general science. 

Having acquired the knowledge and the craft, the next 
thing is correlation. Correlation in actual practice is not so 
difficult as it appears at a distance, but it requires a thorough 
knowledge of the subject. In the old system it was easy for 
a teacher to hide his ignorance from his pupils and from his 
examiners. Whatever was not understood, was committed 
to memory from the text book and was reproduced when 
required. Such a practice is not possible in the new system. 
Take the phases of the moon for example. If this is to be 
correlated to the child’s natural environment the teacher 
must show the children the moon on different nights and 
explain to them scientifically what they actually see. There 
are to be no hypothetical observations and h ypothetica l ex- 
planations such as are given in the text books. It is obvious 
that such a method of teaching requires a greater insight into 
the subject than the old one. Similarly in correlation with 
craft we might take the example of humidity. Its effect on 
the carded cotton and slivers may not be known to many 
scientists. The effect of wind on spinning and carding, the 
damage caused by some insects to the cotton as it grows on 
the plant, the actual cotton plant itself, all these can and 
should form subjects of scientific investigation and will prove 
very useful means of education in correlation with the craft. 
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To the teacher who already knows his subject it will afford 
an opportunity to apply his knowledge to new problems. In 
the training of teachers- at Wardha, efforts were made to 
impart the knowledge ■ of the syllabus through the craft. 
Some doubts were raised as to the suitability of this method 
for grown-ups who already knew most of the subject matter. 
The matter was referred to Mahatmaji; and this is what he 
says, ‘‘To the boy it is all new: for the seventy years old 
father it is all repetition, but he will have his old knowledge 
in a new setting.”"^ This new setting is necessary if the teacher 
is to make a success of correlation. 

Though all are agreed that correlation is very good and 
should be tried as far as possible, nobody seems to know 
exactly how far it is possible. Some honestly doubt whether 
it will go very far and cover all the subject matter in the 
curriculum, without becoming artificial. It is too early to 
make any definite statement on this point as we have not had 
sufficient experience. We have introduced basic education in 
class I in 58 schools in the Wardha districts, and the difficul- 
ties of the teachers working in these schools give us plenty 
of material for thought; (though I am sorry to say that due to 
circumstances beyond my control our thoughts do not always 
form the basis of actions of the teachers.) However, we have 
been thinking and it can naw be said that most of the general 
science syllabus can be correlated in a natural manner with 
the basic craft of spinning* Owing to the shortage of time at 
my disposal it is not possible to give all the details, but I 
believe that if they are published from time to time, such 
details will be very helpful to teachers and .will enable us to 
discover the best method of correlation. In this connection 
I would invite the attention of all to the article on correlation 
by Aeharya Vinobaji in the October issue of Nai Talim. 

The time-table given on page 40 of Basic National Edu- 
cation sets apart 30 minutes each day for social studies and 
general science. This time is frequently utilized by the 
teachers and the pupils for excursions and study of their 
social as well as their natural environment. As has already 
been said the cuiTiculum in general science has been evolved 


*(Harijan dated 6-2-*39.) 
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out of the natural environment of the child; all the knowledge 
can be correlated with the environment. It is further noticed 
that teachers find it easier to correlate with the natural envi- 
ronment. The reason is that they have not had their know- 
ledge in the “Craft setting”. 

Lastly I would make mention of the difference in the 
treatment of the subject which appears to be necessary if the 
correlation is to be successful. In the old system the portion 
was covered in parts and the pupils “consolidated” these parts 
by committing them to memory from text books or notes. If 
the lessons were taught once at the beginning of the session 
they were not taught again. In the basic system season will 
be taught at lea^t thrice, first in connection with the growing 
of cotton, second in connection with the change of clothing 
and third in connection with the festival of Vasant Panchami. 
Each time the knowledge given will not be a mere repetition 
but it will be made richer in content and detail. The pupil 
will be able to assimilate it without recourse to books. This 
would, I think, conform to the configuration theory of the 
psychologist. 

Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, the bell has already rung; 
I thank you for the patient hearing and would request you 
to send in your suggestions for improvement in the work of 
which I have just given you an outline. 

Cardboard, Wood and Metal Work 

By Sjt. Lakshmishwar Sinha, Craft Superintendent, 
Vidya Mandir Training Institute, War dha, C. P. 

I have been asked to speak on the basic craft of card- 
board, wood and metal work. As laid down in the Report of 
• the Zakir Husain Committee, a basic craft must fulfil two 
I conditions — educational and economic. It must be rich in 
I educational possibilities, finding natural points of correlation 
^ with important human activities and interests, and it should 
extend into the whole content of the school curriculum. It 
must also be a productive craft in the real sense of the word: 
it must have its own place in the scheme of national economy. 

The craft of cardboard-modelling has been fully dealt with 
in the handbook for teachers just published. That book indi- 
cates how cardboard-modelling can be used profitably as a 
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medium of education for recognized school subjects, and for 
the training of young children in habits of co-operative disci- 
plined activity — a training which forms an indispensable part 
of the new scheme of education. 

I wish now to discuss the crafts of wood and metal work, 
dealing only with their educational aspect. Productive and 
scientific wood- work will impart in the pupils on the one hand 
an impetus to organize their lives in a natural way, and on 
the other hand a knowledge of arithmetic, geometry, physics 
etc. 

The introduction of wood-work will train the pupils’ 
senses and will prepare them to deal with the harder material, 
metal. From ancient times, wood has constituted an impor- 
tant material from which primitive people fashioned their 
implements before the discovery of metal. Even today it is 
being increasingly used, for it covers a wide field of individual 
and social needs. 

The introduction of wood-work will equip the pupils with 
an elementary knowledge of local trees and their uses. As 
they learn the nature of wood while handling it, they will 
come to understand the effect of natural forces on the grow- 
ing tree. They will also learn to attach a proper value to 
isolated plants and to forests, which are frequently neglected 
and destroyed owing to ignorance. They will come to recog- 
nize the different specimens of Indian wood and so to know 
something of the geography of wood in India. Hence they 
will proceed to a knowledge of the people of different proy 
vinces — ^people in the various branches of wood- work, their 
modes of living and social customs. Next will come the 
physical geography of the country, the effect of rivers and 
climate on forest growths. The story of the invention of 
simple tools for wood-work will stimulate curiosity as to the 
lives of the people who invented them. 

Thus, if %ood-work is taught scientifically through making 
objects of utility, it fulfils ’the conditions for a basic craft laid 
down in the Zakir Husain Report. 

To proceed to metal-work which will be introduced in 
grades VI and VII. This craft has its own traditions in the 
annals of human culture. The story of the manufacture of 
tools and other objects made of metal, from early times until 
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the present day, covers a wide field of the knowledge of 
human civilization, for it requires a great deal of ingenuity to 
make a tool or implement which shall be both simple and 
useful. 

Let us examine the general educational value of the 
craft. 

It will give the pupils an elementary knowledge of work- 
ing with materials which are harder than wood. It will equip 
the pupils with an elementary knowledge of the metal re- 
sources of the country and the role which they occupy in the 
national economy. Metal- work demands a certain knowledge 
of general science and elementary physics which the pupils 
will acquire while making concrete objects of utility — an 
important educational factor. Through this craft, the pupils’ 
knowledge of mathematics will become concrete and so use- 
ful, and the pupils will be better equipped for higher studies 
in technical lines. 

Moreover, work with metal demands a precision and 
accuracy which must have their influence on the building of 
character and the development of habits of methodical- think- 
ing. It will supply our crudest needs in the form of imple- 
ments and appliances for the farm, the workshop and the 
household, and simple implements required in the prosecution 
of other crafts. Since this is an agricultural country, the 
introduction of metal-work will effect great economy and 
efficiency in all our crafts. The aesthetic value of hand-made 
'instruments in preference to machine-made products must 
not be overlooked. To sum up, great potential factors, both 
educative and economic, are implicit in the introduction of 
these two basic crafts, and their introduction will moreover 
facilitate the development of other crafts which are at present 
handicapped on account of inefficiency of tools and imple- 
ments. m 

Next we must consider the technique of correlation which 
must always follow the actual process of living. Firstly we 
must bear in mind that a few generations ago, crafts were 
centred in the village and many a simple village craft con- 
nected with the day-to-day life of the people was performed 
within the home. From an early age children helped in the 
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work of these hoine crafts and thus had opportuixities for the 
observation of the work in all its stages — -the process, mate- 
rials and implements. Even today, village children are ex- 
pected to help in the few surviving village crafts. But the 
village life of the past is dead, and the crafts have degenerated 
with it. I therefore maintain that if we wish our villages to 
become once more living and pulsating, we have to begin our 
education with the actual necessities of life. No abstract 
object lessons can acquaint us with the actual business of 
life and of living. The importance of correlation of such 
subjects as the mother-tongue, general science, social studies 
etc., with constructive crafts can be grasped fully only if 
we grasp the implications of craft work in its natural, orga- 
nized and scientific aspects. 

Correlation itself depends very much on a comprehensive 
view of local demands and necessities and on the nature of 
the objects to be executed. The common principles for the 
evolution of a model series are dealt with in Chapter IV of 
the handbook on cardboard-modelling.'^ 

‘Tt must be borne in mind that all correlative phenomena 
are interconnected. When the child has gained one piece 
of knowledge through actual ejcperience or correlation, he is 
better able to discover other similar phenomena; it is an 
accumulative process. The child cannot conceive an abstract 
idea without concrete support. The correlative links in the 
work are many and can never be complete; the teacher must 
use his discretion and consider their relative importance, 
bearing in mind the age, health and environment of the 
children.’’ 

We must alwj^ays remember that the society has founded 
the school to rear and educate its children. Therefore school 
activities and school life must form the main basis for the 
social studies which the children are expected to assimilate 
from actual experience and should therefore coincide and 
reflect the ideal social conditions which alone can give the 
children a true sense of citizenship and encourage the enjoy- 
ment of co-operative activities. 

*Page 27 Para- *3 (1st edition.) 
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Agi'iculture in the Basic Syllabus 
By S. R. Bhise, Bordi. 

The syllabus is divided into three different parts: the 
first part deals with the work to be done in the first five 
standards, the second deals with the work in the sixth and 
seventh standards, and the third deals with the work to be 
done in training institutions. In the first and the second 
parts the subject is more educative than informational, while 
in the third part, it is both informational and educative. As 
far as I know, very little attention is being paid to the organi- 
zation and planning of the syllabus included in the third part, 
namely the training of teachers. Especially in this subject, 
agriculture, we have very few teachers properly equipped to 
help children in their education. I would therefore request 
authorities concerned in the organization of training centres 
in the province of Bombay particularly, to organize facilities 
for the systematic training of teachers in agriculture. These 
facilities include preparation of literature, and organization 
of gardens, farms, museums, etc. This will become more 
necessary when the Wardha plan is extended to the higher 
standards of the basic schools, where agriculture is given the 
place of a basic craft. 

I think it is necessary for the administrators to sit to- 
gether, and draw up a plan for the clear and systematic 
introduction of agriculture or wood-work as basic crafts in 
training institutions along with spinning. I know that there 
are bound to be some difficulties, but since the principle of 
some alternative basic crafts other than spinning has been 
accepted, and since provision has been made for training in 
these other crafts, the administrators must organize the work 
in the training institutions as early as possible, so that when 
the time comes for the introduction of agriculture or wood- 
work as a basic craft in the basic schools, the teachers may 
have a clear and complete idea as to how to execute the 
programme. 

I should like to place before the workers a probable 
difficulty in this respect. 

Agriculture forms a part of the general science scheme 
in the first five standards; but in the two higher standards it 
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has been given the status of a basic craft in some schools. In 
those schools where agriculture may be taken up as a basic 
craft in the higher standards, the teaching in other subjects 
in those standards will have to be correlated to basic craft of 
agriculture, whereas in the same schools, the teaching in the 
first five standards will have been correlated to spinning. 
Will this not create difficulties in organizing and planning, 
and also in the details of the day-to-day work? I hope to 
be enlightened on this point by people who may have thought 
about it. 

I have no desire to carry on a propaganda in favour of 
agriculture being taken as a basic craft uniformly in all the 
standards of the basic schools, but I opine that either we shall 
have to relegate agriculture in the two higher standards to 
the position of the other subjects of the curriculum, or else 
we shall have to adopt agriculture as a basic craft uniformly 
in all the standards. 

Taking advantage of this occasion, I would try to point 
out, if it is necessary to do so, that agriculture has all the 
qualifications of a basic craft. When I pass that remark I am 
thoroughly conscious of the inherent limitations of that sub- 
ject also. In the first place, agriculture may not be regarded 
as a craft. It covers the whole of life, and not a part of it 
as craft does. Unlike craft work, in agriculture there is very 
little scope for the acquisition of hand-skill, the effect of 
laborious, persistent, intelligent work. Moreover, at many 
places, successful operations in agriculture depend on climatic 
and soil conditions; and the initial cost of organizing a school 
with agriculture as a basic craft is comparatively heavy. But 
in spite of all these disadvantages and limitations of agricul- 
ture, it must be pointed out that it has many other points in 
its favour, and it satisfies the fundamental conception of a 
basic craft or occupation. I take the liberty to point out 
below how agriculture satisfies the fundamental conception of 
a basic craft or occupation. 

Agriculture is the occupation of life. It is the occupation 
of nearly 80 % of the people. 

It is in contact with life at every point and brings us 
in direct and living contact with other different types of life, 
plant, insect, bird, animal etc. 
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It brings the school in direct and sympathetic contact 
^vith the village community. 

^ It affords scope for the simultaneous development of 
kead, heart and body by observation, examination, experiment 
and actual work. 

By co-operative activities it affords splendid opportunities 
for the development of a civic sense and minimizes the dan- 
gers of competition organized with a team spirit. It develops 
skill in planning, execution and discipline. 

Around the basic craft of agriculture the village life could 
very well be organized by planning interesting functions, 
educationally called projects, major and minor, such as a 
cattle day, a tree planting day, a Dashara or a Navaratra day ' 
and many others. 

This occupation removes the ennui of sedentary work and 
affords plenty of healthy recreation. 

It responds naturally to children’s instincts of growing 
and collecting. 

Through agriculture, education can definitely be made 
self-supporting without external resources and help and the 
school can begin to repay some of the initial cost. 

The Zakir Husain Committee calculates that a school 
with 2D acres of land under systematic cultivation can gain 
a net income of Rs. 1,000 from agricultural produce. It should 
be remembered that the expenditure shown in the report 
covers all possible items, including extra labour. Now as 
agriculture is a basic craft in the last two standards, the salary 
item would include only two teachers whose annual salary 
would be Rs. 720 approximately. Thus the net income of 
Rs. 1,000 from the farm maintained with pupils’ labour, with 
extra labour wherever necessary, would completely cover 
the salary of the teachers, and leave a comfortable margin for 
other school expenses, initial or recurring. This balance 
might very well be utilized to pay off the advances made by 
Government for the initial expenditure. 

Thus if basic agricultural schools , are started wherever 
the agricultural conditions are satisfactory the knotty question 
of self-supporting education will be solved without much 
difficulty; and further, the questions of the sale of produce 
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and of unemployment will not arise because the produce can 
easily be sold. 

The figures of income and expenditure given in the Zakir 
Husain Committee Report can be verified by the actual 
experience of intelligent and industrious farmers in favourable 
localities, but I am inclined to think that the calculations 
given there are very modest* I have in my possession figures 
taken from Bombay Government crop reports which show 
that the net income from 20 acres of land in favourable cir- 
cumstances would be much more than that shown in the Zakir 
Husain Committee Report. 

Now let us see how the instruction in other subjects can 
be correlated to agriculture. 

The theoretical part of the study of agriculture would 
be divided into the following parts: 

1. Soil study. 

2. Crop study. 

3. Crop values. 

4. Man and animals. 

5. Expression. 

While dealing with soil study, pupils would learn chemis- 
try, physics and geology. Soil study is the knowledge of 
different types of soil, how they are formed, and how they 
could be improved. This study is closely related to the 
study of physics, chemistry and geology. Under the second 
division — crop-study — ^pupils would learn the preparation and 
function of different kinds of manures, which is nothing but 
chemistry. They would also study different kinds of gases 
affecting plant life, and the properties and functions of salts 
and acids. This is also chemistry. In crop study, pupils 
would learn the connection of heat with rainfall and the 
growth of plants, of light with the life and growth of plants 
and animals, and of sound with the phenomenon of lightning. 
They would come to understand everyday experiences, such 
as the working of pumps and engines by steam. In mechanics 
they would study the technique of the plough, the wheel, the 
pulley, etc. 

The third part of agricultural study is crop values. This 
will be related to social studies, mathematics, history, geo- 
graphy, and also subsidiary occupations. Here we shall trace 
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the development of agricultural industry and the decay of 
cottage industries from the time when the Europeans came 
to this country in search of raw materials and agricultural 
commodities; we shall also find that present day Indian 
nationalism is increasingly an agrarian movement, and that 
many of our customs and festivities are closely connected with 
agricultural pursuits. 

Under the study of man and animals, we shall include 
an elementary study of hygiene, first aid, medicine, sanita- 
tion and dietetics. 

Lastly under the expressional branch of agricultural study 
we shall include the study of languages, drawing, painting, 
dancing and theatricals. Agricultural life is immensely rich 
in the facilities it provides for the fullest development of the 
expressional side of education and the manifestation of the 
aesthetic side of life. 

Thus it will be clearly seen that under the basic education 
plan correlation of all the courses of study with the basic craft 
of agriculture is easy, natural and logical. 

May I request some of the administrators in charge of 
basic education to try to organize a training centre with agri- 
culture as the basic craft? 

A Few Practical Problems in Correlation — the experiment 
in the basic school at Kajpipla 

By Gopal Rao Kulkarni. 

I stand here before you not as an exponent, but as a 
student of basic education. For the last four months I have 
been trying to conduct a small experiment in basic education 
in the primary school at Rajpipla. I am not a trained teacher 
of basic education. My only qualification for this task is that 
of faith. I believe in what I have understood to be the funda- 
mental principle of basic education — ^that a complete and all- 
round education can be given to a child through some form 
of handicraft or productive activity and not through words 
or speech as was formerly supposed. With this faith as my 
inspiration, and the training in spinning I had received as a 
student of Kakasaheb, on 17th June 1939, 1 started the experi- 
ment with the first two grades of the school at Rajpipla with 
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spinning as the basic craft. The first term closed on October 
’39. This short report that I place before you is the result 
of the experiment of four months. The experiment of basic 
education centres round the problem of correlating all 
branches of knowledge to the nucleus of a basic craft. The 
success of the experiment is therefore to be measured by the 
spontaniety and effectiveness of this fundamental process of 
correlation. I shall therefore only try to indicate very briefly 
how we have tried to correlate the different subjects to the 
basic craft of spinning. From the very beginning, we have 
experienced no difficulty in correlating mathematics with the 
basic craft. We have put up som.e charts in the exhibition 
recording our experiments in this direction. It will suffice 
to say here that we have been working on lines similar to 
those indicated by Sjt. L. R. Desai in his paper on the “Corre- 
lated Teaching of Mathematics.’^ 

Whatever difficulties we have experienced have been in 
correlating social studies and general science with the basic 
draft. The problem of language teaching belongs to a 
different category, for language work can be and should be 
correlated not only with the basic craft but with the teaching 
of social studies and general science. 

As regards correlation of social studies with the basic 
craft, we begin with the story of clothes. We intiated the 
topic with the question, “Why do we human beings wear 
clothes?” The question led to the description of different 
material such as cotton, wool, and silk used by human beings 
Co clothe themselves, and gradually the story of the primitive 
men, clothed in grass, bark or skins. This centre radiated 
into many interesting stories and activities. The story of 
Ram and Lakshman who went to the forest in bark dress 
(Baikal) — ^the story of Eskimos in the frozen areas, the story 
of the Chinese queen who first discovered the silk-worm and 
spread the knowledge of silk in China. This led to the story 
of the great Chinese civilization and Chinese children, the 
story of the cold countries where wool was spun and woven 
for wearing. To illustrate our stories we prepared a few pic- 
tures which you may see in the exhibition, and took the chil- 
dren for an excursion to see the Bhils in the neighbouring 
area. 
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The stories were next dramatized and the children, 
dressed as Eskimos, Chinese, Papuans etc., acted their parts 
to their great delight, and it is to be hoped that they will 
retain some impression, however dim, of the stories. 

We next took up the delebration of Gandhi Jayanti as a 
centre of correlation. It is not necessary to mention here the 
close relationship between spinning and Gandhi Jayanti. The 
programme lasted about 20 days, each boy carded and spun 
8 or 9 tolas of cotton and contributed it to the Sutrayagna. 
During this period, while telling the story of GandhijFs life, 
we introduced the children to the problems of the poverty of 
India, Charkha versus mill, famine and distress of Indian 
peasants, the significance of village industries and the rela- 
tionship of the British with India. The boys took great 
interest in all these topics. 

I have placed before you the attempts we have made in 
correlating the teaching of social studies round the two cen- 
tres of the story of cloth and the celebration of Gandhi Jayanti. 
You can see for yourselves that we have been able to cover 
a certain part of the syllabus of social studies through these 
two centres of correlation. 

Next comes the problem of the correlation of general 
science. General science is certainly related to the craft of 
spinning, but it is much more closely related to the physical 
environment of the child. We did not therefore insist on 
correlating every aspect of general science with spinning, but 
tried to do it only where it was natural and spontaneous. 
The dirty clothes of the children gave us an opportunity for 
introducing the topic of clean and pure khadi to the children; 
this led to the subject of personal hygiene. When the children 
were tired after spinning or carding or preparing slivers, it 
gave us an opportunity of introducing physiology through the 
topic of their fatigue. The different parts of the takli wex^e 
a good starting point for a knowledge of the different metals, 
and the different parts of the chai'kha and their working for 
wood and a few fundamental principles of motion and friction, 
leading to the working of pulleys, A. knowledge of the 
different seasons was initiated through the observation that 
better yarn was spun during the rains, and also from another 
angle — ^the difference in clothing in different seasons. We 
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have thus tried to make use oi every possibility of correlating 
general science to the basic craft of spinning. A full descrip- 
tion will be found in the charts on general science in the 
exhibition. 

These are the main lines on which we have tried to work 
out schemes of correlated "studies in the basic school at Raj- 
pipla. It is possible that in many cases the correlation has 
been forced or far-fetched, but as far as possible we have 
tried to avoid forced or artificial correlations. This is the 
reason why we have not been able to introduce a knowledge 
of the stars or of chemistry. We have not touched upon 
those branches of general science whose relationship to the 
craft of spinning has not been clear to us. 

As a result of my four months’ experience I have come 
to the conclusion that true correlation can only be with life. 
All branches of knowledge which should form a child’s equip- 
ment for life may not be directly related to the craft of 
spinning, but they will certainly be related to life. After all, 
spinning or any other similar handicraft has been evolved to 
meet the necessities of life. I do not believe that cleanliness 
of the teeth has to be taught through the medium of spinning 
or that when a child suffers from stomach-ache as a result of 
indigestion, it is necessary to drag in spinning to teach the 
child elementary rules of physiology and hygiene. 

Our guiding principle in this scheme of education is that 
some form of handicraft or productive work should be used 
as the medium of education. The purpose of weaving all 
knowledge round this basic craft is to make the process of 
education simple and natural. IWien this purpose is defeated 
the particular fact or piece of information should be left for 
the moment, to be correlated later when a natural occasion 
arises in the child’s actual experience of life. 

We should work on this educational principle that 'Avher- 
ever the relationship is directly with life, correlation too 
should be with life. This ' principle was. also emphasized by 
Kakasaheb in his talk this afternoon, 

I have not yet understood how-music is to be correlated 
to spinning, for I do not believe that teaching a song : about the 
charkha pr the takli is teaching music through spinning. There 
are of course ample possibilities of correlating drawing with 
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spinning, through the drawing of the leaves and flowers of 
the cotton-plant and the cotton pod, and also pictures of the 
charkha and the takli. The teaching of drawing can also be 
co-ordinated with the teaching of general science by acquaint- 
ing the children with different colours through the observation 
of leaves, fruits and flowers. 

I have only one more aspect of the problem to place 
before you. Just as we are trying, through this experiment, 
to correlate all branches of knowledge to the basic craft of 
spinning, similarly we should try to co-ordinate the different 
subjects of the syllabus with one another. One is just as 
essential to the scheme of basic education as the other. 

I have already tried to indicate above the possibilities of 
the co-ordination of mother-tongue with other subjects of the 
syllabus. Similarly, drawing can be co-ordinated with other 
subjects. We may use two distinct technical terms for these 
two processes. Anubandha or correlation for the 

technique of relating all branches of knowledge to the basic 
craft, and Samanvaya or co-ordination for the pro- 

cess of relating all branches of knowledge to another. Just as 
the father of the child may be related to all the other fathers 
through the relationship of friendship, similarly all branches 
of knowledge having their common origin in a basic craft may 
be intimately related to one another. Such a close interrela- 
tion is essential for the success of basic education. 

Friends and co-workers, I have placed my experiences 
and suggestions before the Conference. I hope that you will 
do me the kindness to correct my mistakes and sho'-v- me a 
way to the solution of my difficulties for the future guidance 
of my work. 

Fallacy of Correlation 

Sri Bharatananda spoke on what he called ^‘The Fallacy 
of Correlation/^ In the course of his speech he said: 

“I want to put before you another point of view, which 
will appear extreme, but that is because it needs to be put 
against another extreme. I was struck from the very begin- 
ning by the similarity of the Wardha scheme with the project 
method. Actually the Wardha scheme is only the project 
method on a life size, dealing not with toys and imaginary 
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problems, but with realities of daily life. For instance, in 
the Wardha scheme children work on a real dairy with real 
cows, not with toys. But apart from this, there is vei-y little 
difference between the Wardha scheme and the project 
method. The project method is based mainly on pursuing a 
certain project, a certain activity for at least a few days, if 
not a few weeks or months, and carrying on the work of , 
giving the children instruction as and when the project needs 
it. Imagine the children running a shop, and doing all the 
weighing, measuring, counting, etc. All these are carried on 
not because they have to be taught arithmetic or reading and 
writing, but because the shop needs the weighing, the mea- 
suring and the counting. The speakers here talked under 
two kinds of, w’-hat I consider, misimpression. The first misim- 
pression is that the Wardha scheme is an addition to the 
existing curriculum, the craft something to replace the 
manual work. This misimpression was dispersed in the very 
beginning. The second misimpression, which has not yet 
been dispersed, is that we have a craft on the one side and 
reading, writing, arithmetic, mother-tongue, history, geogra- 
phy, astronomy, natural science, all kinds of things on the 
other side, and somehow we must teach all this long list of 
subjects by some trick, the putting it into the craft being 
such a trick. It seems as if everybody remembers well that 
he has got a dozen subjects to teach the child and is just look- 
ing for some acrobatic method of doing the trick, of teaching 
it through the craft. When I listened to the speech on teach- 
ing general science through spinning, I thought, “why does 
he worry about teaching general science through spinning? 
The main thing is the spinning, and not general science 
through spinning.'' The main thing is the spinning; the main 
thing is the agriculture while you are taking agriculture as 
the craft; so is smithy, carpentry, gardening, bee-keeping, 
weaving, dyeing, printing, box-making, tool-making. The craft 
is the main thing. But while teaching the craft, if the tea- 
cher's brain is awake, if he is a complete man, not only a 
crapenter or a smith, then he will give the children a lot of 
things which will turn them also into complete men and 
women. In other words, I think we shall understand the 
Wardha scheme much better if we forget the long list of 
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subjects we have to teach the children and we concentrate 
on the craft and not on the subjects. We are trying to keep 
the new scheme within the framework of the old scheme. 
We forget that the new scheme is completely revolutionary, 
as stated by Gandhiji in his message yesterday. Literacy is 
not education; reading and writing is not education; know- 
ledge of physics and mathematics is not education; knowledge 
of anatomy, botany, history, geography is not education. What 
is education? The purpose of education is to make the 
children into men and women who are self-reliant, who can 
support themselves and their families, who have got and know 
their place in society. Everything else is secondary. There- 
fore, the correlation idea is a fallacy. 

Now you will ask me: How are we going to teach? 
What are we going to teach? The first thing is to come back 
to the root. The root is the teacher. If the teacher knows 
his job, knows his craft, and has got a wide field of knowledge 
relating to his craft, then, as and when he goes on with his 
work with the children, he explains to them the whys and 
hows of every process, and the less his brain is worried about 
the subject he has got to teach the children the more efficient 
he will be in the Wardha scheme of education. In other 
words, every teacher is an encyclopaedia of the knowledge 
relating to the craft he teaches the children. That knowledge 
will vary from village to village. In some villages, a certain 
set of knowledge is not at all necessary; in some villages a 
very specialized knowledge may be required. In a village 
where sheep breeding is the profession, the anatomy, physio- 
logy and pathology of sheep must be gone into deeply, because 
the very life of the village depends on it. In other villages 
it will be absolutely unnecessary. What we need to teach 
the children is a craft, and we must give them all the neces- 
sary information to develop their mental alertness and to give 
them a certain amount of encyclopaedic knowledge of the 
craft, related to their life and to the surroundings in which 
they are living. 

I would suggest, as a practical implementing of what I 
have said, that every school should collect questions and 
answers relating to the particular craft of the village in which 
the school is located. In other words, children should be 
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encouraged to put questions^ should be encouraged to collect 
answers, and these questions and answers should bfe tabulated, 
so that a whole body of knowledge could be built up. That 
will survive for future years for succeeding generations of 
life to refer to. That body of knowledge will be useful from 
generation to generation and the children must be taught to 
look up the records and not depend only upon the teacher for 
information.” 

Sjt. Trivedi enquired what Sri Bharatananda meant by 
the word ‘‘correlation.” 

Sri Bharatananda said that he meant by it the back- 
ground of instruction which they had to impart. When they 
went with a blank mind, there was no need of cor- 
relation, because they would not expect that they had 
to impart certain instruction to the childrep. But when 
they went to the school with the idea that they had 
to teach subjects then the need of correlation would 
arise. But the basic scheme wanted to give complete 
freedom to the teacher. The basic scheme says: 
“Teach them a craft and anything you think necessai'y 
for and through that craft.” He did not see in the basic 
scheme teaching of subjects on one side and the craft on the 
other side. He saw only the craft and everything the teacher 
thought useful or necessary, or even amusing, for and through 
that craft. The teacher would not go with a body of syste- 
matized knowledge trying to squeeze into the child a bag- 
load of information at all cost. For the children of a parti- 
cular village information about Japan might be useful, while 
for the children of another village that knowledge would be 
unnecessary. The teacher should be able to give useful 
information without cramming the children with information 
for which there was not demand arising from the craft or the 
surrounding village life. 

Dr. Ahdul Hamid Kazi said that he could not accept the 
position that correlation was a fallacy. The fundamental 
ideology lying behind the idea of a correlated teaching was 
that life is a unity and man, whether he is a grown up man 
or a child, is connected with his physical as well as social 
environments. They should teach the child that the human 
being with his intellectual faculties could conquer nature. 
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They should gradually introduce the child to his social and 
political environments. They did not want to make only 
craftsmen of their boys. They should develop also the per- 
sonality of the child and his intellectual and spiritual capa- 
city, 

Sjt. Kaka Saheb Kalelkar said that he had listened to 
Bharatanandaji with great attention but he felt that Bharata- 
nandaji was looking at the basic scheme from a narrow angle. 
They had to improve the cultural as well as the economical 
level of the village people no doubt, but that was not the 
final aim of basic education. The aim was to impart know- 
ledge of all the subjects through a craft, and thereby bring it 
nearer to life. To make the craft-teaching scientific and 
complete was not the only aim. We must remember that 
basic education has not only to replace the present village 
school, but has also to serve as a base of all higher education. 
It must be adopted in villages as well as cities. 

The President ohserved that there was real difference in 
outlook between Sri Bharatananda and the speakers who 
succeeded him. The crux of the issue was: should they look 
upon the craft as primary and the teaching of knowledge 
which will be useful for the betterment of the child’s per- 
sonality as secondary? He personally felt that the Wardha 
scheme was apt to be somewhat subtracted from if they were 
so to emphasize the craft as to neglect other important aspects. 
The most useful way in which they could approach the 
problem was to look upon the craft as a medium of education 
for the fullest development of the ' personality of the child. 
The teacher had to visualise what was the knowledge that he 
would nurture. He should not content himself with making 
the child a craftsman but should try to fit him to enter the 
kingdom of heaven and to be a good citizen of his country 
and of the world. 

The Conference adjourned till 6 p.m. 

The discussion on the technique of correlated teaching 
was continued at 9 p.m., Sjt, Kakasaheh K.alelkar ^presiding, 

Sjt Kakasaheh Kalelkar opened the discussion by 
emphasizing the importance of evolving a vocabulary of 
technical terms of basic education. 
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this new scheme of education is gradually evolved 
into a science/’ he said, “it will be necessary to evolve a 
vocabulary of technical terms along with it. All great 
languages like English, Sanskrit and Arabic had their accepted 
vocabulary of exact scientific terms. Today we need in our 
provincial languages a similar vocabulary of scientific and 
technical terms which must be agreed upon by common 
consent.” 

“This new scheme of education,” he continued, “advo- 
cates a new method of education — ^the method of imparting all 
knowledge through the medium of a basic craft. The know- 
ledge thus given will therefore not be abstract information, 
but living knowledge integrated with life. It will not be 
fragmentary and unrelated knowledge but organized know- 
ledge — organized in relatiqn to some basic craft of national 
importance — thus serving the needs of national economy.” 

“In English this new method is described as the method 
of correlation or co-ordination. We have not yet decided 
upon a similar technical term in our language for this new 
method. It is however necessary to decide upon such a 
common term for the future development of our work on 
scientific lines.” 

He then described the various terms used to describe 
correlation such as Samavaya and Amihandha and advocated 
the use of the word Anuhandha, 

Mr, Mukhtar, of Basic Training School, Srinagar, desired 
that the technique of correlation should be discussed at 
greater length. He wanted to place before the conference 
two points for consideration. The first was that an attempt 
should be made by all training centres at the preparation of 
a tentative correlated syllabus for the guidance of the teachers 
who were entrusted with the field work in connection with 
basic education. . 

Secondly, that the conference should give its attention to 
the question of the preparation of the text-books for basic 
education. He suggested that the necessary literature of 
basic education should be prepared at the training centres and 
basic schools. These text-books should be scrutinized by an 
ad hoc body, and only the books recommended by this body 
should be introduced in the basic schools. 
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Mrs. Harper^ of Rural Teachers’ Training Centre, Moga, 
Punjab, suggested that the term ^‘the technique of co- 
ordinated teaching” was better than “the technique of 
correlated teaching.” This was an experiment where they 
were trying to teach the child through actual living experi- 
ence. In order to get the full educational benefit out of the 
experience it was necessary that the^ experiences should be 
controlled and guided by the teacher in charge of a class. 
Further, each experience in the educational process of the 
child must lead to some larger experience. This was exactly 
what the scheme of basic education attempted to do. That is 
why it advocated education through crafts. Every craft had 
evolved out of some human need. The basic craft of spin- 
ning, for instance, had evolved out of the human need of- 
clothing and the child who had i^eceived the experience of 
spinning was ready for the larger experience of life. While 
learning the craft the child was being helped to understand 
the world in which he was living and to work co-operatively 
with a group to make the world a better world. 

She did not think therefore that the problem of correlated 
teaching through a basic craft would present any difficulties 
if it were followed with faith. 




(.3) FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE 
INTRODUCTION OF BASIC 
EDUCATION 

On 31st November at 8 a.m. Professor K. G. Saiyidain 
2 Jresided. 

The discussion was opened by Sjt. S. K. Shrikrishnadas 
Jaju in the following words: 

The subject for discussion today is the financial and 
administrative problems connected with the introduction of 
basic education. This discussion presupposes that we accept 
education through crafts as the best form of education, for 
there is no doubt that the introduction of basic education v/ill 
prove much more expensive than the existing system. We 
I shall need nearly twice the space we need today for school 
I buildings. There wiU be the additional expenditure on the 
necessary equipment and material for the basic crafts. We 
shall need not only more teachers but better qualified and 
better equipped teachers, and shall have to pay them higher 
\ salaries. ' Today the average pay of a primary school teacher 
I in some places is Rs. 12/15 per month but the minimum salary 
I of a teacher .of basic education has been fixed as Rs. 20. 
I Similarly, supervision under the basic system will prove more 
expensive than it is today. Today an inspector is supposed to 
be responsible for 100 to 150 primary schools but a supervisor 
of basic schools will not be expected to supervise more than 
, 40 to 50 schools. Thus basic education in practice will prove 
a more expensive proposition in every respect. This aspect 
of the experiment has frightened some administrators and 
educationists and they are hesitating to extend the scope of the 
experiments. But, as educationists, can we afford to delay 
or to hesitate? We have had the experience of so-called 
literary education for a century and more, and it has not 
helped us. Can we afford to waste any more time or energies 
on a system about whose worthlessness there are no doubts? 
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The problem of education for us is a life and death 
problem, for it is a problem of preparing the next generation 
to carry the national life a step forward. We have to meet 
the necessary expense. We cannot afford to say that we have 
no money for the basic education of our children as the 
Government of India never says that it has no money for the 
military or imperial services. The money has to be found. 

I would like to draw the attention of the Conference to 
the fact that basic education will not prove as expensive as 
^ estimated. The standard expected after seven years of basic 
education is Matriculation minus English, that is to say, basic 
education covers a large part of secondary education. 

Secondary education today is an expensive process, and 
the expenses are not grudged. The school buildings are large 
and solidly built, with an air of grandeur about them. The 
furniture and equipment, benches, tables and chairs, library 
books and laboratory equipment all cost money. The 
teachers, headmasters and inspectors of secondary schools are 
well-paid. Basic education will not prove expensive com- 
pared to the present day expenses on secondary education. 

The basic schools will need large buildings, but they can 
be built simply and inexpensively. The supervisors may be 
paid less and their travelling expenses will be considerably 
lower as they will be expected to supervise fewer schools and 
within a compact area. If we take a long view of things we 
shall discover that the expenses on basic education are not 
so alarming as estimated. 

The expenses of basic education will also depend upon 
the basic craft that is selected as the medium of education, 
for some crafts need more initial expense on material and 
equipment than others. Though the educational and not the 
economic possibilities should weigh with us in the selection 
of a basic craft, yet we cannot totally leave out of account the 
question of the initial and current expenses and the disposal 
of the products of the craft. 

Of all crafts or industries which can be used as vehicles 
of education the most suitable and educative is certainly 
agriculture, and spinning comes second; as both these crafts 
satisfy basic human needs. But it will be neither practical 
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nor profitable to introduce agriculture as a basic craft widely 
in a number of schools. In the first place agriculture requires 
hard manual work which is beyond the strength of children. 
Further it will be difficult to get sufficient land, and necessary 
buildings, implements etc., to run a basic school with 200 
children. The care of plants, and other farm accessories is a 
great responsibility. Unless proper arrangements can be 
made for irrigation, agriculture, dependent on the uncertain 
mercy of the heavens, will not be an economic proposition. 
On these considerations agriculture or gardening has been 
suggested as a compulsory subject in the first five grades of 
the basic course and can be adopted as a basic craft’ only in 
grades VI and VII in a limited number of schools. 

Similarly the crafts of woodwork, pottery or leather work 
can also be introduced as basic crafts only in a limited number 
of schools. Their educational possibilities are limited. 
They need more in the way of material and equipment, and 
their possibilities as a future means of livelihood are also 
scarce. 

The basic craft in^a school is primarily selected as a 
vehicle of education — yet there is always the consideration 
that it may also, if necessary, serve as a means of livelihood. 
The millions in Indian villages will not as a rule be able to 
leave their villages in search of a livelihood and must depend 
on the village for their living. A village can afford to main- 
tain only a few in the way of potters or carpenters or black- 
smiths. 


In this experiment of basic education we have also to 
consider the problem of the disposal of the products of the 
basic schools. The economic aspect of the basic craft selected 
as the medium of education is a matter of vital importance 
and while selecting the basic craft the workers of basic 
education have to keep the ^Uage economy before their 
minds. They may select only such crafts as will fit in with 
the village economy of this country and whose products can 
be absorbed in the villages. It will be difficult with the 
present economic condition of the masses of India to find a 
market for articles of cardboard, wood, metal or leather in 
large quantities. 
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From all these considerations it is evident that spinning 
will be the most suitable craft for most schools, both educa- 
tionally and economically. Its educational possibilities and 
points of correlation with all branches of human knowledge 
are greater than in any other industry with the exception of 
agriculture. Its requirements in the way of equipment etc. 
are the least. Its finished product — cloth — fulfils one of the 
basic human needs and is an object of Universal utility. In 
its different processes this craft includes many others as 
subsidiary industries and can provide occupation for millions, 
both men and women, old and young. 

‘ Some educationists have suggested that a single basic craft 
may prove monotonous as a vehicle of education and have 
suggested that a school should provide for a variety of crafts, 
cut of which the children may choose according to their 
individual taste and interest. It is to be feared that those 
who thus speak of the necessity of variety in crafts in edu- 
cation are out of touch with the realities of life. India is a 
poor country and a country of villages. The scheme of basic 
education is a scheme of free and compulsory education for 
all village children in India. We cannot provide a variety of 
crafts in the basic schools in tlie seven lakhs of villages of 
India in order to satisfy the educational experts who have 
borrowed their theories from the rich western nations. 

Even educationally, is the cry for variety a sound theory? 
Is it not more educative to follow one craft scientifically and 
systematically in ail its aspects and branches than to flit 
restlessly from one hobby to another? Take the case of 
spinning and weaving. Can it not through all its processes, 
beginning* from the growing of cotton to the finished product 
of cloth, offer as wide and rich possibilities of education as 
the desultory teaching of two or three crafts? 

As far as I can see the most suitable basic craft in the 
first five grades of the majority of rural basic schools will be 
spinning. It will be possible to provide for weaving and 
agriculture, which will include fruit and vegetable gardening 
in the sixth and seventh grades. The children may select one 
of these two according, to their interest and necessity. The 
number of basic schools in urban areas will vary according 
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to their population, and it will be possible to provide for a 
variety of crafts, such as cardboard-modelling, leather work, 
wood and metal work in these schools. The Zakir Hussain 
Committee has discussed the self-supporting aspect of basic 
education. This has been the most severely criticized aspect 
of basic education, nor do I insist upon this aspect of basic 
education. Yet this is also true that it will never be possible 
to introduce free and compulsory education on a mass scale 
in this poor country unless there is some possibility of an 
income from the educational process itself. Therefore some 
time or other this problem has to be faced and faced honestly. 

The responsibility for all capital expenditure on build- 
ings, equipment etc. rests ultimately with the State or 
institutions of local self-Government, but it will be a great 
help in enlarging the number of basic schools if the schools 
themselves could contribute to the current expenditure 
through the crafts. This is possible only if the produce of 
the crafts could be sold with a slight margin of profit. But we 
have to be clear on the point that this is a difficult proposition 
in the present-day economy. The only products of basic 
education will be products of handicrafts and as such they 
will not be able to compete in the open market with machine- 
made goods, except perhaps in the case of carpentry. 

Though there is no obvious direct relationship between 
basic education and the problem of industrialization or of 
decentralized village industries as the basis of our national 
economic structure, yet in my opinion the practicability of an 
economy of decentralized village industries and of basic 
education are so closely inter-related that it is not possible to 
separate them. The success of one is dependent on the 
success of the other. Whether for the sake of the produce 
of the basic schools or whether to enable the students of basic 
education to earn their livelihood, it is necessary that our 
economic structure should be one that recognizes the place of 
rural and home industries. After all, the claim, put forward 
by village industries is a very modest one. It only pleads that 
the few industries necessai-y for the fulfilment of the elemen- 
tal necessities of human life in the villages viz., those of food, 
clothing and shelter, may be reserved as the field of rural 
R a -1ft 
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handicrafts, i.e., may be protected from exploitation by big 
machinery. 

Basic education cannot be self-supporting unless some 
fundamental changes are made in our economic structure, 
otherwise all we can claim will be that handicrafts as prac- 
tised in the basic schools will certainly not mean a financial 
loss, though they may not bring a profit. Even at prevalent 
market rates, the produce of the basic crafts will meet the 
cost of the raw material and the depreciation in craft equip- 
ment. Anything less than this will be due to some weakness or 
inefficiency in organization, 

Tfce Zakir Husain Committee has recommended that 
the State should be responsible for the marketing of the 
products^ of the basic schools and should credit to the 
schools the amount realized. But the Education Depart- 
ment alone will never be able to shoulder the burden of the 
disposal of the products of the basic schools, without some 
assistance from the Provincial Governments. The Provin- 
cial Government should organize stores under the Depart- 
ment of Industries, and arrangements should be made to 
collect the produce of the basic schools in these stores. The 
responsibility for the disposal of these products should rest 
with the Provincial Governments but the amount realized 
should be credited to the Department of Education at 
suitable fixed rates. The Government should absorb all 
the articles that it can in its own different departments, and 
the surplus should be sold in the open market. Ultimately, 
there is no question of profit and loss as regards the articles 
which the Government absorbs for its own use. Supposing 
the Government buys articles at rates higher than the 
market rates and credits the amount to the Department of 
Education. This shows an income in the Department of 
Education, and a deficit in the department that buys the 
article — ^but the profit in one department will balance the 
loss in the other. 

The problem of profit and loss arises when we have to 
sell the articles in the open market. Therefore if the scheme 
of basic education is to be made self-supporting it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the Government that the products of the 
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basic schools should sell in the open market at suitable 
prices. 

This problem is even more complicated where primary 
education is the concern of local self-government, for here 
the articles will be produced in schools under the control of 
district boards or municipalities, while the responsibility for 
the disposal of articles will rest with the provincial govern- 
ments. A few days back the representatives of all bodies of 
local self-governments met at Wardha to discuss this question 
under the presidentship of the then Prime Minister Pandit 
Ravishankar Shukla and they passed the resolution that the 
provincial government should buy the produce of the basic 
schools at fixed rates in order that the schools may recover 
full payment for the raw material used and partial payment 
for the hours of work put in by the children — so that the 
craft work in the basic schools is not a financial loss. Unless 
the provincial governments assist the bodies of local self- 
government, it will not be* possible to extend the scope of 
basic education. 

I have said before that spinning has the first place as a 
basic craft in the scheme of basic education, but I must also 
say at the same time that the disposal of the product of spin- 
ning is a difficult problem. Khaddar or cloth woven by hand 
from hand spun yarn is more expensive and less attractive 
than mill cloth, and suffers from the additional handicap of 
prejudices both political and intellectual. 

It is therefore necessary that I should speak here in a 
little more detail about the solution of this difficult problem 
— the consumption of khadi. If v/e had, as we hope to have, 
full control of our Government, we should have to organize 
our- economic structure so that khadi becomes the current 
coin in clothing. It is only in such circumstances that the 
disposal of khadi will not be a problem and basic education 
too will be to a certain extent self-supporting. Until such 
time, it is necessary that children and teachers in our basic 
schools, as also inspectors and other educational officers 
should wear uniforms made of khadi, and that all institutions 
of local self-government and all departments of the provin- 
cial government should use only khadi for all their needs of 
cloth. Then only the surplus will be sold in the open 
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market. The All India Spinners Association will certainly 
render all necessary assistance. They will help in the 
selling of khadi. Under suitable conditions they will also 
give in exchange for yarn produced by the children in 
schools, cloth suitable for use in institutions and government 
departments. The Council of the All India Spinners Associ- 
ation has passed a resolution to the effect that the Charkha 
Sangh or A. 1. S. A. should render all possible assistance to 
the provincial governments in the consumption and use of the 
yam produced in the basic schools, provided it means no 
financial loss to the Association. 

But the primary condition for this arrangement is that 
the Education and other departments, the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the institutions of local self-government, should 
use khadi as suggested above before they persuade or com- 
pel others to do. so. 

I would like to say a word or two regarding the adminis- 
trative aspect of the problem before I finish. Today primary 
education is in the hands of local bodies and the government 
has very little control over it. I hear that the Bombay 
Government is planning to extend its control over primary 
education. Now primary education is a thing of such vital 
national importance that we cannot afford any negligence or 
inefficiency. It would be most welcome if the bodies of local 
self-government would carry out their responsibilities con- 
scientiously, but the little experience I have had so far of the 
working of primary education through local self-government 
does not justify this hope. Unfortunately, the instances of 
the work of education being hampered or corrupted by local 
politics, love of power etc. are numerous. I would therefore 
suggest that as our agencies of local self-government do not 
seem to be capable of fulfilling the responsibility entrusted 
to them, they should at least hand over the control of basic 
education to the provincial government, and the provincial 
government should always check up any deficiencies in the 
working of primary education. This is my personal opinion 
and I place it here. before the conference because of my con- 
viction that for the very sake of our national welfare we 
cannot afford any lapses in the working of basic education. 
Moreover basic education stands in need of earnest and 
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devoted workers, and willlneyer be a success, unless it can 
be lifted above the level of party politics. 

Secondly, the syllabus of basic education is intimately 
related to the social environment of the child, and thus the 
process of education will be incomplete without the co-opera- 
tion of the local community. Besides if the system of educa- 
tion is to be organized on economic lines, it is essential that 
educational institutions should work under the direction of 
local intelligence. Therefore it is necessary that all governing 
bodies of institutions of basic education, whether training 
schools or basic schools, should include capable representa- 
tives from the local community, and should be given the 
necessary powers to render effective co-operation. This 
committee will also be of assistance in the initial consumption 
of the produce of the school by the local community, and only 
the surplus should be forwarded to the provincial government 
after meeting the local demand. The basic crafts in the basic 
schools of a district should be so organized that as far as 
possible the local needs may be satisfied by the workers of 
the schools themselves. 

I do not go into the details of the expenses for the intro- 
duction, as the next speaker will deal with the subject. 

Rao Sahih D. K, Mohoni, Special Officer for Basic Educa- 
tion, C.P. & Berar next read the following paper on 

The Financial Implications of Basic Education 

The question before us is what additional expenditure 
will be necessary for the introduction of basic education in 
the existing primary schools. A word of explanation is neces- 
sary here to explain the term additional expenditure. We are 
contemplating here not the opening of new basic schools but 
the gradual conversion of existing local board schools into 
basic schools. Thus the existing school buildings with a few 
slight additions will be available for the correlated teaching 
of the basic craft, and the teachers’ salaries will continue to 
be met as they are being met today by the local boards. The 
small sum which is being spent today on such school equip- 
ment as blackboard, chalk, paper and pencil etc. will continue. 
By additional expenditure I mean therefore expenditure other 
than what we are spending today on primary education. This 
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additional expenditure can be , sub-divided under four main 
heads: 

1. Capital expenditure on building etc. 

2. Capital expenditure on craft equipment. 

3. Current expenditure on raw material, such as cotton. 

4. Current expenditure on craft equipment, repairs, etc. 

An attempt has been made below to prepare estimates 

regarding the annual income and expenditure of the first two 
grades of basic school with spinning as the basic craft. In the 
absence of figures based on actual experience we have taken 
the figures given in the report of the Zakir Husain Committee 
as the provisional basis of our calculation. 

Provisional estimate of expenditure (both capital and 
current) of grade I in a basic school with spinning as the basic 
craft for a unit of 30 children. 

Table No. I 


Building Equipment 

Carding space Taklis 90 @ 0-2-3= 11-4-0 

30 ft. X 5 ft. = 150 sq. ft. Winders 40 @ 0-1-3 3-2-0 

Expenditure at the rate Balance small 2-0-0 

of 8 annas per sq. ft. Balance big 2-0-0 

Rs. 75-0-0 Almirah 5-0-0 

Tins etc. 5-0-0 

Carding sets 5 7-8-0 


Medium carding bow 1 1-8-0 
Testing strength set 2-10-0 


75-0-0 40-0-0 

Raw material Current expenditure 

Slivers. 34 seers @ Guts etc. Rs. 8-0-0 

1-2-0 per seer Rs. 38-2-0 Contingencies 5-0-0 

Cotton 63 seers @ 
as. 8 per seer 31-8-0 

69-10-0 13-0-0 

Total expenditure Rs. 197-10-0. 

N. B.: 1. The carding space has been calculated on the 
assumption that five pupils out of thirty will be engaged in 
carding by turns. 


2. Three taklis and one winder have been provided for 
each child. 
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better to unwind the yarn after soaking it in water. The 
children can use the extra winders for this purpose. 

4. Carding begins only in the second term of grade I. 
Children will therefore have to be supplied with ready-made 
slivers in the first term. The slivers required have been 
calculated on the assumption that each child would spin yarn 
weighing one seer and six chataks in the first term. Wastage 
of 10% is included in this estimate. Rates for slivers have 
been calculated at Rs. 1-2-0 per seer on the assumption that 
the slivers will be made of Rozium cotton. In the second term 
pupils will be taught to make slivers from ginned cotton. 
The quantity of cotton required has been calculated on the 
assumption that each child will spin yarn weighing two seers 
and four chataks in the second term. Allowing deduction of 
25% for illness etc., thirty children are expected to spin yarn 
w^eighing 50 seers and 10 chs. 63 seers 4J chs. of ginned rozium 
cotton at 8 annas per seer have been provided for on the 
assumption that IJ seers of ginned cotton will be necessary 
for spinning a seer of yarn. We should expect additional 
expenditure on guts etc., while the pupils learn carding. The 
accepted current expenditure for a trained average carder is 
one anna per seer of ginned cotton. For children the expen- 
diture has been calculated as twice that of adults. Provision 
has-been made for Rs. 5 as contingency for having the card- 
ing done by hired labour in case the children are not able to 
do sufficient carding. 

Provisional estimate of annual expenditure^ both capital 
and current^ of grade 11 in a basic school with spinning as the 
basic craft for a unit of 30 children. 

Table No. H 

Building Equipment 

Carding space- as As in. grade. I Rs. 40-0-0 

in grade I Rs. 75-0-0 20 ginning rods 

and plank 5-0-0 

2 village gins 5-0-0 

30 Kisan charkhas 90-0-0 

Carpentry set for 
repairs 7-12-0 

2 big tin drums for 

storing cotton 10-0-0 

Rs. 157-12-0 


Rs. 75-0-0 
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Raw material 

75 seers Rozium 

cotton @ as. 8 Rs. 37-8-0 


Current Expenditure 

Guts etc, Rs. 15-0-0 

Contingency 6-0-0 


„ 93-12-0 „ 21-0-0 

Total expenditure Rs. 348. 

N. B. 1. In this grade' provision has to be made for the 
necessary equipment for two new craft processes namely — 
ginning and spinning on the charkha. 


2. In the first term each child is expected to spin 2 seers 
and 10 chs. of yarn. Allowing for a deduction of 25% for 
illness etc., it comes to seer and 15i chs. of yarn per child 
i,e. nearly 60 seers of yarn for the whole class. This would 
require 75 seers of cotton. Rozium cotton can be supplied 
in the first term, as the count of yarn is not expected to be 
above twelve. 


3. In the second term each child is expected to spin 
three seers and 3J chs. of yarn. Allowing for a deduction of 
25% owing to illness etc., it comes to 2 seers 6J chs. of yarn 
per child. This amounts to 72 seers 6 chs. for the whole 
class. This would require 90 seers of cotton. Verium cot- 
ton at 10 annas per seer will have to be provided as the 
average count expected is fourteen. 

4. It is expected that the pupil will card better this 
year and therefore the current expenditure on guts etc. has 
been calculated as 0-1-6 per seer of cotton instead of 2 annas 
per seer as in Grade I. Thus the total additional expendi- 
ture for introducing basic education in grades I and II with 
thirty children in each grade will be Rs. 545-2^0. Impatient 
critics may therefore say that this scheme is not practicable 
as it is not possible for either the provincial government 
or local bodies to spend such a large sum on the introduction 
of basic education even in grades I and II in each school. But 
if one studies the question more thoroughly one discovers 
that the actual expenditure is not Rs. 550 but appreciably 
less. Let us distribute the expenses under the four heads 
mentioned above. 
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Table No. Ill 


Grade I 

Building 

Rs. 

75- 0-0 

Grade I 

Equipment 

■ Rs. 40- 0-0 

„ n 


75-0-0 

„ n 

„ 157-12-0 

Raw Material 

150- 0-0 

„ 197-12-0 

Current Expenditure 

Grade I 

Rs. 

69-10-0 

Grade I 

Rs. 13- 0-0 

„ n 

>> 

93-12-0 

„ II 

„ 21- 8-0 



163-6-0 


„ 34- 8-0 


Of the above expenditure, the first two ^items under 
building and equipment being capital expenditure should be 
spread over a number of years, allowing 10% for depreciation 
and repairs. The money spent under the third head, namely 
raw material, will come back to us from the sale of khadi 
or yarn. Still for the sake of calculation an allowance of 
5% may be made as interest on the money invested on raw 
material. The only real expenditure is therefore under the 
heading of current expenditure. 

The following table gives the figures of the estimated 
real expenditure: 

Table No. IV 


Grade I 

Building Rs. 75-0-0 
Depreciation @ 10% 7-8-0 
Equipment Rs. 40-0-0 
Depreciation @ 10%; 4-0-0 
Raw materials Rs. 69-10-0 
Interest @5% 3-8-0 

Current expenditure 13-0-0 


Grade II 

Building Rs. 75-0-0 
Depreciation 10% 7-8-0 

Equipment Rs. 157-12-0 
Depreciation 10% 16-0-0 

Raw material Rs. 63-12-0 
Interest @ 5% 4-12-0 

Current expenditure 21-8-0 


Total Rs. 28-0-0 Total Rs. 49-12-0 

From the above table it is clear that the problem of 
expense resolves itself to an amount of about Rs. 30 for 
Grade I and about Rs. 50 for Grade II. 

To meet the expenditure the state may be justified in 
raising a loan, paying interest at the rate mentioned above. 
Thus we find that the criticism that the estimated expendi- 
ture for the introduction of basic education is prohibitive 
is not found on facts. 
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Now let us come to the productive aspect of the experi- 
ment of basic education. 


Table No. V 

Estimated annual income in grades 1 and II of a basic 
school with spinning as the basic craft. 


Grade I Grade II 


Income per 

child Rs. 3 — ^9-0 

Income per 

child Rs. 9-5-3 

Less 25% 

„ 0-14-0 

Less 25%. 

„ 2-5-3 


„ 2-10-9 


„ 7-0-0 

30 children 

„ 80-2-6 

30 children 

„ 210-0-0 


A comparison of tables No. IV and V reveals the fact 
that an expenditure of Rs. 28 in grade I gives a return of 
Rs. 80 and an expenditure of Rs. 50 in grade II gives a 
return of Rs. 210. 

In other words there is no financial loss even if the 
children in the first and second grades attain one-third of 
the standard expected in the syllabus of basic national 
' education. Actual experience has also shown that the 
standard set by the syllabus can easily be attained by the 
children in grades I and II. 

The following conditions must however be fulfilled in 
order to attain the standard as laid down in the syllabus 
of basic national education and bring out the economic 
possibilities. 

1. The time devoted to craft work must be three hours 
per day. 

2. No teacher must be responsible for more than 30 
children in a class. 

3. All the necessary equipment, as laid down in the 
Zakir Husain Committee’s syllabus or as described here, 
should be supplied to the class. 

4. The teacher must be an expert in spinning. 

5. The I wages be calculated according to the rates laid 
down in the syllabus of basic national education. 

This last point needs a little careful consideration, for 
the real difficulty in the introduction of basic education with 
spinning as the basic craft centres round the consumption 
of khadi and not around the initial expense on buildings, 
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equipment etc., as feared. Today khadi is not current coin 
and at the rates fixed by the A. I. S. A. is much more expen- 
sive than either mill or foreign cloth. Thus the question how 
we are to dispose of the khadi produced in basic schools 
still remains to be solved. Before attempting to. answer this 
question we should try to ascertain the quality and quantity 
of yarn and cloth produced in the basic schools. 

The following table gives the figures regarding the pro- 
duction of yarn and cloth in the first two grades of a basic 
school, calculating each grade as imit of 30 children. 

Table No. VI 


Grade Total yarn produced 

Cloth 

Rate 

Sale value 

seers. 

chs. 

Sq. yds. 

Per yd. 

Rs. 

Grade I 81 

Grade II 

9 

450 

0-6-0 

_ 168-12-0 

First term 59 

1 

360 

0-6-0 

135—0-0 

Second term 72 

3 

517 

0-6-6 

•210-0-0 

Total 212* 

13 

1,327 


Rs. ^13-12-0 


The problem is thus one of consumption ' of khadi worth 
Rs. 500 per year for grades I and II of a basic school. 

The report of the Zakir Husain Committee has suggested 
that the state should be responsible for the marketing of 
the products of the basic schools. This means that the state 
should protect the industry of khadi. Here are a few sug- 
gestions showing how the provincial Governments could 
dispose of khadi. They can in the first place try to bring 
down the cost of production of khadi. If the yarn produced 
in the basic schools is woven in the jails, the cost of produc- 
tion will be reduced but the Charkha Sangh will have to 
arrange for the preliminary training in the weaving of hand- 
spun yarn. A certain proportion (say 5%) of the salaries 
of all Government servants drawing over Rs. 50 per mensem 
could be paid in cloth instead of in money. The Govern- 
ment could insist on khadi uniforms for teachers and pupils 
(4 basic schools, and could consume khadi in the different 
departments. 

These are a few suggestions regarding the disposal of 
khadi. If the Government officials started wearing khadi it 
would have a wholesome influence on the middle and upper 
classes and they might also begin to use khadi. 
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The problem of the consumption of khadi is not insur- 
mountable provided it is tackled in earnest. Where thex’e 
is a will a way will be found. 

Rao Saheh Ramsaran Upadhyaya^ Secretary, Basic 
Education Board, Bihar, next placed before the conference 
a short account of the financial and administrative aspect of 
the introduction of basic education in Bihar, 

He said: 

I shall now place before the conference a short account 
of how the administrative and financial problems in connec- 
tion with the introduction of basic education were met in 
Bihar. 

The experiment of basic education is being carried on in 
a compact area 13 miles long and 8 miles wide, in the district 
of Champaran. This area selected for experiment is entirely 
rural and the nearest town Bettia is seven miles away. 
Bihar is one of the backward provinces as far as education 
is concerned and the selected area is one o^ the most back- 
ward in the province of Bihar. Educational facilities in. 
this area were almost negligible before the introduction of 
the experiment, and the total area of 100 square miles boasted 
of only 1 middle school, 1 upper primary and 7 lower primary 
schools. The population is poor, the majority being landless 
labourers, with a few peasants. By far the greater number 
are Harijans and untouchables with a sprinkling of Mohom- 
medans and fewer upper caste Hindus. Though the soil is 
fertile the people are poor; food and clothing are scarce. 
During the rainy season the roads are impassable and the 
villages surrounded by water are practically inaccessible. 
It was in such an area that 35 basic schools were opened 
as an experiment in April and May 1939 during the annual 
session of the Gandhi Seva Sangh at Brindaban. Only the 
first grades have been started during the first year of experi- 
ment, one grade will be added each year until by the end 
of the seventh year we hope to have full seven grade basic 
schools working in this area. This will be in the year 194$, 
and by the beginning of the year 1946 we hope to send out 
the first batch of pupils who have completed the full course 
of basic education. The first grades of the existing primary 
schools have been amalgamated with the first grades of the 
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I basic schools, and it is proposed to continue this process of 

5 conversion so that all the lower primary schools will be 

^ absorbed in the basic schools by • the end of three years, 

and the upper primary schools and the middle schools dui'- 
ing the next five and seven years. 

Now I shall say a few words about the land, building 
and equipment in these basic schools, the qualification and 
salaries of the teachers, the utilization of the old teachers 
and the disposal of the produce of basic schools. These 
schools are mostly situated outside the villages with possibili- 
ties of future expansion. The primary school buildings in 
our province are usually of two types. They are either huts 
or shacks built by villagers and hardly provide sitting ac- 
commodation to the school children. The other type are the 
pucca buildings built by the district boards with brick walls 
and tiled roofs, costing one to two thousand rupees each. 
While building the new basic schools we were guided by the 
consideration that the scheme of basic education was a 
scheme of free and compulsory education for all children, 
and thus the expensive solid buildings put up by the district 
boards or P. W. D. were beyond our reach and would not 
serve our purpose. Our schools though they may be built 
of materials easily available in the villages and follow the 
prevalent style of rural architecture, in keeping with the 
economic .standards of the villages, should be spacious, well 
ventilated and well lighted structures which can be. kept 
clean with ease. These school buildings could then serve 
as models to the villagers and could show them how to bring 
more light and air into their own houses and hov/ to keep 
them clean. Thus the basic education initiated an experiment 
in rural school buildings side by side with the experiment 
in basic education. For opening the first grade in the first 
year it was decided to erect a school building with a hall of 
600 sq. feet, a store room (300 sq. ft.) and a small quarter 
for the teacher, including a small bedroom, a kitchen and a 
small courtyard within a compound of 300 sq. ft. The walls 
are to be made of mud wattle supported by bamboo frames 
with a coating of whitewash and broken by many windows 
of bamboo framework. The verandahs are to be supported 
on wooden frames with thatched roofs and the floor was to 
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be of mud and cowdung. The doors too were to be of 
bamboo framework with iron hooks for fastening and un- 
fastening. Such a school building with the teacher’s quar- 
ters was estimated to cost about Rs. 250. If local co-opera- 
tion had been available, the school buildings could have 
been completed within the estimated sum, but the work had 
to be entrusted to contractors, as the local workers were 
busy with the preparations for the session of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh and there was very little time at our disposal, 
and the expenses thus came to about Rs. 300 per school 
building. 

The buildings were ready in time and the schools started 
work. However, experience showed that the mud and 
wattle walls were not sufficiently strong for our purpose, and 
with thatched roofs one lived in constant fear of fire in the 
summer days of high winds. Again, the school buildings 
being outside the villages were certainly free from infection, 
but on the other hand water collected in the surrounding 
fields during the rains and the floor became too wet for use. 

A second experiment in school buildings is therefore 
being initiated from the second year of the experiment. These 
school buildings will have walls made of bamboo framework 
with a coating of mud, supported by wooden posts with tiled 
roofs and doors of wood. The school floor will be at least 
3 ft. higher than the surrounding fields. Movable trench 
latrines made of corrugated iron sheets and supported on 
iron posts with a dry earth store will also be provided in 
every school compound to meet the problem of sanitation. 
A school building and teacher’s quarter on this new pattern 
has proved to cost about Rs. 500. A full seven grade basic 
school with workshops, craft rooms and teachers’ quarters 
was estimated at Rs. 2,0Q0 according to the old plan and will 
cost Rs. 4,000 according to the new scheme. This estimate 
includes the expenses for the installation of a tube well in 
each school for drinking water and gardening. 

The following has been supplied to each school by way 
of furniture and equipment. Each child is supplied with a 
wooden seat, a coll^sible wooden desk, which can be opened 
for reading and writing and folded flat for craft work, and 
with squares of black cardboard. The teachers have been 
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supplied with wooden platform with blankets for work and 
an almirah for keeping school equipment. To help the 
teacher with his work, each school has been supplied with a 
clock and a small library including books on general science, 
social studies, pedagogy and economics of village industries. 
Attempts are also being made to supply the schools with 
charts and posters describing life in other lands and other 
items. The Government has sanctioned Rs. 120 under this 
head per year for each school for the next seven years until 
the experiment is completed, Rs. 30 have been spent on the 
necessary equipment for spinning and gardening, such as 
taklis, winders, carding bows etc., for grade I in each school. 

Thris a sum of Rs. 400 has been spent on building, equip- 
ment, furniture etc. in opening grade I of each basic school. 

The following is an approximate estimate of the expenses 
(on building and equipment) for the following six years of 
the experiment. 

Second year Rs. 400 

Third year Rs. 470 (Charkhas will be introduced 

along with taklis during the 
third year of the basic 
course.) 

Fourth year Rs. 420 

Fifth year Rs. 500 

Sixth year Rs. 625 

Seventh year Rs. 625 
Total expenses for the 
full seven years %f the 

experiment. 

Rs. 3,500 

Where agriculture is introduced as a basic craft in grades 
VI and VII instead of weaving, there will be an additional ex- 
penditure of Rs. 1,500 for grades VI and VII. Thus the total 
expenditure on buildings, equipment etc. will amount to 
Rs. 5,000 and has been distributed over the seven years of the 
basic course. The new types of stronger and better school 
building described above and the full equipment have been 
included in this estimate which comes to Rs. 5,250 for basic 
schools with spinning and weaving as basic craft and Rs. 6,750 
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for schools with agriculture as basic craft. The cost of land 
is not included in this estimate as land was acquired free and 
it is hoped will be similarly acquired in future. Where land 
has to be bought the total expenses will amount to Rs. 5,500 
and Rs. 8,000 respectively. 

Now we shall consider the problem of the qualification and 
payment of teachers who are carrying out the experiment of 
basic education, and the utilization of the older teachers. We 
are working on the assumption that this scheme cannot be 
carried out by teachers without faith and enthusiasm. There- 
fore we admitted for training only teachers whose acadeniic 
qualifications were of the matriculation standard, who believed 
in the programme of rural reconstruction and village indus- 
tries, and had shown some inclination for social service and 
faith in this new scheme of education. Preference was given 
to those candidates who combined previous teaching experi- 
ence with these qualifications. The average salary of primary 
school teachers in Bihar today is Rs. 9 per month. We cannot 
expect to get teachers of the type we require to devote thexn- 
selves to this work on the above salary. Therefore according 
to the recommendations of the Zakir Husain Committee we 
have fixed the salary of the teachers in these experimental 
basic schools at Rs. 25 per month. In the scheme submitted 
to the Government we have also recommended that the sala- 
ries of all teachers who have completed four years of service 
should be raised to Rs. 30 per month for the last three years 
of the experiment. Each school will get an allowance of 
Rs. 25 per year as contingency for misce^neous expenses. 
Provision has also been made for the current expenses of 
craft work, and the repair and upkeep of the land and build- 
ings and the payment of rent to the landlords. 

With all this expense, after deducting the amount realized 
from the sale of the children's produce, the annual expendi- 
ture per child will amount to Rs. 9 in the first grade during 
the first year of the experiment, and Rs. 3 per child after one 
course of seven years has been completed, provided that the 
production of the children fulfils the standard laid down in 
the syllabus of basic national education. Today the annual 
expenditure per child in the five-grade primary schools is 
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Rs. 5, in the seven-grade middle vernacular schools is Rs. 14 
and in middle English schools is Rs. 18. 

The next problem is that of the existing primary school 
teachers. For the successful and capable teachers, who are 
intellectually qualified to carry on this new experiment in 
education, and who have faith and enthusiasm for the scheme, 
• short refresher courses can be organized for training in the 
basic craft and in the pxinciples of correlation and work 
of the new scheme. The problem of the teachers who are 
absolutely unfit for this new experiment remains to be solved. 
At present the field of experiment is very small and a recom- 
mendation has been made to the authorities of the district 
board to transfer the old primary school teachers to other 
primary schools outside the area. 

One organizer and two supervisors have been appointed 
for the supervision of these basic schools. The organiser is 
responsible for the supervision of the buildings and equip- 
ment, the purchase and distribution of raw material, and the 
collection and marketing of the finished product, while the 
supervisors’ duty is to supervise and guide the work of the 
basic schools according to the technique of the new educa- 
tional scheme. Both the supervisors were given a training 
of six months in the Basic Training Centre at Patna and of 
three weeks at Wardha, and arrangements will be made for 
them to attend refresher courses of three months in the train- 
ing centre during the course of the next year: 

The Board of Basic Education has been fortunate in 
securing the co-operation of Sjt. Laxminarayan, the capable 
and enthusiastic secretary of the Bihar branch of the 
A. I. S. A. and so far we have experienced no difficulty in the 
weaving or disposal of the yarn produced. However as the 
scope of the experiment is extended or when the scheme is 
accepted as the official policy by the Department of Education, 
the Government will have to appoint a special committee or" 
board to deal with the disposal of the produce of these basic 
schools, and will have to control the production in the basic 
schools in the light of the needs of Government and non- 
Government agencies. 

The experiment is being conducted ' in Bihar by the 
Government and at Government expenses. The Government 
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has appointed a Board of Basic Education with full executive 
powers to guide experiment in basic education. The Hon. 
Minister for Education is the President and the two secre- 
taries of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh and the secretary of the 
Charkha Sangh are members in their capacity as experts. 
The Board is also responsible for the experiment being 
conducted in the Champaran district. The Department of 
Education and the authorities of the District Board fully co- 
operate in the. work but ulimate responsibility rests with the 
Basic Education Board, Thus the administration of basic 
education has presented no problems or difficulties in this 
province. 

So ’far the experiment shows a great promise of success. 
The exact nature or quality of the success can be ascertained 
only after the first experiment of seven years is completed. 

An estimate of the expenses to be incurred in starting an 
experimental .basic school for seven years, in the province of 
Bihar, 

1st year (Grade I) 

Non-recurring: 

(a) Building: Provision of class and spinning room 
accommodation of 20 sq. ft. of floor space per student for 
30 students (600 sq. ft.) plus store room (300 sq. ft.) and 

. teacher’s residence (300 sq. ft. 2 rooms and one courtyard: 
grass-tatti walls/bamboo-pillars and straw roofing) Rs. 350 

(b) Tube-well with cemented platform „ 115 

(c) Contingencies „ 35 

(d) Appliances for spinning & gardening „ 30 

(e) Equipments: blackboards, charts, books, 

mats, desks, etc. „ 120 


Total, Rs. 650 

Recurring: 

(a) Pay of the teacher @ Rs. 25/- per month 

(b) Contingencies 

(c) Cotton seeds etc. 

(d) Repairs of buildings; rent etc. 


Recurring'^ Total Rs. 425 


Rs. 300 
„ 25 
» 75 
„ 25 
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2nd year (Grade I and II) 
N on-recurring : 



(a) Building: class and spinning room (600 sq, ft.) 

teacher’s residence (300 sq. ft. two additional 
courtyards, with bamboo-tatti-walls, wooden 
pillars, higher floor, tiled roofing) Rs. 500 

(b) Repairs and additional parts of the tube 

well » 10 

(c) Trench latrines and urinals, corrugated 

sheet roofing for rains and store room for 

dry earth * ’ „ 30 

(d) Kachcha boundary walls with green tatties Rs. 15 

(e) Contingencies ^ „ 55 

(f) Appliances for spinning and gardening „ 30 

(g) Equipment (as in previous year) „ 120 

Total (Non-recurring) Rs. 760 


Recurring: 


(a) Pay of two teaches .@ Rs. 25/- per month 

each 

(b) Contingencies 

(c) Cotton, seeds etc. 

(d) Repairs of buildings: rent etc. 


Rs. 800 
„ 25 
„ 175 
„ 25 


Total (Recurring) Rs. 825 


3rd year (Grade I to III) 

Non-recurring: 

(a) Class and spinning room and teacher’s 

residence Rs. 500 

(b) Contingencies ^ 

(c) Repairs and additional parts of the tube well „ 10 

(d) Appliances for spinning and gardening „ 30 

(e) Equipments (as in the first year) . „ 120 


Total (Non-recurring) Rs, 710 
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Recurring: 

(a) Pay of 3 teachers @ Rs, 25/- per month 

each ■ Rs. 900 

(b) Contingencies . „ 50 

(c) Cotton, seeds etc. „ 265 

(d) Repairs of buildings, rent etc. „ 50 


Total (Recurring) Rs. 1,265 

4th year (Grade I to IV) 

Non-recurring: 

(As in the third year) only an addition of 
Rs. 20/- in the appliances for spinning and 
gardening Rs. 730 

Recurring: 

(a) Pay of 4 teachers @ Rs. 25/- per month 

each Rs. 1,200 

(b) Contingencies „ 50 

(c) Cotton, seeds etc. „ 255 

(d) Repairs and rent etc. • „ 50 


Total (Recurring) Rs. 1,655 

5th year (Grade I to V) 

Non-recurring: 

(As in the fourth year; only an addition of 

Rs. 80/- for class and Library). Rs. 810 

Recurring: 

(a) Pay of four teachers @ Rs. 25/- and one @ 

Rs. 30/- per month Rs. 1,560 

(b) Contingencies „ 50 

(c) Cotton and seeds etc., „ 415 

(d) Repairs & rents etc., „ 75 


Total (Recurring) Rs. 2,100 
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6th year (Grade I to VI) 
j Non-recurring: 

(a) All the items as in the 3rd year Rs. 710 

(b) In a Weaving school, Weaving implements 

Looms & accessories. „ 225 

or 

In an Agricultural school: cattle, well and 

implements. „ 2,000 


Total (Non-Recurring) 

of a Weaving school . 
of an Agricultural school 
Recurring: 

(a) Pay of 4 teachers @ Rs. 25/ 

@ Rs. 30/- per month 

(b) Contingencies 

(c) Cotton and seeds etc., 

(d) Repairs & rents etc. 

Total (Recurring) Rs. 2,460 
7th year (Grade I to VII) 

Non-recurring: 

In a weaving school (as in the 6th year) Rs. 935 

In an agricultural school (as in the 6th year but 
only Rs. 500/'- for agricultural implements) „ 1,210 
Recurring: 

(a) Pay of 4 teachers @ Rs. 25/- and 3 teachers 

@ Rs. 30/- Rs. 2,280 

(b) Contingencies. *,75 

(c) Cotton, seeds etc. • „ 415 

(d) Repairs and Rent etc. „ 100 


Total (Recurring) Rs. 2,870' 
Total Non-recurring expenses of weaving 
school . Rs. 5,530 

Total Non-recurring with the cost of 3 acres 
of land (if necessary) approximately „ 6,500 


Rs. 935 
„ 2,710 


- and 2 teachers 


Rs. 1,920 
. 50 
„ 415 
75 
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Total Non-i'-ecurring Expenses of an Agricul- 
tural school Rs. 7,580 

(if necessary) with the cost of 10 acres of 
land approximately „ 10,000 

Total recurring expenses of an experimental 
basic school during the first period of seven 
years „ 11,600 

Annual expenditure of a basic school of seven 
grades with a teacher to each grade „ 2,870 

An estimate of the income of an experimental basic 
school with 288 working days in the year, . with 3 hours 

20 minutes per day devoted to the craft, and with 30 students 
attending in each' grade, as calculated by the Zakir Husain 
Committee: 


Year 

Price of cotton & seeds 

Students’ wages 

Total 


reimbursed. Rupees 

Rupees 


I 

75 

80 

155 

II 

175 

290 

465 

III 

265 

550 

815 

IV 

355 

900 

1,255 

V 

415 

1,250 

1,665 

VI 

415 

1,440 

1,855 

VII 

415 

1,850 

2,230 


Total 8,440 

JV.B. (1) Wages per student in different grades have 
been calculated at the following rates per year which is 75% 
of the ordinarily estimated amount of earning per head. 

Grade I Rs, 2-10—0 

Grade II „ 7—0—0 

Grade III „ 8-10—0 

Grade IV „ 11-12—0 

Grade V „ 11-12-0 

Grade VI „ 6 — 4 — OC Less because weaving. 

Grade VII „ 12-10 — 0( just introduced. 

Sjt. L. R. Desai, the Special Officer for Basic Education, 

Bombay Presidency, next gave some facts and figures relating 
to the experiments made at the basic school at Thamna (in 
Gujarat) and the compact areas in the province. As regards 
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Thamna, he stated, that the workers in the experiment were 
half-baked men who were expert neither in the basic craft 
nor in the new technique of teaching, and these limitations 
had to be borne in mind while assessing the results of the 
experiment. During the first six months, 150 children were 
put on to the craft. The age of the children varied from 6 to 
15. During those six months, making allowance for the 
inferior quality of the yarn, the net earning was Rs. 67-8-0. 
From the total income, deductions were also made for the 
wastage. In the first few months the wastage was 50 per 
cent; but by the end of six months it had been brought down 
to 12 per cent. The latest figures for waste were 7 to 5 per 
cent. The total expenditure on equipment was Rs. 600/. 

Taking the compact area, there were 15 basic schools 
working, in standards I & II, the basic craft being spinning 
and carding and the age of the children 6 to 8 years. The 
average attendance was 380, and the net income was: 

RS. A. P. 

1st month 18 15 0 
2nd month 23 6 6 
3rd month 27 13 3 


Total Rs. 70 2 9 


Wastage in the first month was 8 per cent, second month 4 per 
cent, and the third month 4.2 per cent. In the third month 
one school did a little badly. The investment on equipment 
was Rs. 400. 

There was also a third set of figures which related to the 
training centre. The previous year, before May, a short 
term course had been started to train teachers. The training 
centre was Loni. There were 49 teachers under training. 
The total cost of the equipment was Rs. 180. The teachers 
worked full three hours per day. The net profit was Rs. 80. 
From this figure it could be maintained that the cost of 
equipment could be recovered in about two years. 

Sjt, Gopabandhu Cfeotod/ilm, President, Board of Basic 
Education, Orissa, next addressed the conference. 
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I would like to draw the attention of the Conference to 
one suggestion regarding the introduction of basic education, 
viz., that the training centre should be established in the 
compact area where the experiment is to be carried out. 
This will have a deep effect on the practical working of the 
experiment. 

In the first place, this will help the future teachers to 
come into more intimate contact with the life of the villages 
and make them rural-minded. In this initial stage of the 
experiment it is essential that the teachers should be able to 
devote their entire minds to this experiment. Unless the 
teachers have been trained in the environment in which their 
future work will lie, they will never be able to adjust them- 
selves to the handicaps and inconveniences of village life; 
their minds will be distracted and this will seriously affect 
the quality of their work. ^ 

Secondly, the training centre may then serve as a 
research centre for the experiment being conducted in the 
compact area, and this will considerably help the work of the 
experiment both in its educational and administrative 
aspects. In the first place, the supervisors will be assisted in 
their work by the staff of the training school, and this will 
lessen the expenses and raise the quality of the supervisor. 
It will also enable the teachers in the basic schools' to keep 
in touch with the latest researches and experiments of the 
training centres. 

• In Orissa the training centre has been established in the 
compact area, and the little experience I have gained during 
the past few months has strengthened me in the suggestion 
I place before the Conference. 

Sjt, Parsramy Lahore, said: In every civilized country 
education is financed both by the State and by private non- 
official resources. That has been the case in India also. In 
fact the institutions run by private bodies are mote numerous 
than those financed directlf by the Government. That is a 
healthy tendency. If the whole machinery of education 
remains in the hands of the Government it can easily be used 
as a convenient tool for propaganda. To concentrate control 
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of education in the iiands of the Government means the dawn 
of ''fascism.. " 

It will be a happy auguiy if basic education too is amply 
supported and financed by non-official bodies, though there 
has been, as yet, no mention of it in the reports presented by 
the representatives from the various provinces. 

In this country as well as in Europe, education was esseii- 
tially connected with religious institutions. The Church has 
been responsible for imparting elementary education in 
Europe, and mosques and temples ran schools for children in 
this country. There are large religious endowments in this 
country which in the past also financed education. At present 
about eightyone crores of rupees lie invested in these endow- 
ments. Cannot these funds be utilized for financing basic 
education? There is one community in India which has tried 
to utilize its income from religious endowments for education. 
This is the Sikh community. The funds of the Gurudwaras 
are managed by committees elected by the people. These 
committees have allotted funds of the Gurudwaras for pur- 
poses of education also. The example of the Sikhs is well 
worth emulation. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur next spoke on the disposal of the 
products of basic education. She suggested that in order to 
form an accurate idea of how far the various products of 
children's craft work would be marketable, the requirements 
of the school, the locality, local bodies and the Government 
should be ascertained and assessed, and this assessment should 
be used as a guide to the distribution of crafts in the basic 
schools. 



(4) THE BASIC SYLLABUS IN PRAGTICE ,, 

The Discussion mas opened hy Naraharihliai Parikh who 
read a paper on The Thamna Village SchooL 

I'he Thamna Village' School' 

The introduction of basic education will mean an entire 
revolution in the existing system of education— in the school 
syllabus and time-table, in the methods and aims of teaching, 
in the atmosphere of the school. It would go a step further 
—it would require a change of heart in the teachers and the 
guardians. They may not understand the full implications 
of the scheme but they must believe that it is better than the 
existing system and must have the enthusiasm to put it into 
practice. 

Ever since Gandhiji placed his new scheme of education 
before the nation I had been on the lookout for a suitable 
village where it could be put into practice with faith and 
enthusiasm. Babalbhai, a capable and enthusiastic young 
village worker, had started work in a small and backward 
village named Masra in district Kheda from the year 1935, 
when he was released from jail. His influence spread to other 
villages, and soon a close link was established between him 
and the neighbouring village of Thamna with a full-fledged 
primary school. This is a bigger village with a population of 
nearly 2,000, Though the main occupation in the village is 
agriculture, there is a fair proportion of other castes and pro- 
fessions. This village could be entirely self-contained if it 
so willed or if it were necessary. Though a big village it was 
still free from the influence of the cities. These considerations 
weighed with us in selecting this village for the experiment 
of basic education, Babalbhai placed the proposal before the 
village and it was accepted with great enthusiasm by the 
villagers, the teachers and the students of the village. This 
enthusiasm grew instead of declining as our work proceeded. 
The village people have always most willingly offered full 
co-operation and met all our demands for the new experiment. 
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The village' school was formerly held in ■ a hired' building 
which was entirely inadequate for craft work. ; The; villagers 
spent about Rs. 1,500 and converted their Dharmashala and 
a portion of the village library for the purpose of the basic 
school. There was an English class attached to the village 
school. I felt that if the time devoted to English was devoted 
to craft work instead, it would help to create a proper atmos- 
phere for the new experiment. I placed the proposal before 
the villagers and it was readily accepted. Training classes 
in spinning and carding were organized for the teachers of 
the school to prepare them for the experiment, and the children 
of the school were also given facilities for learning spinning 
outside school hours to ci'eate the right atmosphere for the 
new experiment. 

Then I applied to the District Board and the Govern- 
ment for permission to introduce the new experiment in the 
village school. On 1-9-1938 the school was handed over to 
me for experiment. The new experiment was initiated on 
2-2-1939 on the auspicious occasion of Gandhi- Jay anti (Gan- 
dhijfs birthday). 

We decided to introduce the new syllabus only in the 
first three grades of the village school, and treated the infant 
class as the pre-basic class, because most of the children in 
this class were below seven — the age fixed by the Zakir Hus- 
sain Committee as the initial age of the experiment. The 
recommendation of the Bombay Government that no child 
should be sent to school until he has completed his sixth year 
is very rarely put into practice by the local boards, as parents 
in the middle and upper classes are anxious to send their 
children to school even before they are five. The Advisory 
Board of Basic Education in the Bombay Presidency have 
therefore recommended to the Government the formation of 
a pre-basic class for children under seven and have prepared 
a syllabus based on the experience of the pre-basic class in 
the Thamna village school. The first three grades are follow- 
ing the syllabus of basic education prepared for the Bombay 
Government. 

We introduced craft work as a subject for half the school 
time-table in the Higher classes, but experience proved that 
the old syllabus cannot be completed if half the time is devot- 
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ed to craft. One hour and twenty minutes are now given 
to craft and there is no difficillty in fulfilling the requirements 
of Ihe old syllabus. I should also like to mention here how 
this new educational experiment has changed the attitude of 
the boys towards the process of their own education and how 
they object to committing such subjects as history, geography 
etc. to memory to satisfy the requirements of inspectors. It 
is possible that these boys may prove to be weak in their sub- 
jects if they are examined by the traditional methods but I 
have no doubt that the children have gained in alertness and 
general knowledge under the new experiment and there is a 
new life in the atmosphere of the whole school. 

Th following changes have been noticeable among the 
students after the introduction of the new experiment. 

1. The pupils are cleaner, quieter and better disciplined. 
They are forming habits of co-operative work and mutual 
help. 

2. There is a new spirit of self-reliance and indepen- 
dence in them. 

3. The general standard of their health is better and they 
give more attention to sports, games and physical exercise. 

4. They show a greater readiness to help their parents 
in their field and home work. The women therefore welcome 
this , experiment more than the men. 

There is a fixed belief among our educated classes that 
children do not like physical or productive work. It is even 
said that continuous craft work for two or three hours will 
not only prove monotonous but will be an exploitation. Ac- 
tual experience of work with the children has proved other- 
wise. It has justified the expectation of all progressive 
educationists that education through crafts is not only a more 
interesting process but a sounder and more effective educa- 
tional method. 

Next we come to the practical question as to how the 
different subjects such as language, mathematics, science and 
social studies can be and are being taught through a craft. 
It is not necessary to mention here that craft as a medium 
of education include both the physical and social environment 
of the child- Through these three centres of correlation it is 
possible to teach the entire syllabus of mathematics and a 
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great deal of language and geography. At the beginning of 
the experiment we taught by the old, Gonventional methods 
all subjects which could not be correlated to one of these 
three centres. But we soon realized our mistake and now 
we make no attempts to teach a subject that cannot be natur- 
ally correlated. We leave it for the time being, trust the craft 
to supply the necessary point of correlation at some later 
stage. 

Our teachers often complain of the difficulties in correla- 
tion. It is a new method in education and the technique will 
have to be slowly and patiently evolved out of actual working 
experience. This will be possible only when some gifted 
teachers devote themselves to the task. The details of the 
completed syllabus cannot be worked out theoretically in 
libraries or offices by scholars and educationists. Those who 
take this task upon themselves must not only be familiar with 
the subtleties of more crafts than one, but their knowledge of 
nature and society, the physical and social environment of the 
child must be a living and intimate knowledge derived from 
experience and not a theoretical knowledge derived from 
books. When such a correlated syllabus has been prepared 
and tested by actual experience we shall next need teachers 
to put it into practice. These teachers need not be teachers 
of talent, but must be craft-enthusiasts, and must possess fair 
amount of general knowledge. We do not need specialists, 
but active and alert enthusiastic teachers of all-round deve- 
lopment for our experiment. 

Again our purpose will not be served by issuing instruc- 
tions from above as it is done today. On the other hand, 
Government circulars and departmental instructions will kill 
the spirit of the new scheme, and mechanize it into a system. 
This new scheme of education is an experiment with life, and 
can be put into practice only by living teachers. The function 
of the supervisors and inspectors too must be fundamentally 
I changed from that of issuing instructions and orders to that 
I of guidance and leadership before they can be trusted with 
|the handling of the experiment. 

Now I shall place before you a detailed statement of the 
self-supporting aspect of the experiment at the Thamna village 
school: 
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The net profit out of the wages of 150 pupils in the first 
term of six months (actual working 133 days) from 1-10-1938 
to 31-3-1939 after the deduction of wastage and other mis- 
cellaneous expenses has been Rs. 67-8-0. 

The net profit in the second term of 128 actual working 
days for 210 children has been Rs. 48-10-0. The reasons for 
this decrease in earning have been 

(1) That the girls’ school has . been incorporated into 

the basic school during the second term, and thus 
the wastage has been higher with so many begin- 
ners in spinning. 

(2) The time devoted to craft work in the higher classes 

has been lessened in the second term. 

We must admit, therefore, that we are still far from 
fulfilling the requirements of the self-supporting aspect of the 
scheme, but this has been due to the defects in our prepara- 
tion for the experiment. In the first place our teachers were 
not sufficiently trained in the basic craft of spinning, and it 
must also be admitted that a great deal of wastage could have 
been avoided with skill and care. ’ Craft can be a true medium 
of education only if the produce of the craft attains the fixed 
standard both in quality and quantity. Any slackness or 
lapse from the standard will react on . the education of the 
child. Thus educationally the self-supporting aspect of the 
scheme is a matter of vital importance— -an essential condition 
for its successful working. 

I would like to make one suggestion here in connection 
with the productive aspect of the scheme. In consideration 
of the poverty of our masses it is necessary that a certain 
proportion of the earnings of the children be returned to them 
in some form or other. We know that many children of 
school-going age cannot attend school today because of their 
poverty, and try to earn a scant income through looking after 
the cattle or taking them out for grazing. Some have to 
take their parents’ food out to the fields, while others are 
left in charge of their small brothers and sisters while their 
parents go out to work. They have neither sufficient food 
nor clothing nor can they afford to spend any money on such 
luxuries as slates, paper or pencil. Therefore the earning of 
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the school children should be spent on clothing them, on 
providing them^a nieal and on their -school equipment. ; ' 

I vvould like to mention here another thing I have not 
been able to put in practice in the school at Thamna. Every 
basic school should, in my opinion, have a well, and some 
land attached to it. Our children come to school in such a 
dirty state, that the teacher’s first duty above anything else 
is to teach them habits of cleanliness; and thus a school well 
is necessary school equipment. There should also be some 
land attached to the school where the boys could work at 
gardening. This school garden should need nothing beyond 
seeds in the way of expense. The children v/ould prepare 
the land and all waste material of the village could be utilized 
as manure. The fruits and vegetables produced in .this 
garden would form a valuable addition to the children’s diet 
which is usually very deficient in nourishment. I have placed 
these suggestions before the villagers and they have decided 
to give an acre of land for school garden and compound. 

There are other activities whose value cannot be assessed 
in terms of money but which should form an integral part of 
the child’s educational process. Keeping the school building 
and surrounding clean, repair of the school building, collection 
of specimens for the school museum, decoration of the school 
and the village for festivals, and entertainment of the villagers 
are a lew such activities that have been included in the 
syllabus of social studies in basic education. Such activities 
bring a new Joy in the life of the children, and bring them 
into closer and more intimate touch with their physical and 
social environment. They link the village and the school to- 
gether in a closer bond. 

i would now like to say a few words about the influence 
of the school on the village. The children and teachers clean 
the village as a part of their school programme. This has 
introduced an atmosphere of cleanliness in the village and 
the villagers have begun to keep their houses and courtyards 
cleaner. 78 charkhas have also been working in the village 
since the introduction of the new experiment in' the school. 

We have attempted to give a new orientation to all the 
village festivals. Instead of sweets, fine clothes and laziness 
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— the traditional accompaniment of all festivities — interesting 
and instructive programmes are arranged both for the enter- 
tainment and education of the villagers. Evening prayers 
are held every day and are attended widely by village men 
and women. The news of the day are given after prayers, 
information of gneral interest is pasted on the walls every day 
and has proved a great agency of popular education. We 
are tr3,ung to make this village a model village according to 
Gandhiji^s ideals through the school. Our capacity is limited 
and the environment unfavourable. Still the measure of 
success we have achieved with our weak efforts has 
strengthened our faith in the infinite possibilities of this new 
scheme. 

Shrimati Asha Devi next spoke on 

The Segaon Village School 

The topic for discussion this evening has been described 
as “the Basic Syllabus in Practice”. If we are honest we 
shall describe it as “the Basic Syllabus in Evolution”. For 
the syllabus of basic education in the true sense of the term 
does not exist today but has to be evolved from day to day 
experience of work with the children in the village schools. 

The syllabus that goes by the name of “Basic National 
Education” is at best a compromise syllabus. It recognizes 
the fundamental principles of basic education, but it expressed 
in terms of orthodox education. It is not an integral, whole, 
because it is divided into the artificial compartments of sub- 
jects and grades. 

Secondly, it is not a syllabus that evolved naturally out 
of the needs and the environment of the village child, as the 
true syllabus of basic education should. It is a syllabus based 
on our past educational experience which has been mainly 
limited to the education of the children of the middle and lower 
middle classes in the cities. Which educationist has as yet 
gone to the village child as the source of inspiration for the 
framing of a syllabus? 

Thus the immediate task before us workers of basic 
education is the evolution of the basic syllabus — ^not in terms 
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of subjects and grades but as a dynamic organic process — 
out of the experience of day to day work with the children. 
In this task the child is to be our guide. We teachers must 
make a psychological effort and forget our past educational 
experience. We have to approach the village child with a 
fresh, uncoloured mind, in all humility, to learn from him 
what the true syllabus of basic education should be. That 
is the spirit in which we have approached the task in the 
little village school of Segaon, and I should like to tell you 
in a few words how we are trying to build up the syllabus 
round the environment of needs of the village child. 

We shall begin with the physical and social environments 
of the children of the Segaon village. I think most of the 
delegates have seen the Segaon village. ‘‘Segaon” has almost 
become a household word today, not only in India but through- 
out the world; but in itself it is a most obscure little village, a 
group of mud huts in the midst of the bare plains of the 
Central Provinces. For a brief period of 4 or 5 months in 
the year, the fields are green; there is work for everyone old 
and young and there is a brief illusion of beauty and plenty. 
But for the rest of the year, this viflage lies like a speck of 
dust in the midst of its environments, hands idle in every home 
and the fields follow. There is no river, no tank; no water 
except from the few dirty wells that are jealously guarded by 
each little caste and sub-caste. There are no hills, no tr^es. 
There is no natural playground for children not even the 
natural heritage of fresh water. 

It is as unfavourable physical environment for the educa- 
tion of children as can be found in any part of India. 

As regards the social environment, it is a small village 
of 706 souls, more than half of whom are Harijans divided into 
their many sub-castes with their own social code. The only 
industry or means of livelihood of that village is agricultural 
labour. Out of these 706 people, 95 families are agricultural 
labourers, 23 families are landholding farmers, and the rest 
are all landless labourers. The monthly expenditure of an 
average family, including food and clothing and all other 
necessities of life is Rs. 5 to Rs. 6, and the monthly expenditure 
of the most prosperous family in the village is Rs. 10 to Rs. 12. 
The figures of the monthly expenditure tell us very effectively 
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what their diet is. The gentleman in charge of the farm at 
Segaon has prepared careful figures on the basic of the C class 
diet given to the prisoners in the Central Province Govern- 
ment jails and he found that more than 70 per cent, of the 
villagers cannot afford the luxury of C class jail diet. In the 
midst of cotton fields they are ill-clothed. This is the physi- 
cal, social and economic, environ'hient of that village. In pover- 
ty, disease and filth both physical and moral, it is a fair repre- 
sentative of our Indian villages. The only form of entertain- 
ment in the village is gambling on small stakes. The only 
form of cultural, artistic, or religious self-expression is the 
chanting of religious songs, the mystic songs of Tukaram, 
repeated over and over again late at night after a day’s hard 
labour or enforced inactivity. There is no life. This is the 
environment from which we have taken the child in perfect 
faith and hope to hejp him to develop into a complete, all- 
round individual, and a responsible and dependable member 
of society. The little experience of a year’s work that we have 
had has not belied our hopes of faith. 

I have told you that we have made a psychological effort 
to forget the syllabus Snd to forget our past educational 
experience and to approach the child in all humility to see 
what his syllabus should be. , We began with the child and 
his needs. The first need of the child in that village is, as 
the last speaker has already pointed out, an unlimited and 
free supply of good, wholesome, clean water. This I would 
lay down as the first necessity of basic education. It is not 
in our syllabus of basic education, but it ought to be. So, v/e 
begin by giving the child access to water; our school work 
begins at the side of the well, with a lesson in cleanliness. The 
second thing a child needs is good food. Of course, basic 
schools cannot supply food; the question of food depends on 
circumstances^ economic and political, beyond our control. But 
at least every school that wants to do any effective work must 
attempt to give the child one nourishing meal during the day. 
This is the conclusion we have arrived at, and is confirmed 
by the last speaker. So, these are the two essentials v/e 
discovered in this experiment: (1) clean supply of water and, 
(2) at least one wholesome meal. When we have satisfied 
these fundamental necessities, we can attend to the other 
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necessities of human nature. And there the first necessity of 
the child is to find some form of activity. And this activity 
should be a form of productive work. The whole scheme of 
basic education is based on the recognition of this fundamental 
psychological necessity of the child, an activity is as important 
to the growth of his mind as food is to the growth of his body. 
So, I shall not speak long on that. Every one who is experi- 
menting with children, whether in private basic schools or in 
practising schools, . knows the Joy and s§lf-confidence and 
discipline that this productive work has brought to the chil- 
dren, the hidden powers it has released. That is the common 
experience of all teachers of basic education. 

Another necessity for him is play. The child does not 
need elaborate equipment for playing; he is born with the 
inherent power of discovery, and he can create play for him- 
self, All that he wants is open space and an atmosphere of 
freedom. We have put up a spring and a ladder and slide for 
him. These are the fundamental necessities round which we 
are trying to build up our syllabus — water, food, work and 
play; and our four class-rooms are the well, the kitchen, of 
the workshop, and the field. Our syllabus may be divided 
into these four main subjects: cleanliness, food, work, and 
play. 

This is as regards *his individual training. But this is 
not enough. We have not only to help the child to grow as 
a complete, all-round individual but also as a responsible 
member of society, and this training has to begin from the 
beginning of the life in school. In fact, that is the main func- 
tion of education. So, we help the child, as far as possible 
to organize the life of the school into a kind of co-operative 
community where every member, teacher or child, big or 
small, has his own duties and responsibilities which he must 
discharge. These duties and responsibilities are not imposed 
upon him by us. The children themselves choose their lea- 
ders and all this organization of their activity is centred round 
the children’s meeting, the children’s gathering, which they 
call Every Saturday morning the children meet. 

It is a solemn democratic body, where duties are distributed, 
ministers are elected, the last week’s work is criticized, the 
next week’s is planned, the budget for the next week is pre- 
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pared, and certain children are entrusted with the marketing 
of their products. I would now like to give you a list of the 
ministers and their duties. First comes the minister for 
cleanliness of the compound, cleanliness of the classroom. Then 
the ministers of food — ministers who are responsible for orga- 
nizing the meals and upkeep of the kitchen. Then come 
ministers who distribute the taklis and winders, spread the 
mats, collect the material after the school- work is over, and 
who are in charge jof their little school equipment in the shape 
of slates, pencils and paper. Besides we have a minister for 
organizing their games, a minister who looks after their little 
kitchen garden, a minister whose duty is to see that the elder 
children do not bully the younger ones. Lastly, a minister 
for lice. That is an important portfolio. These are the lines 
on which the community is working, and the organization of 
work and play in the school is entrusted to the school children. 
We are there only to help them and guide them when they 
need it*. They organize their play, class- work and all their 
activities. After six months’ experience we have found that 
they can be trusted as responsible members of the school 
community; they can be trusted with money, to organize 
festivals, and to entertain the villagers. 

But civic training goes deeper, for the children are not 
only members of the school commuhity; they are members 
. of the village community. We had great hesitation in inter- 
fering with their life in the village, because that is a problem 
intimately connected with the many social and economic pro- 
blems. Whatever has been done has been done spontaneously 
and unconsciously. The first step towards the correlation of 
the village and the school was through the festivals. The 
children on their own initiative organized two school festiv^ils; 
one was Ganesh Utsav, and the other Janmashtamf. To these 
festivals they invited the villagers; they had music and wor- 
ship, and they distributed Prasad, 

Next, the only form' of entertainment of the boys during 
leisure hours is gambling on small stakes. Everyone in the 
village, from the smallest child to the biggest, gariables. It 
is the fashion in the village. When we started work in the 
school, every child in the school gambled. What little they 
earned outside school hours also went into the gambling. A 
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campaign against this gambling was organized by the children 
themselves. They passed a resolution in their meeting that 
no child in the school was to take part in gambling. This was 
only last week, and today there is not a single child in the 
school who gambles. Not only that, they feel very superior 
fco the benighted grown-ups of the village who still gamble. 
Next they have just started a campaign of cleanliness in the 
village. This is going to prove a, niore difficult task as they 
are up against the social prejudices of their parents and 
guardians. But the very fact that they have attempted this 
has been a hopeful sign. So, I think there is every reason 
for our faith and hope that, given the right type of education 
and right type of environment, the children from our villages 
^can grow into complete, all-round individuals and responsible 
members of society, I would like to emphasize here that we 
are working with ordinary material. I have described to you 
the physical, social and economic environment of our children.- 
Our teachers are ordinary district board teachers who have 
only received a short refresher course of three months. The 
main thing is that they have started on the four right funda- 
mentals, clean water, food, productive work, and play; and 
above all an atmosphere of trust. They know they are trusted 
and they repay us this trust. 

I do not say how much we have taught the children of 
their mother-tongue, history, geography, arithmetic, general 
science etc. and how we have tried to correlate them. But 
what I consider to be the most important aspect of this educa- 
tion is that within a brief period of ten months, these little 
children have grown into responsible citizens not only of the 
school community but also of the village. 

There is one little point I should like to mention. When 
speaking of the basic syllabus in evolution, I should like to 
sound a note of warning for all of us who are carrying out 
private experiments in basic education. For those who fulfil 
the, two necessary conditions, who have faith in the children 
and who have faith in the method of education through pro- 
ductive work, I would suggest: ‘‘Discard the syllabus, and 
evolve a syllabus of your own.’^ But for those who are not 
perfectly convinced in the soundness of this scheme, who do 
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not have perfect faith in the child, I would suggest the safe 
course of following the syllabus to the very letter. 

Sjt. U. S, TomaVy S'^perintendent, Vidya Mandir Training 
School, Wardha, next read a paper on 

A Year of Basic Syllabus at the Practising School of the 
Vidya Mandir Training School 

The Vidya Mandir Training Schoorwas started at War- 
dha on the 21st of April 1938, to train teachers for Vidya 
Mandirs which were to adopt basic education. For the con- 
venience of the training of teachers the basic syllabus was 
introduced in the first two grades of the practising school with 
spinning as the basic craft. The introduction of the syllabus ^ 
in grade I alone was natural. Hence I base my calculations 
and observations on the work and achievements , of that grade 
.only. 

It would take long to describe how the experiment was 
conducted and carried on. I would, therefore, immediately 
deal with the results of our one year’s experience. And for 
the sake of clarity I will deal with them subjectwise. 

Craft: Craft work, we find, is liked by children. Some 
get absorbed in their work* to the extent of forgetting what is 
going on around them. But' in the beginning they cannot 
practise it for longer than an hour and a half a day, and we 
found it desirable to make a moderate beginning and increase 
the time for craft very gradually. i. - 

We were afraid, when we started work, that the wastage 
would be much and the yarn spun would not be of the re- 
quired quality. But the results dispelled our fears. The 
average total production per child, for the year, has been only 
6/7th of a seer Le. only 25% of what is demanded by the 
syllabus. But there were reasons for this. The average age 
. of the children was only 6; the working days in the year only 
57% and the working hours only 33% of those laid down 
in the syllabus. The speed of production has been very satis- 
factory. It was 76% of what is required by the syllabus. The 
shortage of 24% could, i am sure, be easily made up if the 
$;hildren were of 7. * * ; 
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It is very gratifying to note the rate of production this 
year.. Now that we have settled down and now that our 
teachers have had one year’s experience we find that the rate 
of production for July, August and September this year for 
class I has been 125% and for class II 169% of what is required 
by the syllabus. This year’s results leave no doubt whatso- 
ever about the possibility of the required production by chil- 
dren. Having realized that, even much more than is neces- 
sary could be produced. We now want to try to give to 
the children that scientific control over spinning to which Sjt. 
Aryanayakam referred last evening. 

Production at a later stage, it is noticed, is affected by 
the introduction of a variety of spinning methods. Similarly 
the introduction of spinning with the left hand, after the 
children have attained some speed with the right, affects the^ 
rate of production. Children take delight in creation and 
always desire to spin more and more. It would, we find, be 
better if spinning with the left hand is introduced 
before the children have begun to get satisfaction from spin- 
ning with the right, as has been mentioned by Acharya Vinoba 
in his ^‘Mul Udyog Katne”. 

Language: There is more of oral and little of reading 
and writing work to be done in grade I. The Syllabus per- 
haps aims at intensive and effective oral work in the first half 
of the first grade. The syllabus, it is found, is easily covered. 
But the attainment of the required standard within the given 
time appears difficult to achieve. The unfortunate diversity 
between the school and home environment and the limited 
time for which children are at school seem to be great handi- 
caps. 

It is felt desirable to introduce reading and writing dur- 
ing the first half of the first grade. Children appear to be 
keen to start it, parents and teachers too. It would be of 
mutual advantage if some adjustment in the courses of grades 
I and II is made. 

Arithmetic: No difficulty is experienced in finishing the 
prescribed course in arithmetic. It is felt that even mere 
could be done. Grade II course is comparatively much 
heavier and adjustment between the courses of the two grades 
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appears necessary. But this would only be possible if read- 
ing and writing were introduced in grade I at an earlier stage. 

General Science: The topics under this subject are not 
only found to be interesting but are proving to be 
useful and educative. Children get good and essential general 
knowledge of things and give evidence of the fact that they 
are being educated. Difficulties there are but they are for 
the teachers. They find it difficult, at times, to deal with such 
natural phenomena as consciously or unconsciously m*ake 
them drift into their causes and effects. There are many 
topics under this subject a thorough knowledge of which the 
teachers themselves do not possess. They, at present, stand 
in dire need of this knowledge. The syllabus for the training 
of teachers must take into account this deficiency of the 
present teachers and include a detailed and thorough study 
of the topics and subjects prescribed for basic schools. With 
proper training it should be as easy and interesting for the 
teacher to open the treasury of Nature as for the children to 
have a knowledge of its contents. 

Social Studies: Being closely related to life and social 
environment the study of the subject, it is found, forms an 
interesting and lively part of the day’s programme. But the 
attainment of the standard, at this stage of the experiment, 
appears difficult. Education in the subject has mainly to be 
given through properly planned social and civic activities and 
through the telling of stories. Method plays a greater part 
in the teaching of this subject than it does in the teaching of 
General Science. The subjects and the method of teaching 
being new the teachers are not much helped by their past 
experience. For want of proper environment difficulties are 
experienced in arranging the work and carrying it out in 
accordance with the syllabus. The difficulties of new subject 
matter and those caused by the absence of text and reference 
books are also not inconsiderable. But the teachers are, with 
very hard work on their part, beginning to understand both 
the subject and the method. And with more and more 
experience we expect better results. 

Method of Correlation: Although not a subject of the 
syllabus like arithmetic or social study it is the most vital 
common factor and a reference to it must be made. Our 
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experience of one year shows that it is difficult for the 
average primary schoolmaster to grasp the method of eorre- 
lation contained in Gandhiji's expression “Education through 
craft.’^ Intelligent teachers who seem to understand it find 
it difficult to bring it into practice with respect to* every topic 
of each subject that they have to teach. The training school 
too, devoid of practical experience as it is, has not been able 
to give them enough detailed guidance in this. It would not 
be wrong to say that we ourselves depend for it on the prac- 
tice and experience of the practising school teachers. 

This hazy pictxire of one year’s experiment with basic 
syllabus would neither be correct nor would it do justice to 
the hard work done by teachers of the Practising School, if 
the handicaps under which they worked were not mentioned. 
Tlie circumstances under which we commenced our work 
were such that it was not possible for us to give these 
teachers any training. Learning and doing, for them, was 
more or less, a matter of day to day adjustment. The 
atmosphere in which the Practising School worked was also 
not one of peace and non-interference, so essential to any 
new experiment. Our institution, being perhaps the first 
experimental institution, was visited by a number of (of 
course most welcome) visitors whose interest mostly lay in 
the Practising School. The work in Practising School was 
also much disturbed by the practical work of the teachers 
muler training. 

The syllabus is chiefly meant for rural areas. The 
Practising School being situated in a town is deprived of the 
essential village conditions, common home life of the children 
and proper scope for outdoor work in close contact with 
society. 

Our institution possesses neither a plot for agriculture 
nor enough ground for gardening — the two important things 
without which an experiment in basic education syllabus can 
never be thorough and complete. 

On account of all these it was found difficult to give a 
fair trial to any idea in its entirety. 

Our Practising School teachers always wish that they 
had got a chance to work the syllabus out in a village Ear 
B. G.-21 
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from a town and its complex society. They always dream of 
a school near a village, by the side of a river with fields, 
forests and mountains around it, where they could find all 
the three centres of correlation in their naturality; where the 
short school time would not bind them, but they would be 
free to mix with and educate children in their private life 
too; where the life and work of the teachers and the taught 
would be commonly shared by all, and where they could 
carry on the great experiment unhampered by a variety of 
handicaps and disturbances. 

For most of you who visited our institution last year this 
would appear, and rightly too, only a onesided picture. I 
would, therefore, give the advantageous side of our experi- 
ment also. Being at Wardha we were indeed most fortunate 
to get valuable guidance from the members of the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh in general and Sjt. Aryanayakam, Srimati 
Ashadevi and Acharya Vinoba Bhave in particular. Our 
experiment owes a great deal to their close co-operation for 
which our institution is ever so grateful. 

I will not be taking due advantage of this distinguished 
gathering if I did not refer to the conference, as a result of 
our one year’s experience, some of our difficulties and solicit 
its help. They are as follows: 

(1) Opinions differ as to whether it is the basic syllabus 
which is important and should be faithfully tried or only that 
which could ba correlated with craft should be taught. A 
decision on this appears most necessary. 

I request you to remember that my difficulties are the 
difficulties of a training school teacher who has to train 
teachers who are not born teachers and who, if left to them- 
selves, would perhaps do nothing, and whom we have to give 
a syllabus to teach, and also to train in the methods of 
teaching them. Eveiy real educationist would want to try 
something new. But I don’t think the scheme can afford this 
individual freedom at this stage of the experiment. 

I personally feel, Sir, if I be allowed to give expression 
to my feelings, that in whatever we do or consider we must 
never lose sight of the great aim of our great scheme, that 
is, developing the whole personality of the child and making 
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him a' good and useful citizen not only of India but of ; the 
world. Craft training,.. Sir, is only a part ■ of the syllabus and 
properly taught would fulfil only one part, though quite an 
important , part, of our noble aim. The whole syllabus ; has 
been worked out by eminent educationists after due thought 
and consideration. Each topic of the syllabus, if considered 
thoroughly, would be found to contain seeds of great poten- 
tialities. There is no topic in the syllabus, Sir, which, if 
neglected or left out, would not affect the fulfilment of our 
aim vitally. Hence with due apologies to those who hold the 
view that only that which can be correlated with craft should 
be taught, I say that the syllabus should not be subservient 
to method but method should suit the syllabus and help che 
teacher to achieve the desired aim through the proper hand- 
ling of the syllabus. The syllabus should be tried in its 
entirety till it is completely tried for seven years at least 
once. And as much of it may be correlated with craft as is 
naturally possible. 

(2) In the absence of some definite guiding principles 
of the method of correlation it is found difncult to judge the 
truth, justice and success of its application. It is, therefore, 
necessary to work out these principles. 

I am conscious of the fact, Sir, that method could never 
be as concrete as yarn or a winder. It is a thing to be under- 
stood. And correlation, about which we have been talking 
all these months, we understand. But that understanding 
alone does not seem to be enough. It may be enough for a 
born teacher who always has an individuality; who has his 
own particular way of doing things and who not only follows 
a method but at times even gives something new to the world. 
But it is certainly not enough for a teacher of a training 
school or college who has to explain the method, train and 
guide teachers and judge their practical work. Unless there 
be some principles to help the training school teacher each 
would understand it in his own way and train the teachers 
accordingly. This I am afraid, Sir, would harm the scheme 
beyond repair. Thoroughness and proper guidance in the 
beginning appears absolutely necessary. 

We have got an idea of the method. But only experi- 
ence can give it a scientific shape and show its difficulties and 
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limitations. And as such may I make bold, Sir, to suggest 
that a meeting of the workers in the field be convened each 
year to formulate things in the light of their experience? 
The agenda for detailed discussions be circulated long before 
the meeting is convened and decisions should be taken. This 
appears necessary, Sir, because the principles and details of 
a method can only evolve from facts which we must face. 

(3) Opinions again seem to differ on the utilization of the 
time allotted to craft in the syllabus. Some feel that it 
should include both craft and correlated studies while others 
hold that it is meant for craft alone. A decision on this point 
and on the problems arising out of the decision seem neces- 
sary to take. 

But a decision on this I think, Sir, would depend on the 
formulation of the principles of the method of correlation. 

There are some more besides these. But I need not 
trouble you with them. I will, therefore, conclude by thank- 
ing you all. 

Day-to-day Work in a Practising' School 

By Mrs. K. Kanetkar, Basic Training School, Loni. 

I shall try to give a short account of the day to day work 
in our practising school, as regards the Vvork of both pupil- 
teachers and children. 

In training institutions a pupil-teacher is ordinarily 
expected to conduct only one lesson, for one period, under 
the* supervision of his teacher. Usually teachers under 
training as a class are responsible for this particular subject, 
some students observing while another conducts the lesson. 
However, we now arrange to send a pupil teacher to conduct 
a full half-day session of the school, which may include the 
teaching of four or five consecutive periods, and is known as 
the unit of co-ordinated teaching. He is accompanied by only 
one student observer who is responsible for picking up the 
thread and continuing the teaching on the following day. 
Thus, on the assumption that all knowledge is one, we give 
the pupil-teachers an opportunity of practice in correlating 
and co-ordinating the work of a full single school session 
into a complete whole» The basic craft, being a life process, 
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becomes the starting point and centre .of , teaching work,, and 
every new item of knowledge which is related essentially to 
lifej is woven round it Therefore, we have had to change 
our plan of lesson notes. Previously, pupils prepared their 
lesson notes in two columns one for subject matter and one 
for method. Our pupils now prepare theirs with four 
columns; (a) correlation, sub-divided into the craft and the 
physical and social environment (b) subject* matter, (c) 
method, (d) changes in plan made during the lesson (to be 
filled up after the close of the lesson). A little explanation 
is necessary. In column (a) the pupil teacher should make 
every effort to correlate the subject matter v/ith the ci'aft, 
which we have found to be practicable in about seventy 
cases cut of a hundred, but if this is not possible, recourse 
must be made to the social or physical environment. No 
explanation is necessary with regard to columns (b) and (c) . 
In column (d) the teacher records the changes w'hich he has 
found it necessary to make during the course of the lesson. 
For instance, if he has planned to deal with a topic in nature 
study in one particular way and another method is suggested 
by the children's need, or if he has prepared a story and the 
children create a situation for poetry, he may even entirely 
change his lesson. These changes and the reason for them 
should be entered in column (d). 

For work of this type we need a skilful teacher with an 
ability to rise to the occasion which is usually only developed 
as a result of experience. However, so far we have had very 
little experience of this type, for usually teachers under 
training have to work under artificial conditions and although 
they sincerely try to give lessons on new lines, they have 
alvrays to bear in mind the question of the marks to be 
allotted for their work. Therefore as far as possible they 
adhere to their original plan. 

At the time of instructions we take particular care to 
see that the teacher plans his lessons on right lines. For 
instance, if a reading lesson is to follow the craft work, this 
lesson should proceed from the craft work itself. The revi- 
sion or recapitulation of one lesson should lead towards che 
introduction of the next topic. In order that these links may 
be as natural, smooth, and easy as possible, every lesson 
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must be carefully thought out and instructed. There is eve 
danger that teachers may make this step artificial, stale and 
ineffective by slipping into an insipid procedure. 

Now let us consider the children’s point of view. As we 
were a little diffident about the possibility of securing the 
children’s interest in sustained craft~v/ork, from the beginning 
of this term we arranged that every craft period should be 
followed by another subject such as language, arithmetic c^r 
social studies. We were agreeably surprised when our head- 
master, who happened to supervise the first day’s work per- 
sonally, said, ‘T have never been so pleased with the practice 
teaching as I was today. The children seem to have taken 
to craft work with great zest and intei'est.” This has con- 
tinued, and though there may have been one or two instances 
in v/hich some boys have avoided work these stray cases may 
be regarded as exceptions which prove the rule. 

The school session opens at 11-30 a.m. and 21 hours are 
devoted to spinning, alternating periods being alloted to craft 
and to other subjects of the curriculum. Besides giving 
ample scope for variety and encouraging sustained interest, 
this arrangement is also favourable to correlation. 

During the 21 hours of craft work, spinning on the takli 
is not by any means the only operation to be performed. 
Slivers must be prepared and cotton ginned or cleaned ready 
for carding, and the children work at the different processes 
with great pleasure. Spinning itself involves more than one 
operation. The children change their postures, spin with the 
right and left hand alternately, and wind their yarn on to the 
winder. During the latter process they count the number of 
rounds and record them on a slip of paper. At the close of 
the day, they add up the total number of rounds spun for 
the day. The children thus come naturally to arithmetic with- 
out realizing that they are entering into a new subject. It 
seems a natural sequence of the craft work previously done. 

Correlation with the craft is on the whole very easy in 
the case of arithmetic, but we find it harder with social 
studies. The work of the latter part of the syllabus in this 
subject can be done through activity. We take the children 
to a stream nearby and demonstrate the different processes of 
cleanliness, which the boys then follow. The children of the 
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basic ' classes are' mostly responsible for cleanliness -of com- 
pound "and' class rooms.' The children were divided into 
groups and their work carefully organized and distributed by 
the teachers. They enjoy the work , and in this way they 
repaired paths which had been damaged during the rains, 
cleaned and swept the surroundings of a temple which they 
visited, and prepared urinals for their own use. 

The first half of the social studies syllabus, consisting of 
stories of the life of men in ancient times and distant lands, 
presents some difficulties. Sometimes stories are told during 
craft work and sometimes separate lessons are arranged. 
One of our teachers wished to tell a story of a primitive 
hunter and his tools. During discussion the children expres- 
sed a wish to sing, and the teacher asked them to sing any 
song they chose. They began singing ^ ! 

1 about a hunter) . 

When they had finished the song the teacher took up a 
discussion about the (hunter) in the song and gradu- 

ally slipped into his story. It was a very impressive lesson. 

It is not very difficult to lead the children from craft to 
mother-tongue composition or reading. Usually we coordi- 
nate language with either social studies or general science. 
Whatever information is imparted to the boys in these sub- 
jects is used in the selection and framing of reading matter. 
As this material is gathered from various sources, the 
children cannot at present use emy text-books and their 
z'eading capacity is not up to the mark. However, I am sure 
that in general knowledge they are considerably in advance of 
many of us grown-ups. They know much of agriculture and 
its various processes, and I have learnt many new things 
from them. ^ 

Finally, I want to emphasize that the correlation of ail 
knowledge with the craft will no longer be difficult when ihe 
atmosphere of the craft is created in the school. I will give 
one or two instances. A teacher in the third standard was 
giving a lesson on upright, horizontal, and inclined lines. The 
children had been introduced to the idea of a straight line 
through the takli and the thread. He was explaining these 
lines by the construction of a cart wheel, with the intersect 
ting spokes forming upright, horizontal or inclined lines. The 
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children immediate^ said, ‘Why not bring a Charkha‘r* 
Thus the children very naturally grasped a point of corre- 
lation which the teacher missed. 

Once, during craft work, a child came to me and said, 
^'My takli is out, using the English word ‘out’, which has 
become current coin in Marathi. I did not understand and 
asked what he meant. “My takli is ‘out’ Just as a motor or 
bicycle tyre is ‘out.’ ” The spindle was faulty and the rod 
was not revolving properly, so he had used the word which in 
his vocabulary described a faulty condition in a cycle or a 
motor, to describe a faulty condition of his takli. He had 
understood the analogy. 

I could give many such instances. I always find the boys 
ever ready with fresh information which has been gathered 
from life itself- I am ever prepared to say that most of our 
lessons in agriculture and some in general science and social 
studies were built up by the children themselves. This must 
be so, for the children live close to nature and so the corre- 
lation of knowledge with life is a natural process for them. 

Vi jay Vidyamaiidir, An Experiment in Basic Education 
in the Rajpipla State 

By Gopalrao Kulkarni 

Avidha is a fairly large village of 2700 inhabitants in 
Rajpipla, a small state in the Broch district of Gujarat. Shti 
Mesanlal Vyas of Avidha who is interested in education 
applied to the State for permission to initiate an experiment 
in basic education in his village. The State authorities were 
sympathetic. They handed over the three existing schools in 
Avidha for the experiment and sanctioned an annual expen- 
diture of Rs. 5700/-. 

The three schools were amalgamated under the title of 
Vijay Vidyamandir and the experiment was started in June 
1939. It proved to be a complex problem, for since we had 
to reorganize the education of an infant class, four Gujarati 
and five English classes, we had to cope not only with boys 
and girls of different ages and attainment but also with 
different educational methods and ideals. 
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We reorgam the infant class on Montes- 

sori lines. We tried to initiate a complete experiment in 
basic education in the first two Gujarati classes, and in the 
other classes we introduced the crafts of spinning and carding, 
gardening and woodwork as compulsory subjects. These 
crafts were not introduced as basic crafts and no attempt was 
made at correlating the other subjects with the craft work. 
The crafts were taught side by side with the other subjects 
of the syllabus as was done in the national schools of the old 
type. 

We spent nearly Rs. 400/- on craft equipment and stai’ted 
work. As the craft equipment was not sufficient for the 
number of children, an attempt was made to organize the 
craft work on the shift system. 

In grades I and II where we tried the experiment of basic 
education, three hours continuously were devoted to corre- 
lated craft training. This unit of 80 children was divided into 
smaller groups. The leader of each group was entrusted with 
the distribution and collection of craft material, and the three 
teachers were responsible respectively for the technical, 
mathematical and social aspect of the craft work. Besides this 
craft period, some more time was devoted to the teaching of 
the different subjects according to the time-table given in the 
report of the Zakir Hussain Committee. The syllabus fol- 
lowed was that of basic national education and an attempt was 
made to correlate all subjects to the basic craft or to the 
physical and social envii-onment of the children. I have 
already placed a short account of our experiment before the 
Conference in connection with the discussion on the technique 
of correlated teaching. 

We have had to face many difficulties. The new school 
building was under construction and arrangements for the 
class-rooms and store-rooms were inadequate. Our teachers 
lacked training in the principles and method of the new 
education. 

Owing to these difficulties, the productive aspect of craft 
work has not attained the required standard. The wages of 
84 children during the past three months (actual working days 
52) has been Rs. 14. This means that the earnings per child 
during the last three months have been only As. 2-8 ps. but 
B. G.-22 
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1 hope you will kindly make the necessary allowance for the 
difficulties we have had to face in initiating the experiment. 

In other respects the results of our experiment have been 
very encouraging. Our work has effected a change of out- 
look not only in the school children, but also in the guardians 
and villagers. The attendance has risen and the children 
come to school happily. The eni'oiment in the infant class 
alone has increased from 25 to 100. 

This new education has transformed not only the outlook 
but the entire life of the children. They have begun to appre- 
ciate cleanliness. School-work is a thing of Joy to them and 
their relations with the teachers are of the friendliest. 

However, our most notable experience has been the 
children's enthusiasm for craft work. The little children 
shov7 no signs of fatigue even after three hoiii's of craft v/ork, 
but this interest and enthusiasm for craft work decreases as 
one climbs higher up the school ladder. The older students 
of the English school show a distate for manual work — a sure 
index of the worthlessness of the present system of education. 

One still has to answer many questions and complaints. 
What will be the result of this spinning? Why do we allow 
children to dig earth instead of reading books? For the last 
two months we have been trying to organize meetings in the 
different parts of the village to explain the aims and ideals 
of this ne\v experiment in education. We have succeeded to 
a certain extent in winning over the parents and in creating 
a more favourable atmosphere for our experiment. 

T%e subject was then thrown open to discussion. The 
following took part in the discussion: 

Sjt. Rajagopalrao, Andhra Jateeya Kalashala, Masuli- 
patam, gave an account of the working, of the basic school 
attached to the Andhra Jateeya Kalashala at Masulipatam. 
He stated that he had tried to impress on teachers in his 
school that the syllabus outlined in the basic education pro- 
gramme was only a guide and that it did not need to be 
followed to the letter. The school was situated in the Andhra 
Jateeya Kalashala and its pupils were drawn from a neigh- 
bouring colony of weavers and basket makers. The weavers 
were people settled there from outside the district, and they 
were all anxious to save and get out of the district. Naturally 
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::ibey' ' wanted ^ their chiidren also, to work. . . All ';,o£ them j the 
weavers ' and the basket, makers., were all Harijans. . The 
school worked with two . crafts,,., spinning .and car.dbo,ard work. 
They too had started with teaching cleanliness to the childi-en,, 
and they had now succeeded in making the children clean. 
They had yet to find food and clothing for the children. They 
gave more importance to the activities than to the subjects,' 
but by means of correlation they were able to follow the 
syllabus, not closely, but with slight variations here and there. 

Sardar Mohindar Singh of Basic School, Jammu, stated 
that the difficulties connected with a basic school were three: 
(1) selection of basic crafts, (2) the time-table, (3) the place 
to be given to the extra curricular activities in the daily pro- 
gramme. In selecting the basic craft, they should take three 
facts into consideration: (1) that it should be rich in its educa- 
tional possibilities, (2) that it was in keeping with the local 
environments, and (3) the space and finance at their disposal. 
The syllabus prepared by the Zakir Hussain Committee was 
based on three primary necessities of life: (1) clothing, (2) 
food, and (3) shelter. They had to consider in each case 
Vvdiich of the three should be taken as the basic craft and 
which subsidiary. 

At the Basic School, Jammu, they gave one hour to the 
basic craft, i.e. the purely mechanical part of it and 40 minutes 
to the subsidiary crafts, like cardboard, wood work, etc. 
Opinions differed as to how much time should be devoted 
to the basic craft. Some of them had felt that they should 
not tie themselves down to any fixed period. If teachers lay 
more emphasis on the craft, there v/as the danger of their 
exacting factory labour from the boys. If they gave one hour 
completely to the basic craft, and continued correlation in the 
other periods on the principles of the project method, it should 
be enough. As regards extra-curricular activities, they 
should note that the environments of city children were 
different from those of village children. The city children 
were not likely to be interested in the crafts of village people. 
Therefore, they should provide some scope in their time-table 
w'hereby interest in the activity of the curriculum would not 
slacken. 
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He would also suggest that in addition to physicar and 
mental training through the basic craft, they should train the 
aesthetic qualities of the boys through a special programme 
of music, social service, etc. He would also advocate military 
drill to be made a part of the scheme. He also approved of 
the election by the schoolboys of a cabinet of ministers to 
attend to their everyday activities. 

Mr. Panvala, Kathargaon Training School, raised the ques- 
tion of text-books. He stated that with the introduction of 
the basic system the existing text-books had to be discarded. 
The question was whether the Wardha system of education 
could be reconciled with the system of teaching through text- 
books, Some people believed that in the absence of text- 
books, it would be very difficult for teachers to do their work. 
His own opinion was that instead of preparing text-books for 
boys, they should have text-books for teachers who should 
be guided in their teaching. 

The Conference then adjourned till 6 p.m. 



(5) THE PROBLEM OF SUPERVISION AND , 

THE FORMULATION OF STANDARD AND 
TESTS IN BASIC EDUCATION 

Sjt L: R. Desai, Special Officer for Basic Education, 
Bombay Presidency, opened the discussion. 

He said: 

Friends, as announced by the president, I have been asked 
to speak on the problem of the supervision of basic schools. 
Before I actually describe the way in which this supervision 
is conducted, I would like to give you an idea of the back- 
ground of our administrative machinery. I know that the 
experiment is being tried in different parts of the country, 
and every division has its own problems. I would like first 
to discuss the machinery of administration, and then the way 
in which we have organized our supervision, in order that 
you can appreciate better and give me helpful suggestions. 

We have introduced basic education in compact areas. 
Since we have four regional languages, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Kannada and Urdu, we had to select four compact areas, with 
about 15 to 20 schools in each area. The schools belong to 
the local authorities, which are ordinarily known as School 
Boards, and so far as the administration of the school is con- 
cerned, there is dual control. The local authorities are res- 
ponsible for supplying equipment, material and teachers. They 
also supply buildings and other things. The department bears 
two-thirds of the cost of the ordinary schools, but so far as 
the basic schools in compact ax'eas are concerned, the full 
additional cost, plus two-thirds of the ordinary cost, is borne 
by Government. Government has also undertaken to train 
teachers for these schools, so that the teachers in the schools 
in the compact area are supplied by the boards, but trained by 
Government. With the introduction of basic education we 
had to appoint additional teachers because, as you may be 
aware, many of our schools are what are known as one-teacher 
schools; some are two-teacher schools and a few are first grade 
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schools. In one-teachar schools the teacher has to take care 
of tv7o or three or often more groups of children. In two- 
teacher schools usually the teacher has to attend to two 
groups at least, and only in first grade schools we have *one 
teacher one class’ system. Naturally, when we introduce 
basic education we have to supply a few additional teachers, 
and the cost of these additional teachers has been borne by 
Government. The equipment, i.e. takli, cardboard, cotton 
etc. are supplied by the district local boards through their 
administrative officer. It has been a little difficult to supply 
these things Just at the right time. When we introduced basic 
education in compact areas we did so with the full sympathy 
and co-operation of those beards. Therefore, naturally we 
did expect and did get co-operation and sympathy from them, 
feince the experiment is a new one and the majority of the 
jadministrative officers and other people working in the 
fscheme, including myself, ivere quite ignorant of the require- 
fments, some time was v/asted. Therefore it was thought 
I advisable to have proper machinery of supervision so that we 
I could get the best out of the schools and guide the teachers. 
For every compact area one basic superviso r and one or two 
craft supervisors have been appointed. The basic supervisor 
has to attend to these fifteen schools. I know that it is wrong 
i in principle to have such a compartmental system in which 
the basic supervisor sees to the working of the academic side, 
(not that he does not know the craft, but he is not an expert 
in the craft) and the craft supervisor sees to the working of 
the craft side. 

We have been training teachers in the short term course 
for about SJ months, but in that time they could not become 
sufficiently efficient in the craft. Therefore we require some 
outside help in the form of craft supervisors to improve the 
craft efficiency of both teachers and children. Thus for every 
compact area we have one basic supervisor and one or two 
craft supervisors. The basic supervisor has to visit every 
school in his compact area once in a fortnight and has to 
spend a full day in each school. His first duty is to see how 
much has been done during the previous fortnight. Then 
he has to give one or two dem on^ation lessons and he has 
to plan the work to be taken Gp the ne>H^rtnight, He 
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is expected to spend one full day, and, if he happens to spend ^ 
I (he night there, -he is expected" to organize . some village/ con-, 
Itacl programme. , ■ ^ With the , iielp ' of the , children , he. , ..may 
’^pearhaps have a meeting with the villagers where children will 
do rheir best to entertain the villagers. Since v/e have intro- 
^ dticed this basic education only in' standards 1 and 2 we do 
not expect much from' thcjse children, but attempts are^ ex- 
pected to be made and we hope that within the course of 
the next term we: may be able to organize that. The super- 
visor’s v/ork is not Just for that day and for that school. lie 
has more to do. During the course of discussion with the 
teacher, he tries to slove a ny difficulties which have , arisen, 
but it happens that certamdjfficulties are not easy of solyiion. 
These difficulties he passes on to the training c^ritre. Just 
as v/e have these four compact areas, we have also four 
training centres, which, except in the case of Maharashti-a, 
are just near the compact area. Since Maharashtra is com- 
posed at twelve districts, we had to select two small compact 
areas of about 10 or 11 schools each, and therefore we kept 
our training centre at a central place Loni about 10 miles .from 
Poona. One of these basic compact areas is in Khandala 
Peta in the Satara district about 45 miles from Poona and 
the other in the Perola taluka of Jalgaon, about 150 miles 
from this place. In Surat District the Katargam training 
centre is about 15 or 20 miles away from the compact area. 
In. Dharvv ar the place is Just 2 or 3 miles from the first school 
in the compact area. In Jalgaon where we have our Urdu 
training centre, v/e have not yet started a compact area, but 
wiion we do so it will be veiy near the training centre. 
There are about four or five members on the staff of each 
training centre and these members discuss the difficulties 
presented, both among themselves, and whenever there is an 
occasion to meet the supervisors, or if necessary by post. 
Solutions at which they arrive are passed on to the basic] 
supervisor, who in his turn passes them on to the schools I 
concerned. . 



The basic supervisor also collects certain material from 
the schools in his charge. We have not sufficient suitable 
I litera^re, particularly reading material, and we have to 
\ depend on the efforts of the teachers in the schools and the 

I 
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members on the staff of the training centres. Qur selection, 
I am happy to say, has been a very good one; ^ M 
teachers are genuinely enthusiastic about the work and they 
have begun writing lessons and making other useful things. 
I agree that these lessons may be crude, and I know that 
they are not up to the mark, but the teachers have been 
making honest and sincere efforts. Whatever is composed by 
these teachers and considered suitable by the basic supervisor 
is collected and passed on to other schools and to the training 
centre. We expect the training centre to collect all this 
-material, to sort it out, to improve upon it and by the end 
I of the year, we expect to get some sort of literature for 
Ireading.’, 

The basic supervisor is as it were a co-ordinating agency 
on the educational side. He has also to send a monthly report 
I to me as special officer, so that I get some idea of the progress 
I of the schools and some report from the training centres. 
I Thus I know what is being done in the training centre and in 
I the compact area attached to that training centre. 

The craft supervisor has also to visit the schools and 
spend a day in each school once a fortnight. While he is 
there he helps the teacher in teaching children. Once the 
children have taken to takli spinning, the teacher does not 
find much difficulty, but it is very difficult to make a begin- 
ning. Unfortunately in our schools, in spite of our depart- 
mental instructions to the contrary, children come to the 
school at any time of the year. You will find that two or 
three new children are admitted into the lowest class every 
month. Thus the teacher has to devote much of his time to 

( teaching these beginners, and the craft supervisor is helpful 
in this v/ork. 

Ordinarily the teachers also are expected to practise craft 
work. The craft teacher tries to find out whether the teacher 
has made progress. An enthusiastic teacher would not mind 
consulting the craft supervisor, but I should not be surprised 
if some of the teachers dislike to practise the craft and may 
even have deteriorated since they left the training centre. 
However, the craft supervisor is expected to help both the 
teachers and the children in this way. 
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Moreover the craft supei^visor has also to keep a record 
of the iqiiantitative" side of. 'the 'craft work. : He-has to collecllx^, : 
figures ' regarding ■ the quantity of cotton or the quantity of F 
slivers used by a particular school. He checks the work done I 
in diff erent periods, in diff erent weeks and sends a monthly I 
report about each school Thus at the end of the month * 

I get a consolidated statement of the craft work in the com- 
pact area. On the educational side I get a statement from 
the basic supervisor. Now the craft supervisor has also to 
be in touch with the training centre, because there may be 
a few points on which he would like to have some guidance 
froin the members on the staff. There is also a heavy res- 
ponsibility on the craft supervisor in another direction. When 
we first started this work, we thought that the school boards 
would be in a position to supply the right material. After i 
a month's experience we found that the right type of material 
was not supplied simply because the administrative machinery 
of the boards did not know what type of material was neces- 
sary and whether it was available. So the craft supervisor 
has also to be in constant touch with the administrative officer 
to guide him as to-the sources from which the material can 
be had cheaply. In fact he practically does the purchasing * 
of craft equipment and raw material in certain compact areas. 

So, he helps the administrative officer in the supply of mate- 
rial. When I describe all these things to you they sound verj^ 
well, but I am conscious of the fact that because of the many 
difficulties and drawbacks we have not been able to place the 
machinery in proper order. Our object in having frequent 
visits by the supervisors, both craft and basic, to these schools 
is just this. We are conducting an experiment. So far as 
the principles of the experiment or of the scheme itself are 
concerned, we have accepted them; yet so many details require 
modifications and changes from time to time, that unless a 
close watch is kept over these details we shall not be able to 
know what things require changing, and whether immediately 
or at a later stage. My attitude in running the scheme is 
therefore like that of a scientist in a laboratory. I take the 
basic training centre as a laboratory and the compact area 
schools as sub-laboratories. In a laboratory we have to check 
our experiment and keep watch over it practically every 
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miaute, every hour and every day, and since our sub-labora- 
tories have been distributed we have to keep this sort of 
close watch. Some of you may well say, '^There may be 
efficiency with this supervision but can we expect the same 
type of supervision over all the schools if the experiment is 
introduced on a mass scale?- As I have previously said, we 
are in an experimental stage, and are not trying merely to 
keep close watch over the schools; we want to discover the 
drawbacks and suggest modifications. Hence we must have 
this laboratory attitude, and periodical careful checking up; 
that is why the machinery may appear costly and elaborate. 
From the point of view of the department, Government sup- 
plies the money and a part of the supervision Just as in tlie 
case of other training institutions and primary schools. 

We have been able to achieve one important point as 
a result of this machinery. Whatever good we found in one 
school was introduced into other schools, whatever had found 
in one school was eliminated. In this manner the working 
of the schools has been systematized. Secondly, we have to 
collect some lessons for the reading material. These lessons 
are improved upon by an expert committee of the Advisory 
Board, who are also expected to supervise these schools. The 
lessons received are gone through by the expert committee, 
and those lessons which are approved of are printed on loose 
sheets, for we have not yet reached the stage of publishing 
a book, and no publisher will be willing to publish a book 
for use in fifteen or twenty schools. This matter will be 
tried in other schools and if after a further year’s experience 
we find that certain lessons are quite suitable we expect to 
publish them in book form. The Basic Education Advisory 
Committee consists of nine or ten members and the member 
belonging to particular regional area is expected to supervise 
the work of the basic schools as well as the training centre. 
They are non-officials and whenever they find time, they go 
round to these schools, give their suggestions, and help the 
teachers and the training centres; in this way there is also 
some outside control. This sort of outside control is quite 
necessary in the early stages. Of course, that control is 
advisory. We cannot claim to be experts in any way and 
when we are in the experimental stage it is good to have 
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suggestions from non-ofiicials- and those that " are' directly 
concerned. We have been getting very good' help from' the 
members of our Advisory Board. ■ 

Now,' just a few words about the other part of my subject. 
There have been put against my name certain things about 
the formulation of standards and tests. You know that for- 
nmlating standards and tests is no joke. It requires much 
laborious work 'and thoroughly reliable data. " The ' reliable 
data should come from schools that have worked long enough. 
The schools have been working for such a short time that 
I do not think it is possible in any way for us to have any 
standards or tests. But certainly as time goes on if will be 
possible to formulate some standards and tests. Although 
we shall not have any examinations at the end of the year, 
some tests will have to be devised, but that work will be 
taken up later on. My suggestion, therefore, is that it would 
be advisable for the Hindustani Talimi Sangh to appoint a 
committee who would organize this work on an all-India 
basis. They may collect material, they may try to find out 
the level of children after one year, and from that they can 
devise their tests. Here, I would like to make another sug- 
gestion. Even though we are here about 500 and more, and 
even though very keen interest is seen in the movement as 
such, the general public has to be convinced about the efficacy 
of our teaching. They think that because we devote 2 or 3 
hours to the craft, the other subjects of the curriculum are 
bound to be neglected. The only way to convince them will 
be to get some standards and tests for children of varying 
ages, taught on the usual lines. We may devise our own 
tests, or side by side with this work, it will be necessary for 
the Hindustani Talimi Sangh to get some standards and tests 
for other schools as well. Of course, that cannot be a com- 
parison. Even though our standards and tests may be reli- 
able people would say ‘‘Gh, children in other schools know 
much better/^ And unless we have a definite comparative 
standard, we shall not be able to convince them. My humble 
suggesfion to the Hindustani Talimi Sangh is that they should 
take up the work in two different directions. In some ordi- 
nary schools, run according to the existing system, they should 
arrive at certain standards as to what may be expected of 
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children at the age of 7, 8 and 9. The Central Provinces 
Government have got some standard tests for the children 
working in the ordinary schools. If the same standards are 
prepared for use in basic schools that will be a common item 
of comparison. In the same way for different provinces, 
and probably for different divisions in each province, we wish 
to have such duplicate standards and tests. If this work is 
taken up it will be more effective than any other work in 
creating public confidence. Now that the basic scheme has 
been introduced, some provinces may work it quite enthusias- 
tically, others may lag behind; but for creating confidence. I 
think the important work is to have certain standards and 
tests. 

Mr, G, A, Mukhtar: Basic Training School, Srinagar, 
said: 

Sir, the standard by which pupil teachers have passed 
in the final test, at training centres, where the first session 
is already over, may kindly be ascertained in respect of the 
following: 

1. the number of minimum practice lessons; 

2. distribution of question papers for the test; 

3. criteria for passing in individual papers; 

4. the examiners appointed; 

5. place given to periodical tests (if held) and indivi- 

dual progress record if maintained in determin- 
ing the success of teachers under training. 

I believe an answer to this question may be expected, 
in the first place, from those who have already conducted a 
test examination. « In the case of our institution no session 
has so far been complete. I would request the principal or 
the headmaster of the Basic Training School at Wardha to let 
us know what was the nature of the final test in the case of 
teachers. 

Secondly, I would request the speaker who has already 
given us a very learned talk to illustrate whether by tests in 
the case of basic schools he means the attainment test or the 
intelligence test. 

Mr, L. R. Desai: I meant the attainment tests particular^ 
to create confidence in the public. 
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Rao Saheb'^D, K, MoJiom/ Special Officer for Basic Edu- 
cation. C. 'P. and Berar, saidt ' 

I wish to say something about the conditions prevailing 
in the Central Provinces. There we have to face a different 
problem from that of the other Provinces, in so far as there 
are a hundred Vidya Mandirs established in the Central Pro- 
vinces. Thei-efore supervision is not restricted to compact 
areas alone. We have no compact areas. The efficient con- 
duct of supervision is a more difficult problem with us. We 
have appointed District and Assistant District Inspectors with 
about 2 or 3 months’ training in this scheme. That training 
was very superficial and we have begun to realize that if we 
are to have real supervisors, then they will have to be 
thoroughly trained, at least for 5 months, in order to be able 
to advise and guide the teachers in a much better way than 
what the orthodox supervisors have been doing. 

There is also another problem which we have to face 
which is characteristic of the Central Provinces; Primary 
Education in the Central Provinces is entirely controlled by 
local bodies, but I am sorry to say that the District Councils 
are not prepared to supply these schools with craft materials. 
It is obvious that without the craft material the teachers can 
do nothing. They cannot demonstrate the craft, and the utility 
of the whole training is likely to be lost, unless the teachers 
are supplied with the craft materials. I have had to make 
several representations to Government saying that the work- 
ing o£ the basic syllabus in C. P. will not be efficacious unless 
the schools are supplied with craft materials and equipment. 

I am glad to sa37’ that as a result of these representations, 
Government were pleased to sanction a sum of Rs. 8,000 for 
the 44 schools in the compact area in the Wardha District. , 
Those 44 schools have been created in response to public 
demand. In the Central Provinces also there is an Officer 
on special duty with three District Inspectors to assist him. 

I am convinced that the basic scheme will not be a suc- 
cess unless the teachers are efficient in craft work. The 
scheme which I have prepared has been approved by thC : 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh as also by the C.P. Government. 

Sjt M. A. Bombauala, District Inspector of Schools, 
Wardha, said: 
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I am of the opinion that it is too early to formulate tests 
with regard to basic education. We have only two years’ 
experience and that also with a small number of schools only. 
It is therefore not possible to lay down any hard and fast 
rule for the test to be adopted for the basic syllabus. How« 
ever, from our little experience we can find some indication 
of the nature of the test required for the basic syllabus. For- 
merly the system that was prevalent in other Provinces was 
in vogue in the Central Provinces. That is to say, the exami- 
ner was an external agency, who used to go to a school once 
in a year and ask about 5 or 6 questions, the answers to which 
could be found in the text-books. The department thought 
that that state of affairs was unsatisfactory, and the officer 
was asked to revise this method of examination. 

I do not want to go into details about the method of 
examination. The basis was that the examination must be 
of the same type as the teaching. With that object in view 
the whole- system of examination was revised. That is to 
say, the questions were so framed that they were in conson- 
ance with the principles and methods adopted for teaching. 
That change in the basis had to a certain extent mitigated some 
of the evils in the examination system, as it existed in the past. 
The Director of Public Instruction has expressed the opinion 
that in addition to the new method of examination, we should 
also take into consideration the record of the work of the 
individual student during the whole year. As a result of 
this, promotion depends not only upon what the teacher does 
on that particular day, but also on the amount of v/ork that 
the teacher does, and on his record. 

With regard to the question of the basic syllabus I think 
that we should go a step further and instead of holding 
examinations on any particular day, should judge the merit 
of the children and of the teacher from the record of the 
vrork they have done throughout the year. As regards the 
agency of examination, I think that the teacher himself was 
the best person to judge the merit of any particular student, 
for he comes into daily contact with the children for the 
major period of the year. Therefore, more reliance should 
necessarily be placed on the opinion of the teacher concerned. 

ShrL said: I have no desire to take much 
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time of the Conference, but I want to make one or tw^o 
observations. I have spent three months in going round the 
schools and thus have acquired a good deal of experience 
about their working. When I returned from examining a 
training centre the staff there expected me to send the usual 
form of inspection note signed. But I refuse to do that 
Whatever I have to say, I say it there and then to the staff. 
I spend a good deal of time with the staff, discuss points 
with them, and come home with a clear conscience. 

The question of test is a difficult one, and there is bound 
to be difference of opinion on that question. Whenever I go 
to a school, I first of all look at the children. If I find that 
the children there are clean, interested in their lessons, cheer- 
ful and alert, l am sure that the school is a very good school. 
The questions which the teachers ask are a clear index of 
the trend of their mind. 

Another form of test is the one adopted in Shantiniketan. 
This is the system of periodic exhibitions. The exhibits 
shown are a clear index of the progress of the class as a 
whole and also of the individual student. The method cf 
exhibition eliminates competition. I would like to draw Ihe 
attention of the Conference to the exhibition that is held in 
the very hall in which we are deliberating, and I hope that 
the members of the Conference will share my view that the 
exhibition is an unqualified success. I consider such exhibi- 
tions to be the real test of our work, and I hope that by 
such performances we shall be able to raise the prestige of 
Indian education in the eyes of the world. 



(6) FINDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 

The President said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, my first business this morning is 
to place before you what in the Agenda is described as the 
“Findings of the Conference”. But I pray for your indul- 
gence and sympathy in this task, because in the course of 
millions of words, written and spoken, to which we have 
listened during the last three days, a large number of ideas 
have been put forward, and I have tried to find out what may 
be taken as matters on which the opinion of the Conference 
is, generally speaking, in agreement. I shall read these 
findings out one by one, and if I do not find any violent 
indications of disagreement, I shall take it that these proposals 
may be taken as the proposals of the Conference. 

1. The conference realizes that education in India has 
greatly suffered on account of the very early introduction of 
English in the course of studies. It also realizes that 
Indian languages have suffered a great deal as vehicles of 
instruction, by their not being used as a medium of education, • 
not to speak of the injustice and harm done to the students 
by forcing them to learn things through a foreign tongue. 
This conference, therefore, recommends that it should be 
made a rule that not only in basic schools but in all schools 
throughout India no English should be taught till the students 
have acquired a regular education for seven j^-ears through 
their mother-tongue. 

This does not apply to those whose mother tongue is 
English. 

2. Basic national education has made steady and 
encouraging progress during the last two years, and the - 
accounts of experiments and experiences given by official 
and private workers hold out the hope that it will, in due 
course, bring about a revolution in the existing system of 
education in the country. 

3. The work of basic national education is of such vital 
injportance to the future of the country that it should be 
continued without interruption, whatever the political 
changes that may occur in the near future. 
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In order to meet the enormous capital and other forms 
of expenditure which will be incurred in making seven years’ 
basic education free, universal and compulsory, it is the duty 
of Central Government to bear its due share of the total 
expenditure on this most important activity of national 
reconstruction. 

4. The minimum duration of the training given to basic 
seliooi teachers should be one year, and it should be an 
integral process, not bifurcated into several periods. 

5. Every attempt should be made for making the 
teachers village-minded so that they may sympathetically 
understand the special problems of village life and strive to 
deal with them. 

6. In provinces where the expansion of basic education 
proceeds at a rapid pace, with the object of transforming as 
many of the existing schools as possible into basic schools 
within a few years, some of the basic schools should be 
selected for intensive work and teaching organized under 
controlled experimental conditions, and the results worked 
out at these should be made available to the rest of the 
schools. 

7. Teachers for rural and urban areas should be trained 
in the same training institutions and not separately, so that 
they might develop a common, national outlook. 

8. Due emphasis should be placed on the teaching of 
art in training and basic schools so that it becomes an integral 
element in craft work. 

9. The technique of ti^aining for teachers of basic edu- 
cation has yet to be evolved out of practical experience in 
the different types of basic training schools and colleges. 

10. Experience of the last two years’ work has demon- 
strated the fact that it is possible and educationally useful to 
teach through the correlated technique. 

11. This correlation should not, however, be unneces- 
sarily forced, and teaching should be correlated not only to 
the basic craft but also to the child’s physical and social 
environment, which offer equally rich possibilities for this 
purpose and enrich the children’s basic knowledge profitably. 

In order to exploit the full educational possibilities of the 
scheme, it is necessary to train our general teachers as 
B. G.-24 
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craftsmen also; the purpose in view will not be achieved if 
craftsmen are associated with teachers in the work of the 
basic schools. 

12. In the choice of the basic craft for any school the 

predominant occupation of the people in the locality should 
be taken into account, and, in deciding the number of schools 
centering round each craft in any area, reference should be 
made to the distribution of various occupations in that 
locality. , 

13. In calculating the comparative cost of basic educa- 
tion, we should take into account the fact that it aims at 
covering the greater part of what is included in our secondary 
schools at present. 

14. In order to form an accurate idea of how far the 
various products of children’s ci-aft work wall be marketable, 
the requirements of the school, the locality, local bodies and 
the Government should be ascertained and assessed, and this 
assessment should be used as a guide to the distribution of 
crafts in the basic schools. 

15. It is desirable to have a special supervisor for 
schools in each compact area in order to supervise and 
coordinate the day-to-day work of the schools whose number 
should not be so large as to make effective and frequezit 
supervision impossible. The supervisor should also be in 
close touch with the training centre, which should work as a 
laboratory and should prepare detailed schemes of co- 
ordinated w^ork for various grades. This supervisor should, 
as far as possible, be a teacher as well as a well-trained 
craftsman; but, if such a supervisor is not available for the 
time being, each compact area should have a craft supervisor 
in addition to the educational supervisor. 

These findings having been confirmed by the Conference, 
the President then continued: 

Since that closes the findings of the conference, it remains 
now for me, ladies and gentlen^en, to express on behalf of 
the organizers of this conferences very great pleasure that the 
work planned for this conference has been successfully 
carried out. It has been, personally, a great pleasure for me 
to find that the delegates who came to attend this conference 
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from long 'distances, 'entered into the 'execution of their ^ w 
with ' earnestiiess; as I listened ^ to ' their " speeches ' and their ' 
papers, from day to day, "it ' "'appeared ■ to me' that they had 
devoted themselves to . a careful study" of' the' problems and 
difficulties that faced them in their work; and what is more, 
most of the workers in the cause of basic education came to 
this conference and approached their v/ork in the true spirit 
of learners, as people who are desirous of learning through 
mutual exchange of ideas and experiences. Even the educa- 
tional experts and administrators who have often been 
maligned as an inelastic class — not always without reason- 
even they have shown the same desire to learn and to add 
to their knowledge about the technique of work of basic 
education. I am extremely grateful to Acharya J. B. Kripa- 
lani for having drawn our attention to the importance of the 
ideology of the scheme, and I should like to assure him that, 
so far as I have been able to gain an idea of the spirit in 
which the 'workers in the basic education movement are 
carrying on their activities, they have realized the importance 
of faith. I do not agree with him that faith in this ideology 
was absent from these discussions. He may have gained that 
impression because faith is a thing which cannot be talked 
about. Faith comes sometimes through inspiration, some- 
times in the course of one’s work. The workers here have 
been discussing how to create a better type of citizen, a better 
type of human being, and they have been attempting to solve 
the practical difficulties which came in their way. They 
could not discuss the faith that is in them. May I also 
suggest that even those who have come to the movement 
without faith may be converted? Men engaged in sincere and 
far-reaching activities have found that those who come to 
scoff remain to pray, and the desire for prayer comes through 
the educative influence of work that is done by the faithful 
from day to day. 

It has been a matter of greater pleasure to me to find that 
through this conference we have been able to clarify some of 
the issues and doubts and difficulties that were pointed out 
in the course of our discussions. It is true that this con- 
ference is not able to place before its members any magic 
formulae through which we can solve the problems. But rigid 
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foiinulae are neither possible nor desirable in our work. 
Ours is a growing technique, and a great deal will depend 
now and always on the individual teacher's efforts to find 
solutions for individual difficulties. I should like to take this 
opportunity of appealing to ail workers in the cause of edu- 
cation to utilize for exchange of ideas the services of the 
organ of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, namely ihe Nai Talmi, 
If the workers of basic education do not send to the jpurnal 
useful accounts of the work they are doing, and the experi- 
ments they are carrying out, not only the progress of the 
paper but also the progress of the movement will suffer. I 
should assure all workers on behalf of the editors of the 
journal that ail possible efforts will be made to help them. 

As I listened to the speeches and the papers that were 
delivered, one impression came clearly to my mind and I 
cannot but place it befox-e the Confei-ence for what it is 
woi'th. When the scheme was first launched, a lai*ge number 
of educationists and educational workers thought that these 
schools we were trying to set up would be what they des- 
cribed contemptuously as spinning schools where charkhas 
would be plied. As I listened to the speeches and accounts 
of the personal experiments and observations made by the 
workei-s, it was borne in upon me again and again, that >ve 
are trying to establish schools where not only productive craft 
work is taught, but where efforts are being made to produce 
more human, more cultured and more civilized boys and 
girls. For example, we listened yesterday to the account 
given by Srimati Asha Devi of the work that is being done 
at the school at Segaon. I was glad to realize that through 
these schools we ai-e also attending to those aspects of a child's 
education such as personal hj^giene, food and play which 
educationists consider always important. We realize not only 
the importance of class work, but also the importance of 
providing an environment in which the school can function 
successfully and flourish. I was also very glad to realize that 
in these schools an attempt is being made, always without 
exception, to bring education much nearer to the realities of 
life and to create a sense of unity with the life of the village. 
It is not the old method of taking the children round once a 
week and doing something in order to impress the villagers. 
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It is rather the adoption of a new attitude of mind which 
helps these children to stud57’ village problems, to bring those 
problems into the school environments, and then to carry the 
fruits of their school work to their homes. There is a fruitful 
intercourse between the school and the home, and the 
children apply the lessons learnt at school to improve the 
condition of the village. This is one of the fundamental aims 
of the new education, to relate education to the soil and the 
village. 

In closing, I should like to express the grateful thanks of 
the conference, of the delegates and members, to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay for having extended their cordial invitation 
to us and enabled us to meet at a time when, otherwise, it 
would not have been possible for us to do, and also for ail 
the arrangements that were made for our convenience and 
comfort. A large number of local workers and workers 
associated with the various departments of the Governnient 
of Bombay, have been helpful in making this conference a 
success, and to them also we express our gratitude, I do not 
want to name them, nor is it possible for me to name them 
individually. But I do want to express the special thanks of 
the conference to Mr. L. R. Desai, the Special Officer, 
Whenever there was a job or work to be done either official 
or personal, I looked round and saw the tall form of Mr. 
Desai. He has served as a landmark for the whole area in 
which the conference was held. He was extremely careful, 
courteous and polite to all of us, and I feel personally grateful 
to him for his co-operation. I also want to express the thanks 
of the conference to the students and the staff of the Training 
College for the pains they have taken to make this conference 
a success. 

I feel confident, as Mr, John Sargent said yesterday, 
that this conference will be the precursor of a large number 
of such conference to be held in subsequent years, and that 
from year to year we shall be able to report that the move- 
ment is gaining in strength and success, as it so richly 
deserves to do on account of the inspiration derived from 
Mahatma Gandhi and the devoted labour of a large number 
of men and women ail over the country. 
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THE IDEOLOGY OF BASIC EDUCATION 

Froiessor K. G, Saiyidain, Director of Educatioii, 
Kashmir. 

Prof. K. G. Saiyidain^ said: 

I should like to express my thanks to the organizers of 
the Conference for giving me this very welcome opportunity 
of speaking on a topic which strikes me as being of very great 
importance, namely ‘'The Ideology of Basic Education”; In 
the meetings that we have been having at the Conference 
today and are going to have on subsequent days we are going 
to thrash out a large number of problems relating to methods, 
curriculum and technique, and it occurred to me that the 
ladies and gentlemen, who do not belong to the profession of 
teaching and are not interested in it from the technical point 
of view, would certainly be interested in this significant and 
fundamental problem: what is the ideology that lies behind 
the scheme that has been drawn up under the guidance of 
Mahatma Gandhi? And this is a question which appeals to 
each one of us, not as teachers, but as the citizens of thiS'-' 
great country. What is the type of men and women that we 
want to evolve for the future of this land? What is the type 
of social order that we want to promote and build up through - 
the education that we impart in our schools? And when I 
speak of the ideology of the system of education, I am really 
referring to this intimate and close relationship between the 
type of individual to be educated and the type of society that 
we want to evolve. There has been far too much, waste and 
frittering away of valuable energies, because in the process of 
education we have lost this sense of intimate relationship 
between the individual and society. We cannot educate our 
growing generations of boys and girls in a haphazard way, 
because all education is, fundamentally, socially directed. 
We have constantly to ask ourselves, what is the type of 
individual that we want to produce through our educational--^ 
system, and what is the type of social order in which this/ 
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individual man or woman who comes out of our educational 
institutions^ w able to fit in and to contribute richly to 

it? Therefore this evening, I want to leave ^together the 
question of the technical implications of the new scheme and 
to confine myself largely to this important and fundamental 
■question, this vital side 'of ed ucational recons truction in which 
some of the best minds of the country are engaged at present. 

The very first thing that occurs to me in this connection 
is to ask myself: In what way does the approach of this 
scheme towards the problem of education ■ dilier from the 
approach that historically and traditionally has been adopted 
in the past? Education, as it has developed in this country 
during the last 2G0 years, was largely concerned with evolving 
a type and system of education that would be smtable for 
s mall secti on of people. The point has been repeatedly 
afiirmed, anSTTneed not dilate on it at great length, that the 
system of education that we are trying to replace has been 
essentially a top-heavy system. We tried to bring the gift of 
educat ion^to the d oors of the^clggges”, hoping, although the 
hope turned out to be illusory later, that this section of well- 
to-do people lying in the towns would, in due course, be able 
to filter down the benefits of education to the masses. 

The fundamental departure which the new education 
makes in this connection is this: that we must try and build 
our educational str ucture fr om the bottonL^^^yaards. We 
have got to study the needs, the conditions, the problems, the 
sufferings and sorrows of the millions who live in this country, 
and to ask ourselves: What are their problems that educa- 
tion has got to solve? How can we reorient and redirect and 
I'econstruct our educational system so that the tremendous 
number of people living in this country will be able to solve 
their manifold problems? Now, what' are their problems? 
These people are ignorant and illiterate; they have been^ 
deprived of the simple elements which constitute reasonable 
and healthy citizenship: they are poor; they are ill-nourished; 
they have been deprived of the advantages of sanitation and 
hygiene; they have not been allowed an access to those simple 
cultural amenities which, in modern times, are looked upon 
as the right and privilege of every normal citizen. Therefore, ^ 
the problem before us is to try and envisage education from 
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this point of \dewv . . And - a -soon as -you look at, the problem 
of educatioii from this angle of vision, two or three things 
seem perfectly clear. ' In' the 'first .place, if , education.' is to be 
brought to the doors of the masses,, we must try and provide 
for a much more rapid expansion of the educational system 
than has been possible up to the present time. It is not a 
process of slow filtration but a process of growth from the 
soil, and we must try to bring educational facilities within 
the reach of every small village. I am perfectly aware that 
it involves huge financial implications. But if we are at all 
going to build up a ny system of educa tion, or any sound 
socialppiea;, then ^tSlT^roblem of finance and organization, 
and buildings etc., will have to be envisaged. It is not for 
me to suggest the ways and means by which this money is 
to be found. But the primary duty of any civilized Govern- 
ment in India is to face the problem as other countries have 
done. Then, it is not merely the question of bringing any type 
of education to the door of the villager. We must try and 
reconstruct the content, the method and the technique of 
education in such a way that it would be acceptable and 
congenial not only to the needs but also to the ideals of the 
masses. When I t hink of this point I ask myself:, what is th e 
most im portant anS^ l ^edominan^ charact eris tic ^ 

t he mass es?Aim"the answer comes to me without hesi- 
tation, "Wor/c^ The one single important feature that domi- 
nates the life of every tiller of the soil, every craftsman and 
labourer who lives in this country, is the single fundamencal 
fact o f work, or pu rposeful activity. And when we speak of 
reorganizing the scEeme of Basic education in such a way 
that work of productive activity or craft v/ould be given its 
due place, we do so for two reasons. In the first place , as 
all students of psychology will^reglize^ .educatiom.can.be 
most nat urally and easHv and intelligi hly...throxiglx^' t^ 
of prod uctive activity, and secondly we realize that the one 
single activity which dc yninates human ■ life is productive 
work. Tiierefore, if education is to be brought nearer to the 
conditions in which people live, toil and suffer, it must be 
based on the bedrock of productive activity.' 

I am aware that work imder certain circumstances 
becomes a great drag and a drain on the development of the 
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human personality. When man-made industrial conditions 
militate against the normal psychological conditions of acti- 
vity, work becomes a depressing and de-educative factor. 
But if work is provided in the spirit in which the scheme 
envisages it, then wo rk becomes a richly contributinsL JsM^tor 
to the development of the hum an min d and the human per- 
sonality. It is not something imposeZ against the will of the 
growing individual by a relentless nature outside ourselves, 
but something for which cur own inneiiima ture^ is constantly 
craving, something through which we express the most funda- 
mental urges and instincts of our nature. And I ask you: 
can education be of any use whatever to the growing gene- 
ration unless it becomes a venue through which they can 
express thpi r -firpaf.i ;^p d^rnr>«^t.rnetive purjjoses? From that 
point of view, therefore, it seems 'perfectly obvious to me that 
this new ideology of education must provide scope f or pro - 
ductive. creative^ fruitful and purposeful .a ctivitVy giving it 
its real and legitimate place in the scheme of school work. 

Another point which has been emphasized very strongly 
by the Zakir Husain Committee— and it is neither new nor 
novel nor revolutionary, but something which must be per- 
fectly obvious to all unbiased thinkers — -is that during the last 
few centuries in the development of the history of schooling, 
we have been placing far too much emphasis on our teaching 
methods, on our curriculum, on our discipline, on our organi- 
zation, on the entire programme of our schools, on the spirit 
of competition and exploitation which can be justified neither 
on psychological nor ethical grounds, tr aining every indiv l- 

dual in the school as if he had to live a life eithe r oL.ari 

uncivilized brute or to live an entirely sel frc.entod..,.and 
exclusive life of his qwxl If education is to become an 
instrument for the development of better individuals and of 
a better social order, then you will have to shift this emphasis 
frp, mL exploitatio nJiQ service, from com petition to co-operat ion, 
from the desire for am^ing as much of the world unto our- 
selves to g iving as mucj i ^ ourselves to the servi ce of cEe 
world as pos sible. Between these two points of view, there 
is no possible compromise. As I look upon the problem, it 
seems to me that there are only two attitudes which you can 
adopt towards the life for which you are training your pupils. 
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Do you want to create in them the attitude of what one of the 
greatest writers of the modern age. JBertrand Russ ell has 
called ‘' possessive haopines s''? That is, do you want your 
children pupils to find the meaning ai id^iov^f life 

in gaining as man y external for themselves as 

possible, at the cost of the rights and obligations of others? 
Or do you want rather to develop in their mind, the desire, 
the impulse and the inspiration to gain what Russell calls 
C reative happiness ’ whic h Jcl to. Jso found by losin g ourselves' 
in the ser vice^oi^great causes. It is for every single teacher, 
who teaches either under this system or any other system 
whatever, to ponder in the solitude of his own mind and 
spirit as to what answer he is going to give to this question: 
whether he should look upon himself or his pupil as some- 
thing which must be stored up for his own purposes, or as 
something which is to be spent in the service of the great 
causes for which the noblest souls have always suffered and 
martyred themselves. I always remember with a thrill the 
remark that was once made by Bernard Shaw who said that, 
he would live so fully and intensively that by the time iiis 
life came to the end of its appointed course, his powers should 
be fully used up and he should be merely thrown on the 
scrap heap, m eaning thereby that every ounce of energy a nd 
talent gi ven to man must be used for the enrich ment of th e 
society ai S tE^world to which he belongsT^jg^this attitude 
of s ervic e, of co-operation, of spurning the desire foiTej^Ioi- 
tation that we want to develop in our living 

in an age when some of the most important values, which 
have been cherished by mankind as sacred, have been relent- 
lessly set aside, and any educational ideology that we develop 
in this or any other country has got to take this point into 
account. Do we want to b uild our social, ethical and mora l 
order on the basis of a system of e^loitatio or omihe^b asLc; 
of service? And that to my mind is the real essence of the 
meaning of non-violence— the spending of oneself i n_ th e 
service of caiisjasutbaf ay^ anUnoBIeT""*^ 

Then there is another point which also underlies this 
ideology of the new education as it. has been developed by 
Mahatma. Gandhi and the committees that have been dealing 
with it. We have got to try and create through our education 
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a sense of true appreciation of ail the values cultu ral, ethica l 
and intellect ual that belong to our countr y. In other words, 
we have got to try and develop thx'ougiiro.r educatio ^a sens e 
of tr ue patriotis m. I use this adjective advisedly because 
patriotism is a term which has been_abused and misunder- 
stood a great deal both by educationists and by politicians. 

If you study, for example, the syllabus of Basic National 
Education, that has been evolved during the last two years, 
you will find that a great deal of stress has been laid on 
what are known as 'S ocial stud ies*^ on the understanding 
and appreciation by the students of the cultural contribution 
made by India through various ages to the culture of the 
world. And unless we can develop in our students a sen se 
of pride and apprecialj.Qn .--»Q L.an^^^ is good and great in o ur 
tradit ions of the past, we shall not be fulfillmg^one ^^o 
most fundamental duties. But while acloiowledging the 
claims of this type of patriotism, we must also understand 
that there is a type of patriotism which says, ^My country 
righ t^or wrong', which looks upon all that has been done by 
his country as ^ valua ble and all that has been done by other 
countries as something to be neglected. What w^e want lo 
develop is a twin attitude rf^preciatipn of all that is noble 
and beautiful, anSTcriticism and denial of all t hat is ug h^o: 
mean. To my mind, true patriotism is just as much appreci- 
ative as cntical. Therefore on the intellectual side through 
this basic education we want to develop th is criti cal intell ec- 
tuai faculty, this capacity to be able to analyse the gdd from 
the 'HrossTTo be able to distinguish between the significant 
and the insignificant, the capacity and the moral courage to 
stand up against our own country and people if they happen ^ 
to be in the wrong. And I would ask you to consider for 
yourself v/hat has happened in a large number of Western 
countries because of the false sense of patriotism that has been ' 
instilled mainly through social and educational institutions. 
.j^The voice of criticism has J be en hushed and suppres sion of 
individuality is common; the right to express one’s true self 
in opposition to the general opinion has not been granted. 
The result is that all these various forces of exploitation 
have come into clash and precipitated the world into a great 
' catastrophe. So this new scheme of education that we 
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want to develop is a scheme that wmuld advocate and 
cherish the right values of patriotism, but would at the same 
time be up in arms against anything that is likely to besmirch 
the fair name and the traditions of this country. 

Closely allied to this problem of patriotism, is another 
problem which needs emphasis in the age in which we are 
living today. India, as we are all aware, and as the other 
nations are never remiss in pointing out to us, is a country . 
which is inhabited by a large number of people, professing 
different religions, belonging to different stages of culture, 
speaking various languages, differ ing f in a lar ge 
nu mber - of social and cultural y avs. Now this point of 
difference amongst the people living in this country can be 
locked upon from two points of view. You can either say: 
it is a pity that this country, which should have been rich and 
powerful and free, is fettered for ever by the fact that so 
many different classes and creeds have been thrown into a 
pell-mell within this great social crucible. Or, you may say: 
this is something for which we should be humbly but sincerely 
thankful. In the diversity of the people of this country runs 
a thread of unity. Througho ut the stre am of history the re 
have been flowing currents of culture into our co untry, not 
only from the beginning of history but perhapseverT^before 
the dawn of history. Many tribesand races hav f mmn e one^ 
after another an d made their^m w^jjisHfif^^iv fi -and..^eDara te 
contributions to what....jg :a. «jL^^ cnJlAre of Ind ia 

today to be. If you look upon this problem of diversity from 
this point of view, then you will realize that India could not 
be blessed with anything more valuable than the fact that 
within the geographical entity called India, we have this 
co llection of different linguistic, cultural and religious group s. 
But this- diversity, AvmcE'^S^omonepoinf^r'^^ 
richness, can also become and has actually become, a source 
of ^eat . qimflicts- ■an d.., animosities. One of the most important 
points therefore that our education of the future will have to 
face is: vmat is the attitude that must be developed in our 
young men and women who are going to live as the citizens-s* 
of this great land? Through our education we must try and 
develop what may be described as the attitude of t oleranc e, 
the capacity to be able to look dispassionately upon p oints 
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of view different from our own, to be able to appreciate what 
^may be good in others, although it may be different from our- 
selves. And unless we can develop this Gapacity for tole- 
rance, this capacity of being able to understand and appreciate 
coolly and dispassionately what is different from us, we 
constantly be setting up in our national life forces whose 
friction may lead to great disasters. This is not merely the 
problem of Hindu-Muslim unity. Important as it is, it is a 
much bigger and wider problem, and to my mind no individual 
can be looked upon as cultured, or human, or enlightened 
who does not rise above this level of mere brutish existence 
and who has not enough strength and liberality of mind to 
encompass these great differences of culture that we find in 
our land. 

While talking to you about this, I should like particularly 
to stress the importance both for Hindus and Muslims of 
studying reverently what cultural contributions have been 
made by the other community. I find a deplorable amount of 
ignorance and superstition even in the minds of highly 
educated Hindus as to the great contribution that has been 
made by the Muslim culture to India. I often find similar 
ignorance on the part of highly educated Muslims about the 
values of Hindu culture. While there are, no doubt, some 
people who are malicious and are therefore trying actively to 
bring about mutual frictions and animosities, there is a much 
larger number of people who have good intentions, who do not 
want to offend against other people, but through their igno- 
rance, through lack of understanding, through the unsuitable 
education that has been given to them, they have never been 
able to understand or see how what we call the Indian culture 
today is the product of the confluence of so many different 
streams. Therefore, one of the great objectives of our 
education of the future will be to revere and study the 
cultural contributions made by the various races and peoples 
of this country, so that we shall be able to develop this capa- 
city for tolerance and we shall not believe that the only way 
in which we can show our attachment to our own religion is 
by breaking the heads of those who happen to profess a 
different religion. 

There is another point which I may mention in passing. 
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I think it must be impressed very strongly on the mind of all 
the boys and girls who pass through our schools that there is 
a need in life fox' developing a c apacity for hard, strenuo us 

and ea rnest work. J or ce nturies through aur.. education we 

SayT’^^ what may be described as a bour- 

geois mentality. We have been producing the type of mind 

which says, “How c an I get rich and get on guickly„,i^^^ 

world? What is the secret by which I may be able to put in 
iM“lninimmm. amQunt of work and get th e maximum advan- 
tage out of it? ” In the future of our Indian educational 
system we do not want to produce a bourgeoisie of this kind. 
What we want to pro duce are workers and craftsmen and 
lab ourer s and people who would believe that they can find 
the real fulfilment of their life not , by work, but by 

doing it with the greatest amount of persistence and integrity. 
I am reminded of the story of a carpenter which has been 
related by Carlyle, who with every single stroke of his 
hammer, broke all the ten commandments. Now, there has 
been far too much tendency to develop slipshod habits of 
work amongst our educated people, so that whenever they 
undertake a piece of work, they do not put the whole of 
themselves into its fulfilment. Through our education we 
must now try and produce workers and labourers and craf ts- 
men who would be worthy not only of their hire, but also of 
their int elle ctual and spiritua l gif ts, and this can only be 
done if, in our schools, we introduce the element of yroduc- 
tive a ctivity, which forms one of the most valuable ingredients 
of the new educational scheme. Imagine for yourselves 
what would be the effect of this scheme on children who day 
in and day out, month in and month out, year in and year out 
are engaged not in learning a number of words the meanings 
of which they do not fully understand, b ut in ca rrying.: out 
social and co-operative pmiects and activities and forms of 
purpose furenSea^^r , and learning in the course of this work 
howjto^give aiid take. They will be able to visualize the ends 
of their activity and plan out the means that are necessary for 
its achievement; they will have the intelligence to see 
whether their work has fallen short of the objective aimed at. 
If you are merely giving theoretical instructions you can 
always fool yourself with phrases and you can fool your 
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pupils even more easily. If, on the other hand, your know- 
ledge k to be acquired la boriously through, jrork that has 
been done by every pupiITthrough creative activities in which 
he is engaged, then knowledge becomes definite and clear. 
He learns through practice what is the most important moral 
lesson in life, namely, that in co-operative work alone lies 
human salvation. 

Let me now try to crystalize what I have said by pointing 
out to you the type of individual that we want to evolve. 
This would be an i ndividual who would look up on, hims elf as 
an integral..43axt^QL^ xe^ society , able to. share the |oys 
and sorrows . jQL..,th£«x of . Ms..cox mt ry ni^ We do not desire 

to cut off the educated class from the masses, dividing them 
by a breach which grows broader and keeps it entirely out of 
contact v/ith the rest of humanity. I can assure you that 
nothing has done greater harm to the development of a proper 
national culture than this division between the educated and 
the uneducated classes. So the first great quality of this 
individual would be a sense of oneness, of unity, of comrade- 
ship with the rest of the people who belong to this country, 
and later on, wl|o belong to the rest of the world. This man 
would realize that the truest way in which he can make his 
distinctive contribution to the world is ^not b v . exclusive self- 
centred^^activity, but through co-operative v/ork, and in this 
way he will '‘be able to deal with the variou s problems o f a 
social, economic, political and cultural nature and solve them 
through comm5ir"&deavour. He will be duly appreciative of 
all that is worthy of commendation in his own culture, but 
he will still have the moral courage to resist any tendencies 
which are likely to spoil or demean the culture which he 
cherishes. He will, above ail, have the vktue of tolerance, 
of being able to look upo|3.Xi±har.^^^ with sym-^ 

pathy and fe el that .h ^Jhas.^...rxQ right to sit in i ntolerant 
judgment over the rest of mankind! And, ultimately,' 
said, he would be an individual whose personal attitude to 
life would be that of an honest labourer. And there is 
nothing that appeals to me so much in the system of education 
that has been developed in Soviet Russia, as this idea of 
developing every individual to realize that he m ust spe nd .^11 
his talentfr^a ad energies in produc tive activity and not b e a 
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drag and parasite on society. He would realize that the work 
of the "woHd^presses^s ' heavd^^^ his : own -shoulders as on 
the shoulders: of the rest .of his fellowmen. If, through our 
education, we can develop these qualities, if our teachers can 
keep this ideology before them, I feel perfectly confident that 
the scheme of basic national education would be a tremendous 
revolution not only in the educational but also in the social 
and cultural and moral fields in the life of Indian people. And 
so far as the teachers and educational workers who are 
present here are concerned, I should like to appeal to them 
to keep before themselves constantly the objectives of the new 
education. There is always the danger when we are engros- 
sed in our daily routine activity, writing letters and reports 
and filling up registers and working out methods of teaching 
— that unless we steadily keep before ourselves the goal, we 
may “lose sight of the wood because of the trees.” It is for 
this reason that I have placed before you briefly my vievv^'s 
on the objectives and the ideology of the new education. 

A question has been passed to me by one of the members 
of this audience asking me what relation there is between the 
scheme of basic education and the doctrine of non-violence. 
As you are well aware, ^so far as Mahatma Gandhi is con- 
cerned, he says that the whole of the scheme of basic national 
education is based on truth and non-violence. In his case 
not only educational but all social, economic and cultural 
ideas derive their inspiration from that single source. So far 
as my personal view is Goncerned, I think it is possible to 
work the system of basic national education without neces- 
sarily giving one’s allegiance to the philosophical interpre- 
tation of non-violence that has been given by Mahatma 
Gandhi. There is a sense in which non-violence is entirely 
acceptable to all religious and creeds and classes of people — 
in the sense that any objective that is attained through 
exploitation and selfishness and usurpation of the rights of 
others is not worthwhile. Whether in certain causes in the 
political sphere or in the economic sphere violence is or is not 
justified is a problem about which some of the greatest 
thinkers in the world have had great divergence of opinion. 
So far as I am concerned I personally believe that sUch emer- 
gencies may arise where the use of force might be preferable 
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to the acceptance of untruth and injustice. But this is pri- 
marily a philosophical, not an educational problem, and in the 
scheme of basic national education, there is nothing to which 
any one could reasonably object on religious or philosophical 
grounds. 


A NOTE OF WARNING' 
by Acharya J. B. Kripalani 

Friends, 

Though I 'have not been present throughout the sittings 
of the Conference, I have kept myself fairly closely in touch 
with the standing of basic education. However, the discus- 
sions have also shown that certain aspects of the new scheme 
are not fully understood. You will not therefore mind if I 
sound a note of dissent and warning. 

I said in rny inaugural addi-ess that the purpose of edu- 
cation is to create the individual in society. Society works at 
different levels of development. A given system of education 
trains the average individual to take his proper place at the 
level to which a particular society has developed. This 
being so, you will find that whenever there is a great change 
in society, be^ it religious, social, economic or political, the 
system of education consciously or unconsciously changes. If 
it does not change, the particular revolution that it is sought 
to bring about is likely to fail. Education tends to be 
moulded in the light of the revolution that it is sought to 
work out. Ancient India and China had different systems e: 
education suited to the aims and needs of the two societies. 
In ancient Greece the. education of the Spartans was different 
from the education of the Athenians, because these two city 
States wanted to train their citizens for different types of life. 
One was a military State, and the other was a democratic 
State: they had their different systems of education. Chris- 
tianity introduced its own particular system of education 
suited to the requirements of the individual in the society that 
Christianity wanted to produce. In the present day there is 
a revolution in Russia. The Russian system of education is 
moulded by that revolution, and seeks to educate every 
citizen to take his proper place in the economic, social and 
politkml life of the nation. It therefore follows that eveiy 
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revolution must have a system of education suited to the 
new requirements. If it fails to evolve consciously or uncon- 
sciously a nevr system of education, tlie revolution is likely 
to fail, for the new recruits that are needed to keep it alive 
will be wanting. It is always better that the system of 
education be moulded consciously than unconsciously, for 
when things are done unconsciously, they take a long time 
and sometimes they miss the mark. 

As a necessary corollary, the educators of the new system 
must be those who believe in and have understood the aims 
and objects of the new aims and objects of the new revo- 
lution. On the first day of this Conference, we discussed 
about the training of teachers. The first necessary condition 
for the training of the teachers for the new scheme is that 
they must be imbued with the spirit of the change that the 
new scheme seeks to introduce. It is good that we should 
have learned people to take upon themselves the task of 
educating us in the new method; but it is much better that 
the new ideas be preached by fishermen and other such 
humble people who have faith, than by the learned who have 
much cleverness but little faith. If the learned come, if the 
educationists come, it is good. Our path will be made easy 
and the speed will be quicker, provided, of course, that they 
have the missionary zeal of the faithful. Otherwise it is 
much better to choose humbler people for the work. It is 
easier for fishermen to become philosophers than for philoso- 
phers to acquire the necessary belief. The former are fired 
with missionary zeal, and whatever may be lacking in their 
education can be quickly made up. The problem of finding 
teachers therefore resolves itself to that of finding missiona- 
ries for the new revolution. 

From this view-point, it is not all to the good that the 
provincial governments should have come into our hands so 
soon. Many people who were criticizing us only a few days 
previous to our acceptance of office, suddenly were converted 
to a belief in basic education. They came to be officially 
interested in it. 

Our Education Department suffers from a major defect, 
which nobody who knows anything about education here 
could have failed to observe. This department is organized 
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on the model of other executive departments of Government. 
Like other departments it has a hierarchy of officials verti- 
cally arranged. Now in education one teacher should be as 
respectable as another: a teacher who educates the child, if 
he does it well, is as good as the professor working in the 
yaiiversity. There should be no great differences. But 
unfortunately in our education department, designed as it is 
on the model of other executive departments, we have a 
great deal of difference. This educational hierarcly cannot be 
very helpful to new schemes of reform. It will be as nervous 
of change as any other department. If owing to a change in 
Government policy, the department is obliged to trim its sails 
to the political wind, it will do so grudgingly and reluctantly. 
The zeal and enthusiasm that alone can ensure the successful 
working of a difficult plan will be wanting. We have there- 
fore to wali^ warily. I would therefore discount any scheme 
that works for mass production in basic education. Mass pro- 
duction may appear imposing but its product is likely to be 
misty, fiinisy and inartistic. As we have to carry on this 
education through crafts and through village industries, let 
us not proceed in the spirit of factory production. 

From the most ancient times, the work of the teacher has 
been considered most sacred. In India there were certain 
things that were never meant to be sold. One of these was 
knowledge. There was no difference between spiritual and 
mundane knowledge: all knowledge was sacred. You could 
attain the highest good even by a knowledge of logic and 
grammar: it was all to loosen the bounds of ignorance. 
Therefore selling knowledge was on a par with selling 
religion, and was prohibited. Another thing that could not 
be sold was the doctor’s skill. To this day it is believed that 
a xnedicine loses its efficacy if fees are charged for it. Not 
that the doctors and teachers could live without mateinal 
things. People knew that they had to live as any other social 
workers have to. In ancient India they not only lived but 
were respected. All that was expected of them was that 
they should think in higher terms than those of mere bread 
and butter. Every worker is worthy of his wage, and that 
wage he gets all right. In Europe too, you will find that the 
teacher is distinguished from workers in other departments: 
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his standard of living is more modest and plain. Throughout 
the ages the greatest teachers have been indifferent about 
their person, their suiTOundings, even their families. The 
new teacher in India must live up to the traditions. How 
much more so must he do this if he is to make a success of 
the new plan? This missionary zeal cannot be generated 
officially. 

It is thei'efore no matter for surprise that during the 
discussions in the last few days it should have been revealed 
that many of us have not fully grasped all the requirements 
of the new scheme. We have not understood what exactly is 
required of us. Remember that the idea underlying basic 
education is not quite a new idea. It has been tried in other 
countries hut mostly it has failed. It has not solved the 
problem that it was meant to solve there. We must study the 
causes of this failure. 

In India, v/e have to solve two problems. First we have 
to create a new polity, a new citizenship, a new life and a new 
order of things. This is one thing. The other thing is, that 
we have to make education universal. In Europe, you will 
. find that the new systems of education based upon reality, 
labour and craft work have made education costly and there- 
fore they had to be abandoned for the generality of the 
people. Whether it is the Dalton plan or the Montessori 
system, they cannot be universalized. If we follow these 
systems and confound our method with them, we are in for 
failure. I know some educationists have revised their books 
on the history of education and have come to realize some 
merit in what the old man- says. I am afraid that if they do 
not understand the full implications of his scheme, our 
experiment will fail,, more so in India than in Europe and 
America, where an average parent of the middle classes can 
afford to spend much more on his children’s education than 
we can in India. Therefore, we have to be careful about the 
produce of the work. We cannot afford to produce things 
that may lie on our hands unutilized or unsold. We must 
remember that orthodox education is the cheapest education 
that can be devised. It cannot be made cheaper than that. 
If therefore we are going to employ the Western methods, we 
shall only succeed in making our education very dear. The 
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cost will be prohibitwe. We shall have ultimately to abandon 
it. After all, our socialist friends are not far wrong v/hen 
they emphasize the economic aspect of things. It is some- 
thing which we have to consider. If the work done in the 
school is not carefully and meticulously done, and if the 
teacher fails to keep the proper records and neglects the 
value question there is a fear that our experiment may not 
succeed. Beautiful as the exhibition is, the work has been 
produced more to impress the spectators than with regard to 
its economic value. 

These are the two ideas I proposed to place before you 
for your consideration. The first is that the teacher must be 
imbued with the spirit of the author of this scheme and must 
possess missionary zeal, and the second is the value question. 
To be imbued with the spirit of the author of the scheme does 
not need a very great strain upon one’s intelligence. After 
all, what does Mahatma Gandhi stand for? He stands for 
Truth and Non-violence. These are his two great fads. 
Everything else is secondary. If these two principles are kept 
in view the rest does not matter. Of course, truth and non- 
violence have to be canalized, institutionalized and put in 
some sort of system. That will naturally bring a little 
rigidity but so far as Gandliiji is concerned his mind is ever 
flexible. With the v/ar upon us it should not be very difficult 
to appreciate these two principles of truth and non-violence. 
Today more than ever it is very plain that there can be no 
peace in the world based upon untruth and violence. It is 
plain that even for a good cause today violence is not the 
solution. We must not forget that in the course of history 
we find that certain institutions cease to be of value after 
some time. The good has flown out of them. War did create 
civilization; war was the author of many things; war pushed 
humanity forward, but today even for the best cause war is 
no solution. At such a time it is rather curious that people 
should place their faith in war and violence. Group life is a 
very strange phenomenon. Ask individuals whether non- 
violence is not better than violence for the solution of any 
problem, and the answer will be, ‘ Yes, non-violence is better 
than violence.’ Biit put these very same individuals in a 
group or a nation and the answer will be that war is necessary 
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and good. This is the difference between the individual mind 
and the group mind. Tlie individual mind is more civilized 
than the group mind. When individuals group themselves 
together, virtue seems to go out of them and they become 
violent What Gandhiji wants is that the group life should 
be as intelligent and as civilized as individual minds, that 
society should be as non-violent as ordinary individuals are. 
There should be no two standards of conduct, one for the 
individual and the other for the group. This is all that 
Gandhiji demands of us. Considering what war means today 
it should not be difficult to appreciate the stand he takes. 

These are some of the few ideas that have occurred to 
me while I have been following the proceedings of the 
Conference. I have placed them before you for your con- 
sideration. 



' HOW A SCIENTIST LOOKS AT BASIC 
EDUCATION 

(A lecture delivered at the Conference by PTof. ', N, :R, 
Dho.r^ Deputy Director of Public Instruction^ U,P,) 

Dr. L R. Khan: Ladies and Gentlemen, Dr. Nil Ratan 
Dhar is going to speak to us tonight on ‘‘How a Scientist looks 
at Basic Education”. Dr. N. R. Dliar is very well known 
indeed in the world of science. He is an eminent chemist of 
international reputation. Perhaps, many of you would say— 
I would say the same thing— that basic education and an 
eminent scientist may have no relationship whatsoever, and 
a scientist cannot speak with authority on the subject of basic 
education. Dr. Dhar is also the Deputy Director of Public 
Instruction in the United Provinces, and he is in charge of 
primary education. Therefore, he combines in himself both 
the requirements. You will therefore agree with me that no 
one, who is more competent for handling a subject like the 
one which we have tonight, could have been available for 
this talk. I will nov/ call upon Dr. Dhar to give his talk. 

Dr. N. R. Dhar: Ladies and Gentlemen, during the last 
war I happened to be in Europe. In last two years of the 
war, I lived in France and was in Paris when the armistice 
was signed, and heard President Wilson^s lecture on his 
Fourteen Points. He was then in Paris — a small man with a 
nasal accent. I was at Paris when the Treaty of Versailles 
was signed. That was a time of great catastrophe to France 
when the Germans were holding a good part of the beautiful 
French soil in possession. At that time an incident took 
place v/hich made a deep mark on me. There is a big news- 
paper called the “Petit Parisien”; in English it would be 
“Small Frenchman”. This paper had a huge circulation, and 
in the time of the war, in 1917, the editor of this newspaper 
wanted to find out who was the greatest Frenchman that ever 
lived. So he requested the subscribers of the newspaper to 
name the greatest Frenchman according to them. When the 
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votes were counted, to my great surprise and joy (I thought 
that as it vs^as in the time of war they would perhaps name 
some great soldier, I found that Louis Pasteur the scientist 
got the largest number of votes. This clearly illustrates how 
the human mind works even in times of great catastrophe. 
Now, what had Louis Pasteur done to earn this unique 
honour? He helped suffering humanity most by his resear eh. 
Due to this great man, we now know the cause of disease, 
how disease has come. Pasteur found out that most diseases 
are caused by small animalcules known as germs, and that if 
the germ is killed a patient is cured of his disease. That was 
the great discovery he made. On account of Pasteur’s work 
surgical operations and so many other medical things are 
now done more quickly and with greater ease because of the 
use of antiseptics against germs advocated by Pasteur and 
practised by Lord Lister. 

Louis Pasteur was a poor tanner’s son. Pie was very 
hard-working; he used to get up at four o’clock in the 
morning, and he used to vvork right up till ten o’clock at 
night. He was always in his laboratory. On the day of his 
wedding he had to be reminded by his mother that he had to 
go to church to get married. Such was his devotion to 
science. This man helped humanity most and so even in the 
throes of the greatest war his countrymen proclaimed the 
greatest Frenchman that ever lived. After him came Victor 
Hugo, the master v/riter, and then Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
greatest of soldiers! 

It has occurred to me pretty frequently that we might 
take votes in our country as to who is the greatest Indian. 
While there may be a difference of opinion, Mahatma Gandhi 
may be bracketed with Gautama Budha. I do not know 
exactly, but that is what I feel. Perhaps, one of these two 
great Indians will score over the other but I think they are 
the two greatest sons India has produced. What has Mahat- 
maji done? He has given India a great national status in the 
eyes of the world. I have lived several years of my life in 
European countries, and I knov/ that the status of this coun- 
try has increased very much since the work of Mahatma 
Gandhi during the last tvrenty years. When we were in 
Sweden in 1937 many people asked my wife and myself, 
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‘'What is Gaiidiii doing? Why can he not free India from the 
yoke of the British?^' Id Switzerland also we met many 
people and they said, “We are awfully interested in the 
philosophy of Gandhi; we want to take it up. ’h In Italy also 
we met many officers who told us that Gandhi has done as 
much for India as Mussolini has for the Italians. In this way, 
\¥e realized that Mahatma’s work was being appreciated all 
o ver the Vv^orid, and it is due to him that not only are we not 
now looked upon as savages, but we have acquired some 
national status. , 

To my mind, the gx'eatest work that Mahatma has done 
for us is the elevation of the masses, and for all times he will 
be i-espscted and revered not only us but by people of 
other countries also. 

We scientists are more or less practical men. M 37 friend 
Dr. Khan has also devoted thirty years to chemistry. We are 
bottle washers. Above all, Mahatmaji is eminently a practi- 
cal saint, and this outlook of his is m.ore than welcome to our 
country. I do not know much of our history, but I know 
this, that after Gautama Budha’s time a lot of scientific work 
was done and surgical operations too were quite frequent. 
The making of high-class steel was first carried on in this 
country. I remember in 1917 a very eminent French scien- 
tist, Le Chatelier, declared that the steel of Kiitub Miner is 
more or less pure iron, and this quality of steel is not forged 
in Europe even now. Our forefathers knew a great deal 
about mercury and iron salts and their uses in medicine, and 
these things were used very much earlier in this land than 
in Europe. But something happened — reaction set in — and 
we began to grow content and shut our eyes to active woi'k. 
Although there is still a lot of philosophy in this country, yet 
that does not lead to any practical results; it does not lead 
to national improvement. We have become bookworms and 
thinkers. But Mahatmaji has given a practical lead by intro- 
ducing craft into our system of education. We scientists 
welcome this because we know that the basis of craft at the 
present moment should be science, and whatever may be the 
craft, whether it is takli, or spinning or cardboard making, 
that it is welcome to us. We have to develop this gradually. 
Due to Mahatma Gandhi’s genius, not only will crafts develop, 
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but also practical science and applied .science, and that is why 
we welcome this suggestion of Mahatma Gandhi. I have 
been listening to the discussions of this conference and I think 
we have realized that we can work out the scheme. We must 
improve the methods, keeping the basic principle in view and 
for that purpose, I feel, it would be worth while if some small 
expert committees were appointed. They will discuss the 
question of syllabus in greater detail, and write suitable text- 
books. Eminent educationists as also experts and specialists 
in these lines may be invited to cooperate with these commit- 
tees and in this way we should develop these ideas and have 
suitable books; because the future progress in schools especi- 
ally of the higher classes will depend on having suitable 
books. 

As Acharya Kripalani pointed out in his presidential 
speech, there are some defects in the old system of education 
in which many of us have been brought up. The first defect 
is that this education is devoid of a national bias. Because 
we are slaves, the love of our motherland is considered by the 
governing class to be a sin. However, I find that the times 
are fast changing, and soon it will not be considered a crime 
to work for the good of and love our motherland. The cour- 
ses in civics and social studies vhll also remedy this defect. 
Upto now, the course of education in our schools was bookish 
and theoretical- Now things will improve with the introduc- 
tion of suitable crafts. Then the third thing was the lack of 
general science. Even Earl Balfour, a great writer and 
statesman, had to declare that most human happiness and 
progress is due to science and its application. It is in the 
fitness of things and seems natural, that children, as far as 
possible, should get a scientific training from the very 
beginning, and I should like to tell you that it is not costly. 
We should really attempt to give at least the rudim.ents of 
science in our popular language. So, my humble request to 
the teachers in basic schools and basic colleges is that they 
should see that in all educational activities a more scientific 
basis is adopted. 

I am glad to see that agriculture is treated as a craft in 
the basic education system. The problera of improving 
Indian agriculture has not been adequately tackled even in 
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the best parts of the Punjab and the United Provinces, where 
wheat production in irrigated soil is only eight to ten maunds 
per acre, whilst in Belgimii and in the United States of 
America it is about twentysix maunds per acre. Similarly, 
sugarcane production in India is one seventh of that in Java 
or Havaii. I know that this question of the improvement of 
Indian agriculture has now been taken up by experts, and I 
hope that efforts will be made by which our boys and girls in 
lural areas may know the science of agriculture and also how 
to apply it. The Indian cultivator is a very practical .man. 
Evei’y European acknowledges that, and now if he knows the 
science of agriculture, he will surely produce better crops. 

Another important matter, connected with this question 
of agriculture is that of our waste and usar (alkaline) lands. 
In the United Provinces alone we have five million acres of 
waste land. It is of such a type that nothing can be made to 
grow there. So that land has to be improved and crops pro- 
duced on it. Unfortunately, this land of ours contains far too 
many people and naturally the land under cultivation per 
head is exceedingly small. Therefore, we are underfed, ill- 
nourished. In the United States of America, roughly three 
acres of land, cultivable land, is available per head; in France, 
it is about 2,6 acres. But in this country -it is only 3/4 of an 
acre, and it is no wonder that the population of India is half 
nourished. Again, we possess the largest number of ineffi- 
cient cattle also. We must restrict our x^opulation as is dene 
elsewhere. I have not had the pleasure of discussing this 
matter with Mahatmaji, but I have discussed it frequently 
with Pandit Jawaharlal. The object of basic education is 
really to make healthy, useful citizens. We must realize that 
one of the greatest problems that we have to solve is this 
population problem. We have to consider whether we should 
go on multiplying, or whether we should ci'y halt. In 1931 we 
were 36 crores, and the census people, who have gone a little 
deeply into the matter, say that it may now be about 40 crores, 
or a little more. Our motherland is unable to produce as 
much as is necessary to feed these hungry mouths. Even 
with a better crop production, I am afraid we would never be 
able to reach the European standard or the American stan- 
dard. Unless sufficient food is there, we cannot be healthy. 
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We are also too poor to purchase food from outside. We 
have therefore to coxisider very seriously whether, we should 
not stop increasing our population. 

Coming now to the question of food, I must say that gud 
is better than sugar; of course, honey is best. Food, as you 
know, is a very vital thing, and to keep us healthy good 
quality food must be available. I think it is high time that 
the scientist, the educationist, the doctor, all of them sit 
together and work out a basic national diet. Our greatest 
crime is that we are poor, but we must put our heads 
together and fed out a national diet which is economical as 
well as health-giving and nourishing. Amongst us diet varies 
because it depends on the crop that is easily available. But 
ail the same, we can work out a formula and apply tests to it 
from the physiological and the scientific points of view. In 
this respect also Mahatmaji has taken a lead. Dr. Jivraj 
Mehta, who is my friend, has discussed these things frequen- 
tly with Mahatmaji. Therefore, I wish that all oui’ young 
men and women who are getting this basic education, or any 
education for the matter of that, should know the proper value 
of diet, and should also know what is good food and what is 
bad food, and I request all the workers to see that this 
becomes a part of our national educational programme. 

I want to show a few simple experiments. Egg is one of 
the most important and nourshing foods. In this respect our 
Muslim friends are correct and I must, say that we Hindus are 
wrong. The egg is a vegetable. 

The oxygen that we have around in the air is not pure. 
Things burn very brilliantly in oxygen. (Shows this by 
exj^eriment Takes a glowing taper and puts it in a jar con- 
taining oxygen; the taioer burns brightly. Takes sugar in a 
jar; adds loater to it; puts sulphtiric . acid (concentrated) in 
it. Sugar chars so that the substance is nothing hut char- 
coal.) When you eat sugar or gud you turn it into carbon 
dioxide utlimately. 

Carbon plus chemically combined water is carbohydrate, 
the active principle of rice, chapati, sugar etc. Carbon is a 
common constituent in all food. Carbon gives us energy for 
w;ork, and the basic principle is that all food materials must 
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contain this carbon. If you take sugar it begins to burn in 
our body with the Help of oxygen. 

I am now taking tartaric acid and adding to it a substance 
rich in oxygen-hydrogen peroxide. There is no chemical 
change. But if some iron salt is added vigorous evolution of 
gas takes place. 

Tartaric acid plus hydrogen peroxide plus iron salt, this 
is like the natural phenomenon which is taking place in every 
human being. The blood in every one is the same and con- 
tains amongst other things ix'on compounds helping oxidation. 
A Ghitpavan has no blue blood; it is the same as that of the 
Muslim, the Chamar or the Kayastha. There is no blue blood 
in kings and queens: it is all ordinary blood like mine or any 
other person’s. The vanity of high class men and women that 
theirs is blue blood is all false. When I stir this mixture, I 
am reminded of Michael Faraday, who was a blacksmith’s son 
working as a bookbinder’s assistant. He was wedded to a 
silversmith’s daughter. Afterwards, he was working in the 
^laboratory of Sir Humphrey Davy. Faraday was asked by 
Sir Humphrey to stir a thing like this. One afternoon Sir 
Humphrey said, 'T am going for my meal, and shall come back 
in an hour’s time.” He had his meal, but forgot to come 
down. Next morning he went to the laboratory and to his 
surprise he found Faraday stirring the same thing in the same 
way. This shows Faraday’s intense devotion to his work. 
Later on, Faraday made wonderful scientific discoveries, and 
although many people asked him to patent them so as to make 
a fortune, he sternly refused to do so. Such is his noble 
example. 

I am also here reminded of our great scientist, Sir Jaga- 
dishchandra Bose. He has also made wonderful discoveries, 
and we all know that he discovered that plants have life. 

Now I will revert back to our food problem. People who 
eat rice are found to be mentally alert and more intelligent. 
Rice is chiefly carbo-hydrate, but it contains protein, a 
material richly contained in eggs. Protein is suitable for brain 
work. It has been proved that those people whose staple 
food is wheat, are not so mentally alert and intelligent, but 
they are physically stronger than rice-eaters. Therefore, we 
must have a mixture of chapati and rice. We must also take 
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leafy vegetables abundantly, for they contain iron salts and 
vitamins. Tomato is also a substance which is rich in almost 
all vitamins. When we were in England as pupils v/e were 
told, “An apple a day keeps the doctor away.’^ Now, we can 
aptly say, “A tomoto a day keeps the doctor away.'' We may 
add a little salt to tomato and include it in our daily diet. It 
is really a good food. Milk is also a very rich food, and should 
be included in our everyday diet. The point which I meant 
to bring out is that we should have a national diet. If we sit 
together and discuss it, we can devise that. A proper know- 
ledge of dietary is of very great use not only to our young 
men, but also to our young v/omen so that they may cook the 
right materials and rightly. 

Another thing to which I may perhaps make a brief 
reference in passing is that inter-caste and interp^-^ovincial 
marriages are an absolute necessity for our national growth. 
Mahatmaji has taken a lead in this matter also, marrying his 
son to a Madrasi brahmin girl, and I have no doubt that the 
couple is quite happy. So, we must encourage inter- 
marriages, and make our boys and girls think in a national 
way, and inculcate in them not only national and scientific 
ideas, but also socialistic ideas. 

Now, I shall perform a small experiment. 

{Breaks the egg^ puts the yellow portion in a jar and the 
fluid suhsta^Tice in another jar. The watery substance becomes 
white when treated with hydrochloric acid* just as if it is 
boiled. Some acid is put in the yellow substance too, where-- 
li^pon its mobility too is lost : it also hardens*) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you very much for giving 
me this opportunity of speaking to you. 

A member of the audience asked: If there is life in the 
egg, is it proper to kill it? Is it according to the principle of 
non-violeirce? 

Dr. N. R, Dhar: Our greatest scientist, Sir Jagadish Bose 
has established that there is life in plants, in vegetables. The 
questioner, I think, eats vegetable. So, he is violent. 

Shree Bharatanandji: Cannot some research work be 
done, as it is done in other countries, and our land improved 
and the bad soil turned into good soil? I am specially 
interested in the subject because I live in a place where there 
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is plenty of alkaline earth and miles and miles are being 
wasted. ■■ . 

Dr. Ny' R.^Dkar: I have devoted about twenty years of 
my life to, solving this 'problem, and I -am getting' useful results 
with molasses and press mud, which are bye-products of the 
sugar industry. India is now producing about 900,000 tons of 
sugar and 600,000 tons of molasses and about 300,000 tons of 
press mud. We are self-sufficient. Molasses and p‘ ess mud 
can easily reclaim alkali land. 

A lady memher asked whether, as she understood the 
lecturer to say, India v/as unable to produce sufficient food for 
the people. She believed that India being a very vast 
country, possessed rich resources, and would be able to 
supply sufficient food even if the population continued to 
increase. 

Dr. N. R. Dhar: I repeat what I stated. Our population 
is being greatly multiplied. The average land under culti- 
vation per head is only 0.75 acre as against 2,6 acres in 
France and 2.3 acres in U.S.A. I have no doubt that even 
with ail the resources of science, it would not be sufficient to 
supply an adequate quantity of food to our people. I have no 
hesitation in saying that we must restrict our population. 

I thank you all once again. 


AN EDUCATIONIST LOOKS AT BASIC 
EDUCATION ■ / 

Mr. John Sargent, (Educational Commissioner v^T-ith the 
Government of India) said: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I came to this 
conference merely to listen and learn, not to speak. Even if 
I had wished to take part in the previous discussions to which 
I have listened, l am afraid my knowledge of Hindustani is so 
very far from perfect, and those people who used that 
language either spoke so eloquently or so fast, or both, that it 
was quite impossible for me to understand a good deal of 
what they said. In spite of that I feel that I really ought to 
take advantage of your kind invitation to say a few words, 
if only to thank you for giving me an opportunity of being 
present at this meeting and, if I may, to congratulate all those 
responsible for the organization of this first Basic Education 
Conference and Exhibition on the success of their efforts. I 
trust that this may be the first of many such conferences. I 
also think that one of these days some of us who are present 
at this meeting will look back on it as rather a histoidc day 
in the story of education in India, a day on which the first 
shots were fired in a new campaign, a campaign in which 
whatever we may think about other contemporary campaigns 
we shall probably be united and one which we are all deter- 
mined to win, and that is the struggle to bring the benefits of 
free education sooner or later — I hope sooner rather than later 
to every child in India. 

Now, Sir, I am afraid that I cannot make a contribution 
to the subject of this afternoon’s discussion. I have seen a 
number of experiments on basic education, but I have made 
none myself. But if I may for a moment travel outside the 
particular topic of ‘^Experiments on Basic Education,” and if 
I may speak not as the Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India, but as a colleague with you in the 
service of education, as an individual as keenly interested as 
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any of you in the success of this great experiment of yours, 
there are two or three things which I should like to say. In 
that very thoughtful and attractive address with which 
Acharya Kripalani opened our meeting, he urged upon us the 
importance of starting from simple and concrete things and 
warned us against being led away from this path by what is 
abstract or artificial. And in that spirit, I have been glad to 
see, you have devoted a considerable proportion of your time 
to considering the really practical and fundamental issues. 

The first is the question of the provision of the adequate 
staff of competent well-trained teachers to make the basic 
education scheme a success. It is of course a platitude for me 
to say that no system of education, however wisely inspired, 
however carefully controlled, however liberally financed, is 
going to achieve any kind of success unless you have a body of 
teachers who both believe in it and are willing to do their ut- 
most for it. I have alwao/s thought, since I first read the scheme 
nearly two years ago and I am glad to see from speeches 
made in this conference, that you too fully recognize this, that 
the scheme of basic education is going to make demands on 
the enthusiasm and initiative of the teacher to an extent that 
no other system of education in any country has ever done 
before. I can tell you from my own experience in other 
places, that there are, fortunately, in the ranks of the teaching 
service, people who would make a success of any teaching 
scheme, who would take any craft as a basis of the school acti- 
vities and correlate the whole curriculum with it. There are 
hundreds of pioneers and enthusiasts in India capable of 
doing this thing and I may say so without any idea of flattery — 
many of them will be found in this audience. But the scheme 
has to be worked not only by the select few, but by the hun- 
dred per cent of teachers employed in this country. I think 
no teacher who takes pride in his profession — I would sooner 
say in his vocation — will overlook the fact that, to give full 
effect to this great plan the utmost of his powers must be 
freely given to the task. That is one thing. 

May I also suggest that in the beginning of a great experi- 
ment of this kind, we should again recall Acharya Kripa- 
lani’s warning to stick to concrete things, should not allow 
ourselves to be unduly impressed by the word '"correlation.” 
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I am the last person in the World not to appreciate the import- 
ance cl correlation. In my own country for twelve or fifteen 
years I worked to try to bring home to teachers in the junior 
primary schools and senior primary schools, which correspond 
roughly to your basic schools, the importance of correlating 
the subjects taught with some basic craft. But do not let cor- 
relation become a shibboleth. If you cannot correlate all sub- 
jects or you do not believe that complete correlation is suited 
to your circumstances, do not hesitate to start work on a less 
ambitious plan, or pause for' a while and let the problem of 
correlation work out its own solution. Education, in my opi- 
nion, is not a jigsaw puzzle into which all the pieces will fit 
in naturally and completely, so that you can at any stage get a 
complete picture: and it would entirely destroy my faith in 
the ultimate value of this new experiment if during the ex- 
perimental period my collegues in the schools do not some- 
times come to me and say: ‘‘Here is the picture as we have 
made it to the best of our ability, but as you see, here is a 
loose, and here a rough edge and there a jagged corner; but 
we shall in the fulness of time and as the result of experience 
perfect the picture before we have done.” Do not be dis- 
couraged if your correlation is not yet as complete as perhaps 
you w’culd like to make it or as your model scheme tells you it 
may be made. Keep the ideal before you, but do not be dis- 
appointed if loose ends, jagged corners and rough edges 
appear. 

There is another point perhaps v/hich I might touch on 
with regard to the question of teachers. Here, again, 
1 believe that teaching is a vocation and that the 
primary purpose which takes a man into the teaching 
profession is the wish to teach, the desire to render 
service to the community in that particular form. 
But I also believe as a practical man, that the teacher, both in 
his own interest and in the interest of the State he serves, 
ought to be adequately paid. No man, either in England or 
in any other country, has ever entered, or I hope ever will 
enter, the teaching profession because he wants to become a 
rich man, I remember in England, a few years ago, some 
excitement was caused by a heading in a newspaper “Rich 
Teadher Dies”. Everybody read it with much interest. It 
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appeared that the teacher in question had left not less than 
£ 30,000. But it turned cut on further investigation that of 
that sum, £ 500 alone had been saved by him out of his earn- 
ings as a teacher, and the remaining £ 29,500 had been left to 
him b> a rich relation. I do feel, and I hope you will agree 
with me, that if a teacher is to give devotion, initiative and 
enthusiasm, to render the wholehearted service that the suc- 
cess of the scheme demands, he ought to be able to come to 
school in the morning without any worry in his mind about 
the domestic cares he has left behind. That postulates an 
' adequate, or at the least a' living wage. ■ ■■ 

The second practical issue derives very much from this 

■ and that is the question of the way to finance the great experi- 
ment. That v/iil, of course, depend very much on 
the question of salaries. As you know, the teacher’s salary is 
the determining factor in the cost of all forms of education. I 
am as hopeful, I am sure as anybod^^ in this room, that this 
experiment on which we are embarking will fulfil one of its 

I objects, and that the sale of school products will be found, to 

■ some extent at any rate, to cover part of the expenditure that 

I its carrying on may require. The only thing that caused me 

I seme concern when I first came across the V/ardha scheme 

I was the suggestion that the schools should or could be made 

t entirely self-supporting. I have had some experience of try- 

J ing to do that on a limited scale in another country, and my 

experience makes me think that the attempt to do so is not 
only uneducationai but can never be thoroughly successful 
That does not mean that we should not aim at getting as much 
out of the products of the school as we can. I have heard with 
relief from the President, aaid from another friend who has 
had a great part in the formulation of the scheme, that this is 
no longer regarded as one of its essential principles. I know 
also that this is a poor country: I have been long enough 
f here to realize that. At the same time, I cannot help feeling 

] that the provision of a soundly, conceived education is the 

best means of arming both the human body and the human 
I spirit for what is bound to be a life-long struggle. So far in- 

i deed as the spirit is concerned, many religions inculcate that 

( the struggle will continue long after it has parted company 

with the body. That being so, I think we must labour to per- 
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suade people that money spent on this mental armament is as 
essential as money spent on much more ephemeral armaments. 
I am not going to give up my optimism that if money is re- 
quired to finance a scheme of this kind, it will be forthcoming 
even in a country admittedly poor like India. 

The third and the last thing I am going to say is that — 
perhaps because I am getting an old man — I attach some im- 
portance to the question of speed in translating our ideals into 
practice. When I first came to India, a friend of mine who 
had been many years in this country told me that many peo- 
ple in India regard action as a bad thing. All the same I shall 
still regard conferences and discussions and reports as a pre- 
lude and not as an alternative to action. We are presumably 
talking about this scheme because we want something to come 
of it, because we want things to happen all over India like the 
things we have been told about at this meeting. We are going 
to go away from the meeting determined to see that such things 
do happen. As the world is moving at a tremendously rapid 
speed, and as some of us are not as young as we should like to 
be, I em one of those who want to see them happening soon. 
For that reason. I am very grateful that this movement has 
behind it the impulse of a great man, a man whose word is as 
powerful a motive force as that of any living man. His efforts 
aided by our efforts will, I trust, bring this cause to the fruition 
we desire. It is because of that, that I believe, that within a 
reasonable period we shall see the length and breadth of this 
country covered with schools, not schools run for the profit 
of those who exploit children, nor cramming institutions whose 
sole object is to enable people to pass examinations, but real 
schools where children can v/ork and play, and be happy. It 
is because I think that in this basic education movement there 
lies the germ of that hope, a seed which, if carefully tended by 
people who put education at the head of ail the social services, 
will become a splendid tree, that even though I do not very 
much like standing up and speaking, I am very glad to have 
the opportunity of addressing this conference and speaking a 
word or two this afternoon, (Applause) . 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 

Rev. and Mrs, A. E, Harper, Training School for Village 
Teachers, Moga, Punjab. 

Attendance at the First All India Basic Education Con- 
ference was an encouraging and helpful experience. We 
greatly appreciated the privilege of sharing in a conference 
which faced so realistically and courageously the problems 
and difficulties of improved primary education. There is no 
doubt that this movement, begun in such an original and 
arresting manner by Mahatma Gandhi, is already a vigorous 
force. Any, who may have thought the efforts to establish 
basic schools rather tentative and uncertain, must surely have 
revised that opinion on hearing the exchange of experiences 
and the discussions of experts who are devoting all their 
powers to make it a success. Basic education is an important 
experiment in ‘"'New Education” and will surely have its con- 
tribution to make to the world’s education reforms. It is 
destined to achieve growth and enrichment, as experience 
helps the leaders to develop and adopt the ideas. 

An outstanding impression of the conference was its 
realistic character. Little time was given to theoretical 
argument or propaganda. Thei*e was an absence of the did- 
actic notes. Instead the spirit of humble experimentation 
prevailed. The leaders constantly brought back attention to 
the necessity for the scientific attitude which patiently experi- 
ments and verifies. Basic education must develop by taking 
one step at a time and thorougly testing it by its effect upon 
the children in the social and physical condition of India 
today. The insistence of Shri Aryanayakam, the Secretary 
of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, upon the keeping of accurate 
and detailed records in the training centres and in the basic 
schools is very impoi'tant. The scientific attitude of the con- 
ference was also manifested in the frank statements of the 
great difficulties encountered in this new type of activity pro- 
gramme, and the technical problems of craft centred teaching. 
Administrative problems, had their due share of attention, 
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but they did not overshadow the even more important pro- 
blems of teaching methods. Teachers absorbed in their day- 
to-day teaching problems and the children’s needs discussed 
these difficulties and techniques far into the nights when more 
popular sessions had finished. It is in such devoted, intelli- 
gent, self-critical teachers and trainers of teachers that the 
hope of basic education rests. 

The Exhibition was a chief factor in establishing this 
spirit of thoroughness and experimentation. It was carefully 
organized and represented authentically tlie work of teachers 
in training, and of children in the new basic schools. Its 
variety was impressive, showing as it did, varied crafts and 
activities rich in suggestion of the diversity of Indian culture, 
products of children’s work in baskestry* spinning, weaving, 
wool-carding from Kashmir, paintings of temples in the south, 
cut-outs on cardboard articles with beautiful Persian lettering 
from Jamia Millia Islamia of Delhi, and brilliant Kashmiri 
papier mache. Very interesting and helpful were the crafts 
from the various training centres, showing graphically the life 
and activities of these new-type normal schools, and records 
of skill and accomplishment in the crafts of spinning, card- 
board construction, wool-vrork etc. 

It seemed to us that the most valuable feature of the con- 
ference was found in this very quality of variety. In the 
tiiscussions, conflicting points of view were freely expressed. 
All constructive contributions were welcomed; for lack of 
time, all could not be fully discussed. Different lines of 
experimentation are being carried out by experienced edu- 
cators. We are glad that such differing applications of the 
/“basic” idea are being developed and hope that the movement 
may continue to keep within its ranks educators who see its 
problems ; from, different view^-points. Thus rigidity and 
standardization will be avoided, and the free spirit of search 
for truth will be preserved. The services of many able 
psychologists and progressive educators are enlisted in the 
service of basic education, who will soon produce materials for 
the guidance of teachers and trainers of teachers. 

Of the main topics' dismissed, none aroused more interest 
md mtelBgent discusasioh among the basic teachers than the 
pi'oblem of correlation. Just how the craft is to become the 
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centre of the teaching and Just how the essential knowledge 
and skills of the primary stage of education can be derived 
from the craft activity, is the basic problem of craft-centred 
teaching* Perhaps it will not be presumptuous for us, who 
have been experimenting for some years with activity centred 
teaching in rural schools, to make some suggestions along this 
line. Our work has been in the Training School for Village 
Teachers, Moga, and in many village schools of the Punjab 
where our graduates and others are teaching. The method 
o£ our activity programme has been teaching ‘^projects” 
chosen by the pupils from their interests in the physical and 
social environment. But there is no reason why similar pro- 
jects should not be centred in a basic craft, and indeed we 
hope our school will make some experiments along this line. 
At any rate, both the basic craft and the project method are 
in essence activity-centred methods and each may surely 
learn from the other. 

Some speakers at the conference wisely emphasized that 
correlation must not be made an end in itself. This cannot 
be too often emphasized. Most teachers will be so eager to 
bring into relation with the craft activity all the usual 
subject-matter of the curriculum, that they will produce a 
forced and artificial correlation. This should never be 
allowed. Merely phrasing arithmetic problems in terms of 
the craft processes, or setting essay subjects related to the 
activity is not true correlation. What is necessary is that the 
children in carrying out their activity should be led to sense 
a real need for some number calculations, for self-expression 
in writing, or for facts in science or history or geography, and 
should be helped by the teacher to supply these needs. This 
is natural correlation. The skillful teacher will find many 
such opportunities to relate learning to felt needs as dis- 
covered in the craft activity. But there will be many facts 
and processes necessary for the child’s education which are 
not naturally related to a single basic craft, not even to a 
chosen activity or project. The teacher must not force a 
correlation where none exists. He must provide for these 
other learnings through another centre of interest. 

On the other hand, it is well for the curriculum makers 
to consider whether all the traditional subject matter is really 
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essential. It may be true that the children do not need the 
facts and skills which are not related to their activity. If the 
activity of the children is chosen with due regard to their 
experience, interest and needs, it may well prove to be a 
coordinating centre for rich and vital learning. With such 
a centre of interest, a skilful teacher is able to teach thoroughly 
all that is necessary for the child’s education at that stage. 
This has been proved in many Indian schools which have 
been using activity methods. These practical experiences 
suggest the following experiment for basic schools: Accord- 
ing to the basic syllabus, three coordinating centres are found 
within the curriculum: the physical environment, the social 
environment and the craft which unites them both. Why 
should not a centre of interest be chosen in each class which 
would co-ordinate the three phases? For instance, if the basic 
craft is agriculture, such units as “The Garden,” “Bread,” 
“Farm Animals,” “Our Food,” “Trees,” “The Farmer and his 
Work,” could be chosen. They would supply the ^motive for 
systematic practice of the skills of the craft and develop needs 
for language, science, arithmetic and social studies. Similarly, 
if the basic craft is spinning and weaving, such units as 
“Cotton,” “Our Clothing,” “The Charkha in National Life,” 
etc. would be interesting co-ordinating centres. 

Whatever means of co-ordination is found, the basic 
necessity of arousing the children’s interest and developing 
ability to choose and plan their work must not be neglected. 
We have a much better chance to do this in craft-centred 
teaching than in the traditional type of primary school. 
Children are active by nature. Nothing was more impressive 
at the conference than the consensus of testimony to the 
interest and pleasure shown by even young children in the 
activities of basic crafts. Fatigue must be avoided, and atten- 
tion given to personality development; but it will probably 
be found in the end that these matters can be better cared 
for in the craft-activity school than in the old, dull, repressive 
type of education. 

In closing, we may say again that it was a great privilege 
to share in this epoch-making conference. Basic education is 
indeed, as the President of the Conference Mr. K. G. Saiyidain 
called it, “the greatest educational crusade of the age,” 
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THE EXHIBITION OF BASIC EDUCATION— 

ITS POSSIBILITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

By Asha Devi 

The exhibition of Basic Education had been planned as 
an organic part of the conference and not as an appendage 
to 'it' 

The conference v/as meeting after a year and a half of 
practical work in the field of basic education. During this 
period an attempt had been made to translate a new educa- 
tional philosophy into educational practice. It had been a 
difficult process as there was nothing in the way of previous 
educational experience to guide the experiment and the 
workers had to break new^ ground at every step. There were 
many problems of a practical nature that needed to be solved 
and questions that needed to be answered. The workers of 
basic education had felt therefore that it would be helpful at 
this stage if they could meet together for a collective discus- 
sion of these problems and questions, learn from each other’s 
experience, and make a collective attempt towards the solu- 
tion of these problems and formulate certain findings for the 
guidance ci their future work. 

But w'hile there had been difficulties and problems in the 
practical working out of this new scheme of education, there 
had also been achievements, however modest, and new dis- 
coveries. Fourteen training centres and a number of basic 
schools had been started in different parts of India. In these 
centres both teachers and children were working with their 
hands, s^^stematically and scientifically, as a part of their 
educational process and were discovering with joy that work 
transformed by knowledge and discipline was the most pri- 
mary and satisfying form of human expression and the greatest 
medium of education provided by man and nature. They 
were also producing things both useful and beautiful (yarn 
and cloth and articles of cardboard, wood or paper) in quan- 
tities that were already a fiightmare to the authorities who 
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were to solve the problem of their consumption. A new 
educational technique of knowledge through productive and 
useful woi-k was being slowly built up from day to day 
experience in these training schools and basic schools; a new 
educational literature and ideology was in the process of 
evolution. 

Besides, the village child had at last come into its own 
in the field of national education and had become the starting 
point and the centre of all educational experiments and efforts. 
His needs and his little world had become a subject of serious 
study and v/as proving to be a wide field of discoveries, social, 
economic, cultural and educationai. 

The exhibition of basic education was therefore planned 
as a systematic and representative record of these achieve- 
ments and discoveries— a silent but effective complement to 
the oral discussions and the papers read at the conference. 

A tentative plan of the exhibition as a whole was there- 
fore drawn up and circulated to all institutions and individuals 
engaged in the practical working out of the basic education 
and inviting their co-operation. The plan was to record 
through charts, graphs and posters products of the work of 
teachers and children in training schools and basic schools, 
and represent as completely as possible the experience gained 
to date in the practical working of basic education in all its 
aspects, administrative, economic and educational. The exhi- 
bition was divided into two main sections: (1) the training 
of teachers, (2) the education of children around the basic 
craft. 

The training centres of basic education were requested 
to prepare and contribute the following records of their work 
and experience to the exhibition. 

Educational: The syllabus and programme of work as 
planned for the period of. training; the daily programme of 
work; extracts from the notes of lessons prepared by the staff 
of the training centre; extracts from the notes of lessons as 
prepared by the pupil teachers; extracts from records and 
diaries maintained by the staff of the training centre; extracts 
from the criticism notes .of the training centre on the practice 
teaching of the pupil teachers; records of craft work (both 
daily and periodical) as maintained by the craft experts on 
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the staff of the training centre, and by the pupil teachers; 
progressive records of craft work by pupil teachers during 
an entire period of training (both quantitative and qualita- 
tive) including records of wastage; progressive health records 
of pupil teachers (including diet charts) ; specimens of 
illustrative material, reading material and teaching aids, 
prepared by the staff and pupil teachers of the training 
centres; accounts of extra-curricular activities or hobbies 
pursued by the staff or students of the training centre; efforts, 
if any, of -the training centre on the environment; the system 
of er-iamination followed and the standard fixed for certifying 
the last batch of pupil teachers; the standard followed in the 
selection of pupil teachers: arrangements, if any, for following 
up the work of the pupil teachers in their actual work after 
they leave the training centre; arrangements for practice 
teaching and the time devoted to the practice teaching by 
each pupil teacher; arrangements for extra-moral lectures to 
increase the general cultural back-ground of the teachers. 

Administrative: The history of the training centre, if any; 
details regarding the principal, staff, and organization of the 
training centre; the relation of the training centre to the 
Department or the Board of Basic Education, or both; the 
distribution of administrative and other duties among the 
principal and staff of the training centre; the actual expenses 
of a complete course of training, including building, equip- 
ment, salaries of staff and menials, arrangements for the board 
and lodging of the pupil teachers etc.; the relation of the 
training centre to the experimental area where the pupil 
teachers work. 

. Economic: The actual expenses on raw material equip- 
ment etc. for the period of training per group; per pupil 
teacher; the net income of craftwork; the earnings per pupil 

teacher;, wastage.. . 

, The basic schools, and the individuals and bodies 
responsible for their working were similarly requested to 
prepare and contribute information regarding the following 
aspects of the experiment: 

The programme of work as planned for one year round 
a selected basic craft; weekly and monthly programme of 
work; the school time-table; specimens of tested correlated 
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teaching in the basic schools; extra-curricular activities ot 
teachers and children; craft z'ecords of children and teachers; 
specimens of children’s work such as (a) craft-v/ork, (b) 
drawings and decorations, (c) written work, (d) specimens 
collected for the museum etc. 

Besides the above-mentioned details regarding the work- 
ing of the schools, the basic schools and their teachers were 
requested to collect and contribute to the exhibition the follow- 
ing details regarding the village child and his environment: 

Economic charts regarding the yearly income and 
expenditure of the families of the children; social charts 
regarding the castes and profession of the families of children 
attending school with pax^ticular details regarding the problem 
of untouchabiiity in the village and the school; diet charts 
giving details regarding the average diet of the school children; 
charts giving detailed information of the health, cleanliness 
and attendance of the school children; percentage of boys to 
girls attending school; reasons for their non-attendance; occu- 
pations and average earnings of children when not attending 
school; relation of the school and the village, the basic school 
teacher and the village; effect of the basic school, if any, on 
the life of the village. 

Besides these details, the administrative authorities were 
requested to supply the follov/ing information: 

Total expenditure of a basic school including building 
equipment, teachers’ salaries, arrangements for water, meals, 
recreation, if any; comparison with expenses on present pri- 
mary schools; comparative figures showing expenses incurred 
on starting new schools and convex'ting old ones; the total 
expenditure on a compact area; comparison with figures under 
the existing system; ligm’es of expenditure and income per 
basic craft, per school, per compact area; organization for the 
disposal of the products of basic schools; organization and 
ejipenses of supervision; the relation of the school to the local 
authorities, to the education department and, in the case of 
a private experiment, to the controlling body. 

It was hoped that through these records it would be 
possible to obtain a fairly complete picture of the working of 
basic education in the training schools and basic schools, of 
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the village chilclj liis-^needs '.and' his environments and the possi- 
bilities inherent in the productive aspect of the scheme. 

■ The - response to the . ■ invitation was ' encouraging. 
Thirteen training centres'^' with the attached": practising 
schools, Private Basie' Schoolsf and Basic 'Schools opene'd 
by the provincial Governments and ' States^ ' were' represented 
in the exhibition. ' 

The exhibition was thus not only geographically 
representative of practically the whole of India,, educationally 
it was representative of all types of institutions and activities. 
In variety and quantity, it was a most challenging evidence 
of the prolific vitality of the new scheme. Charts, graphs and 
posters with specimens of teaching aids, illustrative and 
reading material and craft equipment filled the walls and the 
tables of the main hall of the Conference and overflowed into 
another wing. The most predominant note of the exhibition 
was that of productive activit3?^ — yarn and cloth and carded 


* TRAINING CENTRES 

1. Jamia Milia Islamia, Delhi. 

2. Basic Training School, Srinagar. 

3. Basic Training College, Allahabad. 

4. Basie Training School, Patna. 

5. Basic Training School, Bari. 

6. B. T. S. Loni. 

7. „ Dharwar. 

8. „ Katargaon. 

9. „ Jalgaon. 

10. Vidyamandir Training Institute, Wardha. 

11. V. M. Training School, Wardha. 

12. National College, Masulipatam. 

13. Yedchhi Ashram. 

t PRIVATE BASIC SCHOOLS 

1. Rashtriya Gramshala, Thamna. 

2. Basic School, Segaon. 

3. Primaiy School, Jamia Milia Isiamia, Delhi. 

4. Vi jay Vidyamandir, Bajpipia, 

5. Basic School, Gandhi Ashram, Meerut. 

$ GOVT. BASIC SCHOOLS 

1. Basic School, Jammu. 

2. Vidyamandirs of C. P. 

3. Compact area Bettiah thana, Champaran, Bihar. 

' 4. 5, 6 and 7. Compact, areas of Bombay Presidency. 
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cotton; articles of paper, cardboard, wood and leather: miscel- 
laneous products of leisure hours or hobbies — simple things 
of beauty made out of waste material or raw material avai- 
lable in the villages, together with the necessary raw material 
and tools used in the process of production — formed the 
nucleus of the exhibition round which the rest of the exhi- 
bition was arranged. There was undoubted evidence that 
this new experiment has achieved its purpose, has set hands 
working and minds thinking, and this combined process 
formed the process of education. 

Another refreshing aspect of the exhibition was a con- 
scious striving towards not only the hisefuT but also the 
‘beautifuT in productive work. Professor Lethaby speaking 
of the great service of William Morris has said that art was 
more than picture-painting and that it should properly mean 
all hand-work done with interest and care for quality. ‘‘Art 
is competent and mostly work. Beauty is not some strange 
phenomenon only to be attained by a genius in a dream, it is 
present in its due degree in all happy skilful craftsmanship. 
Further, ‘design’ is not some stange contortion of a useful 
thing into a freak, it is, properly, the arranging how reaso- 
nable v/ork may be rightly done.” This quality of beauty, 
i.e. care and quality in craftsmanship was present in nearly 
all the work exhibited. 

There was more. Self-expression through art was an 
essential part of the syllabus of the basic education both for 
teachers and children, complementing or rather completing 
self-expression through productive activity. So far this 
aspect of the experiment had not been emphasized in the other 
institutions btxt the Basic Training College at Allahabad, 
under the enthusiastic direction of Dr. L R. Khan, had taken 
the initiative in this direction and done valuable pioneering 
work. This institution therefore made an unique contri- 
bution to the exhibition. They exhibited specimens of free 
expression in art paintings, design and decoration, experi- 
ments in pottery, printing, cardboard work — ^the work of 
teachers and children of the Training College and Practising 
School with the aid of the simplest and cheapest equipment 
and material. This proved that art education was not an 
expensive hobby or .aecomplishment^ but an essential part of 
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the education of teachers and chilclreix; a: natiiral expr^^ 
of their daily life and activities. It further proved that it 
could be introduced in every village school in India With very 
little expense, and with the simplest and cheapest of local 
material and equipment. 

The purely technical aspect of the craft records and craft 
work exhibited will be dealt with in another article. The 
general effect of the exhibition as a whole was that it was a 
picture, however imperfect, of an attempt towards a complete 
ail-round education for children through productive work, 
^‘touched by beauty and transfox'med by knowledge”, and also 
incidentally of the re-education of adults who were being 
trained as teachers of basic education. The experiment was 
yet in the initial stage and suffered under handicaps both 
psychological and material, yet the beginning had been made 
and the first step taken in the right direction. It was 
certainly a record of ^one step forward^ in the experirnent of 
basic education. 

It is also necessary for us workers to remember where 
the esihibition failed of its purpose. The exhibition was good, 
it was an inspiring record of the experiment of basic education 
in its various aspects, yet it has to be admitted that technically 
and aesthetically it fell short of the ideal. The technical 
aspect of exhibition as a means of education has yet to be 
evolved and perfected in this country through repeated ex- 
periments and mistakes. We have yet to learn to combine 
brevity and scientific accuracy with effectiveness. We are 
lacking in a sense of proportion. The aesthetic standard of 
our work also has to be raised from day to day and year to 
year through repeated efforts towards that ideal where beauty 
is not an external appendage, but an inherent quality of the 
work itself. 

Another essential condition that has to be fulfilled if the 
exhibition is to achieve its purpose is disciplined co-operation. 
A common plan has to be prepai’ed by common consent and 
once accepted must be adhered to, if the exhibition is to be 
a complete whole. 

There are a few suggestions towards a progressive 
evolution of educational exhibitions. This is a subject that 
needs the serious consideration of workers of basic education. 
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Museums and exhibitions have been used successfully in other 
countries as an effective medium of education and should be 
developed in this country also if our objective is free and 
compulsory education for alL 

For lack of space the main hall of the Conference had 
also to serve the purpose of an exhibition hall. This proved 
to be a fortunate accident. For three days of the Conference 
we worked and discussed the problems of basic education 
surrounded by this silent Conference, inspiring us with the 
record of work already done and pointing the way towards 
future fulfilment. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CRAFT RECORDS, 

By SJt Vallabhbhai Patel, of NalwadL 

The craft is the most important focus in basic education. 
Whether education can be made self-supporting or not, 
whether it should be self-supporting or not, is a matter of 
controvez^sy, but if we accept the craft as a medium of edu- 
cation, there can be no controversy as to the fact that the 
craft is the acid test of that educai ion. An educational craft 
must be considered from many aspo^cts, of which craft records 
is only one. It will be useful to examine the significance of 
the records shown in the exhibition here. 

Many institutions have displayed their records in the 
Poona Exhibition. It is difficult to study these minutely for 
many reasons. However, I am giving some important records 
below: 


Parola Division (Khandesh), August 1939, Grades I and II 
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Record il 

Valod Division (Gujarat) 


Month 

No. of Students 

Average 

Av. earnings p 



Attendance 

pupil as. p. 

July- 

486 

393 

1 'S 

August 

490 

357 

1 7 

September 

497 

379 

111 


Note: The average daily time devoted to spinning was 
two hours. The children were below eight or between eight 
and nine years of age. They had no previous knowledge of 
spinning. The work was begun in the middle of June. 

Record III 

Dharwar Division (Karnatak), Grades I & II 


No. of students 

384 

Average attendance 

280 

Working hours per student 

216 

Yarn produced: 


Goondis 

3, 1641: 

Weight 

138 


Income 

Income per child 
Per child per hour: 
Rounds 
Earnings 

Percentage of wastage 


Rs. 13445-3 
7 as. 8 | pies 

334 

.43 pies 
11 % 


; . .Record IV 

Loni (Poona) Practising School, Grade I 
Average Speed in half an hour 

Month Left hand Right hand Speed per hour alternate 

spinning 

July 18 . 12 . ' ' 30 

August 19 ”-18 v ^ 37 

September 25 "22 47 

October 25 32 57 
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Lret us examine the above records minutely. In keeping 
spinning records the following important points should be 
noticed: 

1. Work, 2. Earnings, 3. Wastage, 4. Any special feature 
— speed etc. 


Work: 

In Parola the average rate of spinning was 31 rounds per 
hour, and in Dharwar 33. The average revealed by the speed 
test in Loni Practising School was 43 rounds per hour, but 
since this was the speed test, the average output will be 
somewhat less than this. However, it should be about 
40 rounds per hour. 

Since the records for Parola and Valod are the records 
for the second month, the speed will naturally increase. 

In the syllabus an av-erage output of 40 rounds per hour 
is demanded for the first half-year. 

Earnings 

In the parola and Dharwar schools the average earnings 
per pupil are .43 pies per hour per child. In the syllabus the 
average working hours are reckoned as 72 per month. If we 
multiply .43 pies by 72 hours, we get 31 pies or 2 as. 7 pies 
per month. From this calculation, we find that the earnings 
for the first six months are 15 as. 6 pies. 

The earnings of the Yalod District were for 2 hours’ 
spinning per day. In the syllabus we have reckoned 3 hours 
per day, so we have to multiply by 1-|. By so doing, we 
find: , , 

As. ' Hes. , 

;/ July 1 lOJ 

August ’ 2 -44 

September 2 104 

From the above record we can see that the earnings 
increase by 6 pies per month. If the earnings continue to 
increase at least at that rate, during the following three 
months the figures should be as under: 
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■ As.' Pies.’ 

October ■ '3 ' 4|'-" 

November 3 10| 

December 4 4| 


11 7| 

If we combine the above records, the total income for 
the first six months will be Re. 1-2-9. In the syllabus 
earnings for the' first six months were expected to be 
Re. 1-0-6. 

Wastage: 

The only records of wastage shown are for the Dharwar 
Division. There the wastage was 11%. That is more than 
the wastage allowed for in the syllabus. In Valod they have 
allowed a wastage of 2|%, and deducted the wastage in excess 
of this percentage from the earnings. 

Special features: 

The record kept at Loni are useful because they show the 
progress made with both the right and left hands. 

Usually we do not pay sufficient attention to the work of 
the left hand. We have supposed that there will be no pro- 
gress in spinning or in any other work with the left hand. 
But the Loni records prove that if attention is paid to the 
work of the left hand, ample progress can also be made with 
this. For the first three months the speed of spinning with 
the left hand was higher than with the right. After that the 
speed of the right hand was higher. Granted that ultimately 
the speed of spinning with the right hand will be greater than 
with the left, still in order to develop the general skill of the 
left hand stress must be laid on spinning with the left hand. 

Thus we can draw the following conclusions from the 
above records: 

1. The requirements of the syllabus regarding output 
can be fulfilled. 

2. The requirements of the syllabus regarding earnings 
can be fulfilled. 

3. More care must be taken if wastage is to be reduced 
to the percentage alio v/ed in the syllabus. 
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4. Every attempt must be made to carry out the sugges- 

tion of spinning with both hands alternately, and other 
suggestions made in the booklet Mul Ud for by 

following these we can discover the hidden possibilities of the 
craft of spinning. 

5. Necessity of appointing a special craft supervisor: 

The fifth point has no direct connection with the records 

but it is none the less worth consideration. All the above 
records are from the basic schools of the Bombay Presidency. 
Basic schools are functioning in many provinces of India. 
Then why have we not got similar results in other provinces? 
IVhile thinking over this question, I find one special feature 
about the basic schools of Bombay Presidency, which I think 
has piajj^ed an important part in the above statistics viz. the 
appointment of a craft supervisor for each compact area. In 
the ideal stage there should be no necessity for a separate 
craft supervisor, but in the initial stage, while our present- 
day teachers and inspectors are not expert in the craft, it will 
be useful to have special craft supervisors. 

I have given above a brief resume of the results shown 
by the charts displayed at the Poona Exhibition. 



APPENDIX 

List of Delegates and Visitors present at the Basic 
National Education Conference at Poona, 1939. 

GOVERNMENT DELEGATES 

Bikm’ 

1. Sliri Shivkumar^ Training School, P. O. Mahen- 

dru, Patna. 

2. „ Dwvarka Singh, Basic Training School, Patna. 

3. „ Narayan Chowdhury, Basic Training School, Patna. 

4. „ Pandey Jadunandan Prasad, Asst. Head Master, 

Basic Training School, Patna. 

5. „ Rao Saheb Pt. Ramsaran -Upadhyaya, Secretary, 

Board of Basic Education, Bihar, and Headmaster, 
Basic Training School, Mahendru. 

6. Mr. Seriyal Hoda, Supervisor, Basic Schools, Brindavan. 

7. „ A. Samad Khan, Science College, Patna. 

Bombay 

INSPECTING STAFF 

1. Shri S. S. Alagawadi, Second Supervisor, Dhai'war 

District. , 

2. „ B. A. Kanse, Supervisor, East Khandesh District. 

3. „ G. L. 'Kini, Craft Supervisor, Dharwar District. 

4. „ J. O. Kanuga, Basic Supervisor, Surat District. 

5. „ B. N. Patel, Craft Supervisor, Surat District. 

6. ,, Y. R. Phatak, Basic Supervisor, Satara District. 

7. „ V. D. Patki, Craft Supervisor, Satara District. 

8. „ B. N. Shintri, Basie Supervisor, Dharwar District. 

9. „ R. N. Upadhye, Craft Supervisor, Dharwar District. 

TEACHING STAFF 

1. Dr. Abdul Hamid Kazi, Headmaster, Urdu Training 

Centre, Jalgaon, E. Khandesh. 

2. Mr. F. G. Alim, Asst. Headmaster, Urdu Training Centre, 

Jalgaon, E. Khandesh. 

3. Shri D. R. Derasari, Headmaster, Basic Training Centre, 

Katargam. 

4. O. K. Deshmukh, Asst. Spinning Expert, Basic 

Training Centra, ^ . 
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5 Sliri V. D. Desai, Assty, Basic Training Katargam. 

6. „ M. J. Dave, Asst, Basic Training Centre, Katargam. 

7. „ R. V. Desai, Asst., Basic Training Centre, Dharwar. 

8. Mrs. K. Kanetkar, Basic Training Centre, Loni. 

9. Shri M. V. Kelkar, Spinning Expert, Basic Training 

Centre, Loni. 

10. ,, G. V. Khare, Spinning Expert, Basic Training 

Centre, Katargam. 

11. „ S. K. Moiiite, Basic Training Centre, Loni. 

12. Mr. S. K. Mohamad Abdul Gafoor, Spinning Expert, 

Urdu Basic Training Centre, Jalgaon. 

13- Shri G. M. Nj^amti, Spinning Expert, Basic Training 

Centre, Dharwar. 

14. „ M. S. Nimbkar^ Head Master, Basic Training Centre, 

Loni. 

15. „ T. F. Panwala, Asst., Basic Training Centre, 

Katargam. 

16. „ S. V. Subedar, Asst., Basic Training Centre, Loni. 

17. Mrs. Shakuntalabai Nandwar, Asst., Basic Training 

Centre, Dharwar. 

18. Shri S. R. Tatti, Head Master, Basic Training Centre, 

Dharwar. 

19. „ K. B. Tergaonkar, Asst., Basic Training Centre, 

Dharwar. ♦ 

20. Mr. S. B. Wahidi, Asst., Urdu Basic Training Centre, 

Jalgaon. 

Central Provinces 

1. Shri M. A. Bombawala, District Inspector of Schools, 

Wardha. 

2. „ S. C. Dikshit, Vidya Mandir Training School, 

Wardha. 

3. Mr. E. W. Franklin, Principal, Vidya Mandir Training 

Institute, Wardha. 

4. Rao Saheb T. B. Jog, Vidya Mandir Training Institute, 

Wardha. 

5. Rao Saheb D. K. Mohoni, Ofl&cer on Special Duty, 

Education Department, Nagpur. 

6. Shri Lakshmishwar Sinha, Craft Superintendent, Vidya 

Mandir Training Institute, Wardha. 

7. „ N. N. Sil, Organising OfScer, Vidya Mandir Scheme, 

Education Department, Nagpur. 

8. „ Uttam Singh Tomar, Superintendent, Vidya Mandir 

Training School, Wardha. 
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Madras 

1. Shri D. S. Reddy, Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 

Madras.' ■ 

2. „ M. S. Simderesv/aram, Head Master, Government 

^ Training School, Coimbatore. 

Isj , W , Frontier Province 

1. The HoiTble Attaullah Khan, Minister for Education. 

2: The Director of Public /Instruction. 

Orissa 

1. Shri Gopabandhu Chowdhury, Chairman, Basic Educa- 

tion Board, P.O. Bari-Cuttack, Dist Cuttack, 
.Orissa. 

2. „ Saratchandra Maharana, Secretary, Basic Education 

Board, P. O. Bari-Cuttack, Oidssa. 

3. „ Kishore Chandra Pande, Basic Training School, Bari, 

Dist. Cuttack. 

4. Shri M. S. Pradhan, Principal, Teachers’ Training College, 

Cuttack. 

U.P^ Government 

1. Shri D. N. Chaturvedi, Basic Training College, Allahabad. 

2. Dr. N. R. Dhar, Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 

Allahabad. 

.3. Mr. Mirza Samsul Hasan, Basic. Training College, 
Allahabad. 

4. Dr. L R. Khan, Principal, Basic Training College, 

Allahabad. 

5. Shri Manohar Lai, Basic Training College, Allahabad. 

6. Shri B. P. Srivastava, Basic Training College, Allahabad. 

DELEGATES FROM NATIVE STATES 
Anndh State 

1. Shree Rajkumar Appa Saheb Pant. 

2. Shree Bharatananda. 

3. Sri D. V. Kulkarni, Pramukh Sanchalak, Aundh State. 
Kashmir State 

1. Shri Mohinder Singh, Head Master, Basic School, Jammu. 

2. Mr. G, A. Mukhtar, Basic Training School, Shrinagar. 
Private Delegates 

Delegates from Institutions recognized by the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh, 

1. Shri Ranjeet Chetsmgh, Friends Settlement, Rasulia, 
Hoshangabad. 
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2. Shri Jugatram Dave, Swaraj Ashram, Vedciihi, P. O. 

Valod, Dist. Surat. (Training Centre, Valod). 

3. „ Babalbhai Mehta, Rashtriya Gramshala, Thamna, 

Dist. 'Kaira. .. . ' 

4. Shri L. Rajgopalrao, Principal, Basic Training Centre, 

Andhra Jatheeya Kalashala, Masulipatam. 
Hindustani Xalimi Sangh Delegates 

1. Shri V. V. Atitkar, Registrar, Tilak Maharashtra Vidya- 

pith, Poona. * 

2. „ Shreekrishnadas Jaju, Wardha. 

3. Dr. Abid Husain, Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi. 

4. „ S. Jesudasan, Christukula Ashram, Tirupattur, 

N. Arcot Dist. 

5. Shri J. C. Kumarappa, Secretary, A. I. V. I. A., Magan- 

wadi, Wardha. 

6: Smti. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Manor Villa, Simla. 

7. Shri Kakasaheb Kalelkar, Wardha. 

8. „ J. B. Kripalani, Secretary, A. I. C. C. 

9. Prof. M. Mujeeb, Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi. 

10. Shri Narahari Parikh, Harijan Ashram, Sabai'inati, 

Gujarat. 

11. Prof. K. G. Saiyidain, Director of Education, Kashmir. 

12. Smti. Asha Devi, Asst Secretary, Hindustani Talimi 

Sangh, Segaon, Wardha. 

13. Shri E. W. Aryanayakam, Secretary, Hindustani Talimi 

Sangh, Segaon, Wardha. . 

Workers 

1. Shi-i Nihar Ranjan Chowdhury. 

2. „ Kunder Diwan, Satyagraha Ashram, Nalwadi. 

Wardha. 

3. „ Vallabhbhai Patel, P. O. Paunar, Wardha. 

4. „ Balraj Sahni, Segaon, Wardha. 

5. ,, Satyavratan, Satyagraha Ashram, Nalwadi, Wardha. 

Jamia Millia 

1. Mr. . Fazluddin Asar. , , 

2. Bayad Ahniad 'Ali. ’ 

3. „ Syeed Viqar Azeen. 

4. : • Abdul Hai. ' 

5. Mr. Urijal Hasan. 

6. „ Miruddin Qadfu. 

Visitors 

Members of Kher Committee^ 

1. Mr. Armstrong, D.PJ. Punjab. 

2. The Hon. Pir Illahi Bakhash, Prime Minister, Government 

of Sind. 
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3. Mr. Jenkins, Director of: Public Instruction, Bengal. 

4. „ John Sargent, Educational Commissioner with the 

Government of India, New Delhi 

3. Dr. Amarnath Jha, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad Univer- 
sity. 

Members of the Basic Education Advisory Board, 

Bombay. 

1. Shri Bhagwat, Saswad, Poona. 

2. „ S. R. Bhise, Hakimji High School, Bordi. 

3. „ Maganbhai Desai, Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad. 

4. „ Diwarkar, Hubli. 

5. Smti. Indumati Chimanlal Sheth, Ahmedabad. 

6. Shri Yashwant Ramakrishna Saraf, Vice-Chairman, 

School Board, x\malner. 

Visitors & National Institutions. 

1. Shri Dilkush Diwanji, Gandhi Kutir, Surat. 

2. Mrs. N. R. Dhar, Allahabad. 

3. Shri Bhogilal Maganlal Gandhi, Vijay Vidya Mandir, 

Avidha, Eajpipla State. 

4. „ Mishri Lai Gupta, Dayal Bagh, Agra. 

5. Mrs. A. E. Harper, Training School for Village Workers, 

Moga, Punjab. 

6. Rev. A. E. Harper, Training School for Village Workers, 

Moga, Punjab. 

7. Kao Saheb P. A/Inamdar, Director of Public Instruction, 

Idar. " 

8. Shri D. V. KulkarnL 

9. Shri Gopal Ramchandra, Ktxlkarni Vijay Vidya Mandir, 

Avidha, Eajpipla State. 

10. Dr. G. V. Krishnaian, Vice Principal, Kolhapur, Training 

College. 

11. Shri Kuppuswami Iyengar. 

12. „ A. Karan, Gandhi Ashram, Meerut, 

is. Dr. Bharathan Kumarappa, Asst. Secretary, A. I. V. I. A,, 
Maganwadi, Wardha. 

14. Shri Dhirendra Muzumdar. Gan.dhi Ashram, Meerut. 

15. Professor Malkani, Piincipal, Teachers Training College, 

Benares. 

16. Shreemati Rajkumari Akkasaheb Pant. 

17. Shri Manubhai B. Patel, Vithal Kanya Vidyalaya, Nadiad, 

Gujarat 

18. „ Y. N. Parnekar, Segaon. 

19. Miss A. M. Peterson, Seva Mandir, Porto Novo. 

20. Prof. Parsram, Forman Christian College, Lahore. 

21. Shri S. Pathik, Gandhi Ashram, Meerut. 
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22. Shri Rajnayakam, London Mission Community Training 

School, Erode. (S. I.) ■ 

23. Dr. Rajaratnam, Christukula Ashram, Tiripattur, N. Arcot. 

24. Smti. Subhadra C. Shroff, Vithal Kanya Vidayalaya, 

Nadiad. ^ ^ 

25. „ Mridula Sarabhai, The Retreat, Shahibag, Ahmeda- 

26. Mrs. Hannahsen, Principal, Lady Irwm College, 

27. Shri Seshachalam, Editor, ‘Educational India, Masuii- 

patam. . 

28. „ Kashinath Trivedi, Vyavasthapak, Mahila Ashram, 

Wardha. 



